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CHAP LXV. 

Elevation of Timour or Tamerlane to the Throne 
of Samareand. — His Conquests in Persia , 
Georgia, Tartan /, Russia, 'IMia, Syria, amt 
Anatolia.—His Turkish Wi/r .—Defeat and 
Captivity of Bajazet.—Death of Timour .— 

Civil War of the Sons of Baja :ct.—Restoration 
of the Turkish Monarchy by Mahomet the 
First.—Siege of Constantinople by Amurath the 
Second. 

The conquest and monarchy of the world was ch\f\ 
the first object of the ambition of Timour. To 
. live in the memory and esteem of future ages, Histones 
wJl> the second wish of his^ magnanimous spirit. m.Jr’o, 
All the civil and military transactions of his ra “ tr/j "' 
reign were diligently recorded in the journals of 
VOL. XII. B 






2 THE DECLIN^' AND FALL 

chap, his secretaries 1 : the authentic narrative was rc- 
vised by the persons best informed of each parti¬ 
cular transaction; and it is believed in the empire 
and family of Timour, that the monarch himself 
composed the commentaries* of his life, and the 
institutions' of his government*. But'these care» 
were ineffectual for the preservation of his fame, 
and these precious memorials in the Mogul or 
Persian language were concealed from the Worlu, 
or, at least, from the knowledge of Europe. The 


1 Hi. -e imim.ili iu>n runimiinimril In She re ledd in, or Chere- 
rrddin All, a native ot V c/d. who rui]i[jn.cd in the Persian iun- 
Kn.iur .1 Ill-ton fi limoiir life, which has been'translated into 
Freniii by M Pdis do l.i Cnux iPans, 1 / 22 , in 4 sols. 12 mo.) and 
has alss.is-brai my faithful guide His geographyand chronology 
.ire uuiulcifullv accurate, and 1„. maybe trailed Air public fact-, 
III.High he nml.lv praises ilu sirtne and fortime of the hero! 
Tuiinur*. a", i.tn.ii t.. |iriu-ure intelligence from In-osvn and foreign 
countries, may b,- ■ cm m the'Institutions p 21,1. />)7 341) 301. 

; I liese Commentaries are yel unknown in Europe: but Mr. 
Uliite pies some hope that they may be imported and translated 
by Ins friend Major Davy, who bad read in the Iia-I il,„ ■■ m i nutr 
“ and fanhtul narraine of an interesting and eventful period ” 

’ I am Ignorant whether tlie original institution, in the Turkish 
or Mogul language, he still extant. The Pcrsir lersu.,,. with an 
" tran! > 1 ‘‘'‘ 0 ''. Mil most s aliiablc index, was published (Ox 

S.T I" 4 '" ’ h v ,hr Jn,nt lal,OUT, of M-jur Dan, and Mr, 
M line the Arabic professor Tins work has been since translated 
from the I er,,c into J reneh (Par,,, 17 R 7 > by Mr Dmgles, a ] earnf(1 
Wrientahst, who has added the life of Timour, and many curious 

‘ Shaw Alliim, the present Mogul, reads, values, hut cannot 
nutate, the institutions of his great ancestor. 'J'he English trans- 

feud H o''™ 1 C ' i,lrni '°' bm -l"vions should 
IHvVsletr The fi 1 - 0 "' ! 'i' wiU n "' 'I-'P-IW 1.V Major 
tie, ^ l >e ° rlemaI ' have never cultivated the art of cri. 
ticism; the patrongge of a prince, less honouiahle perhaps is ot' 

,h " b "" ksd,C11 - can Te ZZ £ 
*•* ~ ,hc cre - 
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nations which he vanquished exercised a base and 
impotent revenge; and ignorance has long re¬ 
peated the tale of calumny ', which had disfigured 
the birth and character, the person, and even the 
name, of Tamerlane * Yet his real merit would 
be enhanced, rather than debased, by the elevation 
of a peasant to the throne of Asia; nor can his 
lameness be a theme of reproach, unless he had 
the weakness to blush at a natural, or perhaps an 
honourable, infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the inde¬ 
feasible succession of the bouse of Zingis, lie was 
doubtless a rebel subject; yet he sprang from the 
noble tribe of Berlass: his fifth ancestor, Carashar 
Nevian. had been the vizir of Zagatai, in his 
new realm of Transoxiana; and in the ascent of 
some generations, the braneh of Timour is con¬ 
founded, at least by the females 7 , with the Impc- 

5 The original of the tale is found in the following work, which 
is much esteemed fur. its florid elegance of style. Jkmedis Arab- 
siatltp t Ahmed Ebn Arab shah') J'lfa ct Bcrrtm gestnrum Timun. 
Aidbice «/ Lcitmc Edidif Samuil Henricus Manger. Fnincqucrrt, 
1767, C tran in 4 to. This Syrian author is ever a malicious, and 
often an ignorant, enemy * the very titles of lus chapters are inju¬ 
rious , »s how the wicked, as how the impious, as how the viper, 
&c. The copious article of Timur, in Bibhotlitfque Orient.de, is 
of a mixed nature, as D’Herbelot indifferently draws lus materials 
(.]> 877—888 ) from Khondernir, Ebn Schouuah, and theLcbtarikh. 

Demir or Timour signifies, in the Turkish language. Iron \ and. 
Beg is the appellation of a lord or prince. By the change of a 
lei ter or accent, it is changed into Lenc or Lame; and an European 
corruption confounds the two words in the name of Tanuriane. 

T After feinting some false $nd foolish tales of Timour Lenc, 
AribslyK is compelled to speak truth, and to own him for a kins¬ 
mans Zmgis, per muhercs (as he peevishly adds) laqueos Satan* 
(pars i. c. i. p. 2fl.i The testimony of Abulghani Khan (P ii. c. 5 . 
f. e, 4 .) is clear, unquestionable, and decisive. 


uiap 

LX V 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


His first 
artirn- 

i MIX'S, 

A I) i Nil 
—1 ? 70 . 


rial stem". He was bom forty miles to the south 
of Samareand,. in the village of Sebzar, in the 
fruitful territory of Cash, of which his fathers 
were the hereditary chiefs, as well as of a toman 
of ten thousand horse". His birth 10 was cast on 
one of those periods of anarchy which announce' 
the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and open a new 
field to adventurous ambition. The khans' of Za-'. 
gatai were extinct; the emirs aspired to indepen: 
dencc; and their domestic feuds could only Ire 
suspended by the conquest and tyranny of the 
khans of Kashgar, who, with an army of Getes or 
Calmucks 11 , invaded the Transoxian kingdom. 
Horn the twelfth year of his age, Timour had 
entered the field of action; in the twenty-fifth, he 

“ Accord.!.* to one of the pedigrees the fourth ancestor uf Z.n- 
g.% and the ninth of r.iiioiir, were brothers; and they agreed that 

ad E* A C ' le S r° Uld S " CrKd * U di «4 khan, 

,, * . , tbf descendants,of the younger should fill the office of 

her nun,.ter and general. Thts tradttion at least convenient 
1 .. justify «h 'fa,, slrp5 of Ti.nour’s ambition (Inst.tut.ons, p. 24 , 

-5, from the MS. fragment, of Timour’,History), H 

9 See the preface of Sherefeddm, and Ab.'.IfcriaS Geography 

D«cript.o, p. tio, 6l.), m the ...d ,ol.m.e of 
Hudson s Minor Greek Geographers. 

46 1 “ S “!' U natlvky , in ° r ' H >' de (Syntagma D.sser,at. tom. ii. p. 

H > “ U S“* b ? ,he “trologers of h.s grandson Ulugh Beg 
He was born, A. D. 1336, April 9 , 1 1 » p. « . . ^ 

not whether they can prove the gnat conjunction of the plane" 

lhel'Lmerftlhet < ’K t ' 0nqUer0rS W 1 * 18 ’ Tiulour d «‘™' 

hot Orient, p. 87s .). uf (Bib- 

» In the Institution, of Timour, these subject, of the khan of 
S Mo n r 8 tl Unf Tt ' ,),le<f0lubc e'r « Uzbeks, a natpe 

u d r c r uryof **>•*«■ 

in the Turkish nri™ It ou d I be sure that thij* word is • 

turns were flsd^ t boldly pronounce,that theln.titu- 
estab)i*luneni of rite UabZ ° f T ‘“ 0ur ' *“* thc 
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•stood forth as the deliverer of his country; and 
the eyes and wishes of the people were turned to- 
rnfds an hero who suffered in their cause. The 
chiefs of the law and of the army had pledged 
their salvation to support hint with their lives and 
fortunes; but in the hour of daiiger they were silent 
and afraid; and, after waiting seven days on the 
hills of Sajnarcand, he retreated to the desert with 
only sixty horsemen. The fugitives were overtaken 
by a thousand Getes, whom he repulsed With in- 
credible slaughter, and his enemies were forced to 
exclaim, “ Timour is a wonderful man: fortune 
“ and the divine favour are with him.” But in 
this bloody action his own followers were reduced, 
to ten, a number which was soon diminished by 
the desertion of three Oarizmians. He wandered 
in the desert with his wife, seven companions, and 
four horses; and sixty-two days was he plunged in 
a loathsome dungeon, from whence he escaped by 
his own courage, and the remorse of the oppressor. 
After swimming the broad and rapid stream of the 
Jihoon, or Oxus, he led, during some months, the 
life of a vagrant and outlaw, on the borders of the 
adjacent states. But his fame 1 .shone brighter in 
adversity; he learned to distinguish the friends of 
his person, the associates of his fortune, and'to 
apply the various characters of men for their advan¬ 
tage, and above all, for his own. On his return to 
his native country, Timour was successively joined 1 
bj theparties of his confederates, who anxiously 
solatium in the desert; nor can Irefuseto de- 
jcnbe, in his pathetic simplicity, one of their fortu- 
Date e ^ >unters He presented himfelf as a guil^ 
to three' chiefs, who were at the head of seventy 


CHAP. 

LXV. 

Wv 
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LXV. 


horse. “ When their eyes fell upon me,” says 
Timour, “ they were overwhelmed with joy: and 
“■ they alighted from their horses; and they came 
“ and kneeled; and they kissed my stirrup. I also 
“ came down from my horse, and took each of them 
“ in my arms. And I put my turban on the head 
“ of the lirst chief; and my girdle, rich in jewels 
“ and wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of 
“ the second; and the third, I clothed in my own 
“ coat. And they wept, and I wept also; and the 
“ hour of prayer was arrived, and we prayed. And 
“ we mounted our horses, and came to my dwell- 
“ ing; and I collected m v people, and made a 
“ feast." His trusty bands were soon increased by 
the bravest of the tribes; he led them against a 
superior foe; and, after some vicissitudes of war, 
the Getcs were finally driven from the kingdom of 
Transoxiana. He had done much for his own 
glory; but much remained to be done, much art 
to be exerted, and some blood to be spilt, before 
he could teach his equals to obey him as their 
master. The birth and power of emir lloussein 
compelled him to accept a vicious and unworthy 
colleague, whose sister was the best beloved of his 
wives. Their union was short and jealous; but 
the policy of Timour, iu their frequent quarrels, 
exposed his rival to the reproach of injustice and 
perfidy; and, after a filial defeat, Houssein was 
slain by some sagacious friends, who presumed, 
for the last time, to disobey the commands j)f 
their lord. At the age of thirty-four 1S , and*, in a 

1! Tile 1st book of Sherefeddin is employed on the privatt 
life of the hero; and he himself, or his secretary (Institutions, 
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•general diet or couraultai, he was invested with chap. 
Imperial command, but he affected to revere the 
house of Zingis; and while the emir Timour He as- 
reigned over Zagatai and the East, a nominal 
khan served as a private officer in the armies of Zaj^ijri 
iris servant. A fertile kingdom, five hundred April. ‘ 
miles in length and in breadth, might have satis¬ 
fied the ambition of a subject; but Timour aspired 
to the dominion of the world; and before his 
death, the crown of Zagatai was one of the twen¬ 
ty-seven crowns which he had placed on his head. 
Without expatiating on the victories of thirty- 
five campaigns; without describing the lines of 
march which he repeatedly traced over the conti¬ 
nent of Asia; I shall briefly represent his con¬ 
quests in, I. Persia,'U. Tartan', and, III. India", 
and from thence proceed to the more interesting 
narrative of his Ottoman war. 

I. For every war, a motive of safety or revenge, ii„ ™ n . 
of honour or zeal, of right or convenience, may 
be readily found in the jurisprudence of con- — mho 
querors. 'No sooner had Timour re-united to the i*, 
patrimony of Zagatai the dependent countries of 
Carizme and Candahar, than he turned his eyes 
towards the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. From 
the Oxus to the Tigris, that extensive country 
was left without a lawful sovereign since the death 
of Abousaid, the last of the descendants of the 

P- 3—77.), enlarges with pleasure on the thirteen designs pnd en¬ 
terprisesivyhieh most truly constitute his personal merit. It even 
tnineutGrough the dark colouring of Arabshah, p. 1 . c. 1 —lit. 

Jri\a conquests of Persia, Tartary, and India, are represented 
-tn the iid and tiid books of Sherefeddin, and by Arabshah, c. ij— 

*55. Consult the excell'ent Indexes to the Institutions. 
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CHAP, great Holaeou. Peace and justice had been ba- 
nished from the land above forty years; and the 
Mogul invader might seem to listen to the cries 
of an oppressed people. Their petty tyrants 
might have opposed him with confederate arms: 
they separately stood, and successively fell; and 
the difference of their fate was only marked by 
the promptitude of submission, or the obstinacy of 
resistance. Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or .Al¬ 
ba y',j. kissed the footstool of the Imperial throne. 
Ilis peace-offerings of silks, horses, and jewels, 
were composed, according to the Tartar fashion, 
each article of nine pieces; hut a critical spectator 
observed, that there were only eight slaves. “I 
“ myself am the ninth," replied Ibrahim, who 
was prepared for the remark: and his flattery 
was rewarded by the smile of Tiinmir". Shah 
Mansour, prince of Pars, or the proper Persia, was 
one of the least powerful, but most dangerous, of 
his enemies. In a battle under the walls of Shi¬ 
raz. he broke, with three or four thousand soldiers, 
the coul or main-body of thirty thousand horse, 
where the emperor fought in person. No more 
than fourteen or fifteen guards remained near the 
standard of Timour: he stood firm as a rock, and 
received on his helmet two weighty strokes of 
a scymetar 15 : the Moguls rallied: the head of 

14 The reverence of the Tartar 1 - for the mysterious number of 
vine is declared by Abulghazi Khan, uho, tor that reason, douleb 
Ins CnTiealomral History into nine parts. 

j: » Utordmg to Arabshah (P i c UH. p. J*,3 the mward 
Timour ran away to his tent, and bid hnn*>«If from ihe jmrMiu c»f 
Shah Man sour under the u ornen’s garnu nt*. Perhaps bheirfeddii* 
c. 25.) has magnified his coinage. 
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,-Mansour was thrown at his feet; and he declared ctlAl’. 
ins esteem of the valour of a foe, by extirpating all 
the males of so intrepid a race. From Shiran, his 
troops advanced to the Persian gulf; and the 
ruhoess and weakness of Ormuz ' 6 were displayed 
in an annual tribute of six hundred thousand 
dinars of gold. Bagdad was no longer the city 
of peace,'the seat of the caliphs: but the noblest 
(Conquest of Iloulacou could not be overlooked by 
his ambitious successor.. The whole course of the 
Tigiis and Euphrates, from the mouth to th# 
sources of those rivers, was reduced to his obe¬ 
dience : he entered Edessa; and the Turkmans of 
tire black sheep were chastised for the sacrilegious 
pillage of a caravan of Mecca. In the mountains 
of (leorgia, the native Christians still braved the 
law and the sword of Mahomet; by three expedi¬ 
tions he obtained the merit of the gaaic, or holy 
war; and the prince of Teflis became his proselyte 
and friend. 

II. A just retaliation might be urged for the .!J- , 0f 

' lurkesun, 

invasion of lurkestau, or the eastern Tartary. a. I) 1370 

—1JSI. 


lh nit* history of Oran i is not unlike that oF Tyre- The old 
• iiy, on tin* i onmient, wa<i destroyed by the Tartar, and renewed 
in a neiirhhourmn island without fresh water or v eolation, Tjie* 
knij's of Ormuz, nth in the Indian trade and the pearl fishery, 
possessed lar^e territories both in Persia and Arabia ; but they were 
at first the tributaries of the sultans of Kerman, ancj at last were 
delivered iA 1) lWH by the Portuguese tyrant from the tyranny 
of their own vizirs (JVIairo Polo, I i c. 15, 16 fid 7 , 8 Abulleda, 
(ieograph tabul. \i p. Util, i'fifi an original Chronicle of Ormuz, 
in TcM Hv^or Steuio.’ History of Persia, p. J7t5—4l6. and the 
luncjciics inserted in the 1st volume of Ramusiu, of Ludouco 
Jimlienia (1503}, fnl Iti7 of Andrea Conuili (151 7 ), fol, 202, 20 J. 
afld of Oduardo liarbessa tUi ful. 315—318.}. 
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chap. The dignity of Timour could not endure the. 
impunity of the Getes; he passed the Sihoon, 
subdued the kingdom of Kashgar, and marched 


seven times into the heart of their country. His 
most distant camp was two months journey, or 
four hundred and eighty leagues to the north-east 
of Samarcand; and Ids emirs, who traversed the 
river Irtish, engraved in the forests oAsiberia a 
rude memorial of their exploits. The conquest of 
Kipzak, or the western Tartary lI , was founded on 
the double motive of aiding the distressed, and 
chastising the ungrateful. Toctamish, a fugitive 
prince, was entertained and protected in his court : 
the ambassadors of Auruss Khan were dismissed 
with an haughty denial, and followed on the same 
day by the armies of Zagatai; and their success 
established Toctamish in the Mogul empire of the 
North. But, after a reign of ten years, the new 
khan forgot the merits and the strength of his 
benefactor; Cite base usiuper, as he deemed him, 
of the sacred rights of the house of Ziugis. 
Through the gates of berbend, he entered Persia 
at the head of ninety thousand horse: with the 
innumerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circassia, 
and Russia, he passed the Sihoon, burnt the palaces 
of Timour; and compelled him, amidst the winter 


ft ,• ,, 10 conteml lor Samarcand and his life. 

Him'™’ i W 2 ex P°*tolation, and a glorious victory, 

A.' 1) , ,yo J e “ per0r rCM f Ved on Te '™ge •• and by the east, 
and the west, of the Caspian, and the Volga, he 


knowJS .h tra 't d intoKi ^ k - an ^ aoquirnl /s^ilar 
r^oii^L^c! c ! tIW * resolutions, ol that norOit;i 
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.twice invaded Kipzak with such mighty powers, 
that thirteen miles were measured from his right 
to his left wing. In a march of five months, they 
rarely beheld the footsteps of man; and their daily 
subsistence was often trusted to the fortune of the 
ehace. At length the armies encountered each 
other; but. the treachery of the standard-bearer, 
who, in the heat of action, reversed the Imperial 
standard of Kipzak, determined the victory of the 
Zagatais; And Toetamish (I speak the language 
of the Institutions) gave the tribe of Toushi to the 
.wind of desolation 1 ”. He fled to the Christian 
duke of Lithuania; again returned to the banks 
of the Volga; and, after fifteen battles with a 
domestic rival, at last perished in the wilds of 
Siberia. The pursuit of a flying enemy carried 
Timour into the tributary provinces of Russia: a 
duke of the reigning family was made prisoner 
amidst the ruins of his capital; and Yeletz, by the 
pride ami ignorance of the Orientals! might easily 
be confounded with the genuine metropolis of the 
nation. Moscow trembled at the approach of the 
Tartar, and the resistance would have been feeble, 
since the hopes of the Russians were placed in a 
miraculous image of the Virgin, to whose protection 
they ascribed the casual and voluntary retreat of 
the conqueror. Ambition and prudence recalled 
him to the South, the desolate country was ex¬ 
hausted, and the Mogul soldiers were enriched 

In uuitions of Timour, p, 123* 125. Mr. White, the editor, 
ifHi.>\ s gome auimsdrersion on the superficial account of Sheri- 
'fldin II. ui. c. 12,13, i*.). who was ignorant of the designs of 
Timour, and the true springs of action. 


(’MAP. 

LX.V. 
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( H AT. with an immense spoil of precious furs, of linen »£_ 
^ Antioch and of ingots of gold and silver “ On 
the hanks of the Don, or Tanais, he received an 
humble deputation from the consuls and merchants 
of Egypt “ Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and Biscay, 
who occupied the commerce and city of Tana, Or 
Azoph, at the mouth of the river. They offered 
their gifts, admired his magnificence, and trusted 
his royal word. But the peaceful visit of an emir, 
who explored the state of the magazines and har¬ 
bour. was speedily followed by the destructive pre¬ 
sence of the Tartars. The city was reduced to 
ashes; the Moslems were pillaged and dismissed; 
but all the Christians, who had npt fled to their 
ships, were condemned either to death or slayery 
Itcvcnge prompted him to burn the cities of Serai 

’l |lc furs of Russia are more credible than the ingots. Bui the 
linen of Antioch 1ms inner been famous: and Antiurh was in ruins. 

1 suspect that it was jome manufacture of Europe, which the 
Hanse mcrchants'liad imported by the way of Nos ognrod. 

* M. Levtfsque (Hist. deRnssie.tom.it. p.S+ 7 . Vic deTnnour, 
p. 64—67. Indore the French version of the Institutes j has corrected 
the error of hherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Timour's 
conquests. His arguments are superfluous, and a simple appeal to 
the Russian annals is snflicient to prove that Moscow, which six 
years before had been taken by Toctamish, escaped the arms of a 
«m>re formidable invader. 

11 An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo, is mentioned m Bar¬ 
ham's voyage to Tana in 1436, after the city had been rebuilt tRa- 
miuio, tom. ii. fol. 92 .). 

— The sack of Azoph it. described by Sherefeddin (]. iii. c. 56 ) 
and much more particularly by the author of an Italian chronicle 
(a ndreas de Redusus de yuero, in Chroa.Tarvisiano, in Muratori 
benpt. Rerum Italieanun, tom. sdx. p. 80S—80S,), He had con¬ 
versed With the Mianis, two Venetian brothers, one of whom had 
been sent* deputy to the camp of Timour, and the other had lost 
M Azoph three ions and IS,000 ducats. 
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and Astraclmn, the monuments of rising civiliza- chap. 
tion; and his vanity proclaimed, that he had pene- 
trated to the region of perpetual daylight, a strange 
phenomenon, which authorised his Mahometan 
doctors to dispense with the obligation of evening 
prayer 

III. When Timour first proposed to his princes > |T f >f 

, . ■*’’ -» T v ti. i <>i Hindustan 

and emirs the invasion ot India or llmdostan ‘, ,\ D.i 3 ys, 
he was answered by a murmur of discontent: 

“ The rivers! and the mountains and deserts! and 
“ the soldiers clad in armour! and the elephants, 

“ destroyers of men! ” But the displeasure of the 
emperor was more dreadful than all these terrors; 
and his superior reason was convinced, that an en¬ 
terprise of such tremendous aspect was safe and 
easy in the execution. He was informed by Ids 
spies of the weakness and anarchy of Hindostan: 
the soubahs of the provinces had erected the stan¬ 
dard of rebellion; and the perpetual infancy of 
sultan Mahmoud was despised even in the haram 
of Delhi. The Mogul army moved in three great 
divisions: and Timour observes with pleasure, that 
the ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse most 
fortunately corresponded with the ninety-two names 

or epithets of the prophet Mahomet. Between the 

• 

Sherefeddin only says (l. iii. c. 13.), that the rays of the setting, 
and those of the rising, sun, were scarcely separated by any interval $ 
a problem which may be solved in the latitude of Moscow (thcMith 
degree), with the aid of the Aurora Borealis, and a long summer 
twilight. But a day of forty days (Khondennr apud D'llerbelot, 
p. 880) would rigorously confine us within the polar circle. 

®* % For the Indian war, see the Institutions (p. 129 —13f|), the 
fourth book of Sherefeddin, and the history ot Ferishu (in Dow, 
vol^i. p. 1 — no,) t which throw a general light on the atturs of 
llftidostau. 
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chap. .Tihoon and the Indus they crossed one of the ridges 

I.xv. 0 j- mountains, which are styled by the Arabian 
geographers The stony girdles of the earth. The 
highland robbers were subdued or extirpated; hut 
great numbers of men and horses perished in the 
snow; the emperor himself was let down a precipice 
on a portable scaffold, the ropes were one hundred 
and fifty cubits in length; and. before he could 
reach the bottom, this dangerous operation was five 
times repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at the 
ordinary passage of Attok; and successively tra¬ 
versed, in the footsteps of Alexander, the Pintjnh, 
or five rivers 0 ’, that fall into the master-stream. 
From Attok to Delhi, the high road measures no 
more than six hundred miles; but the two con¬ 
querors deviated to the south-east: and the mo¬ 
tive of Timour was to join his grandson, who had 
atchicved by his command the conquest of Moullan. 
On the eastern bank of the Hyphasis, on the edge 
of the desert, the Macedonian hero halted and 
wept: jhe Mogul entered the desert, reduced the 
fortress of Batnir, and stood in arms before the 
gates of Delhi, a great and flourishing city, which 
had subsisted three centuries under the dominion of 
the Mahometan kings. The siege, more especially of 
the castle,’ might have been a work of time; but he 
tempted, by the appearance of weakness, the sultan 
Mahmoud and his vizir to descend into the plain, 

a Toe riven of Che Punjab, the five eastern branches of the 
Tndu«, have been laid down far the first time with timh and accu¬ 
racy in Major Rennri’s incomparable map of Hindosun. In his 
Critical Memoir he illustrates with judgment and learning the 
marches of Alexander and Timour, 
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.with tea thousand cuirassiers, forty thousand of chap 
his foot-guards, and one hundred and twenty ele- 
phants, whose tusks are said to have been armed 
with sharp and poisoned daggers. Against these 
monsters, or rather against the imagination of his 
troops, he condescended to use some extraordinary 
precautions of lire and a ditch, of iron spikes 
and a rampart of bucklers; but the event taught 
the Moguls to smile at their own fears; and, as 
soon as these unwieldy animals were routed, the 
inferior species (the men of India) disappeared 
from the field. Timour made his triumphal entry 
into the capital of Hiudostan; and admired, with 
a view to imitate, the architecture of the stately 
mosch; but the order or licence of a general 
pillage and massacre polluted the festival of his 
victory. He resolved to purify his soldiers in the 
blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who still sur¬ 
pass, in the proportion of ten to one, the numbers 
of the Moslems, In this pious design, he ad¬ 
vanced one hundred miles to the north-east of 
Delhi, passed the Ganges, fought several battles 
by land and water, and penetrated to the famous 
rock of Coupele, the statue of the cow, that seems 
to discharge the mighty river, whose source is far, 
distant among the mountains of Thibet‘T His 


fifi The two great rivers, the Ganges and Burrampooter, rise in 
Thibet, from the opposite ndgjf's of the same hills, separate from 
each other to the distance of 1200 miles, and, after a winding course 
of SQOO miles, again m«et in one point near the gulf of Bengal. 
Yet so capricious is Fame, that the Burrampooter is a btu disco¬ 
very, while his brother Ganges has been the theme uf ancient and 
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chap, return was along the skirts of the northern hills.;, 
nor could this rapid campaign of one year justify 
the strange foresight of his emirs, that their chil¬ 
dren in a warm climate would degenerate into a 
race -of Hindoos. 

Hi' «.ir It was on the banks of the Ganges that Timonr 
Mihaii'ljj- was informed, by his speedy messengers, of the 
„ disturbances which had arisen on the confines of 
.V|it. i. Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of the Chris¬ 
tians, and the ambitious designs of the sultan Ea- 
jazet. His vigour of mind and body was not im¬ 
paired by sixty-three years, and innumerable fa¬ 
tigues; and, after enjoying some tranquil months 
in the palace of Samarcand, he proclaimed a new 
expedition of seven years into the western coun¬ 
tries of Asia". To the soldiers who had sened in 
the Indian war, he granted the choice of remain¬ 
ing at home, or following their prince: but the 
troops of all the provinces and kingdoms of Persia 
were commanded to assemble at Ispahan, and 
wait the arrival of the Imperial standard. It was 
first directed against the Christians of Georgia, 
who were strong only in their rocks, their castles 
and the winter season; but these obstacles were 
■ overcome by the zeal and perseverance of Timour; 
'the relicls'submitted to the tribute or the Koran; 
and if both religions boasted of their martyrs, 
that name is more justly due to the Christian 

modern story. Coupcle, the scene of Timnur's last victory, mutt 
l>e situate near Loldong, 1100 miles from Calcutta, ami, in 1*74, 
a British camp! fllennd’s Memoir, p 7- .*>9 90 , Ql. 99 ). 

97 See the Institutions, p. 141, to the end nf the 1st book, and 
Sherefeddin tl. c. 1—16. to the entrance ufTuuour into Syria. 
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prisoners, wbo were offered the choice of abjura¬ 
tion or death. On his descent from the hills, the 
emperor gave audience to the first ambassadors of 
Bajazet, and opened the hostile correspondence 
of complaints and menaces; which fermented two 
years before the final explosion. Between two 
jealous and haughty neighbours, the motives of 
quarrel will seldom be wanting. The Mogul and 
Ottoman conquests now touched each other in the 
neighbourhood of Erzerum, and the Euphrates *, 
nor had the doubtful limit been ascertained by 
time and treaty. Each of these ambitious mn- 
iiarehs might aceusc his rival of violating his ter¬ 
ritory, of threatening his vassals, and protecting 
his rebels; and, by the name of rebels, each un¬ 
derstood the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms lie 
had usurped, and whose life or liberty he impla¬ 
cably pursued. The resemblance of character was 
still more dangerous than the opposition of inte¬ 
rest; and in their victorious career/ Timour was 
impatient of an equal, and Bajazet was ignorant 
oi a superior. The' first epistle® of the Mogul 
emperor must have ■ provoked, instead of recon¬ 
ciling, the Turkish sultan; whose family and na¬ 
tion he affected to despise”. “ Dost thou not 

®> W ,• have three copies of these hostile epistles in the Institu¬ 
tions (p. 147.1. in Shcrefeddin (1. y. c. 147. and in Arabshal) (turn, 
h. c. 19 . p. ISJ—201.7; which agree with each other in the tpiut 
and substance rather than in the style. It it probably, that they 
have been translated, with various latitude, from the 'furbish ori¬ 
ginal into the. Arabic and Persian tongues, 

*s The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen 
by the name of Turks, and stigmatizes Ole race and nation of Ba- 
jarei with the lets honourable epithet of Turkmans. 'Vet I do not 
VOI,. XII. C 
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chap. “ know, that the greatest part of Asia is subject 
“ to our arms and our laws? that our.invincible 
“ forces extend from one sea to the other ? that 
“ the potentates of the earth form a line before 
*' our gate ? and that we have compelled fortune 
“ herself to watch over the prosperity of our em- 
“ pire ? 'What is the foundation of thy insolence 
“ and folly? Thou hast fought some battles in 
“ the woods of Anatolia; contemptible trophies! 
“ Thou hast obtained some victories over the 
“ Christians of Europe; thy sword was blessed by 
“ the apostle of God; and thy obedience to the 
#*precopt of the Koran, in waging war against the 
“ infidels, is the sole consideration that prevents 
“ us from destroying thy country, the frontier and 
“ bulwark of the Moslem world. Be wise in 
“ time; reflect; repent; and avert the thunder of 
“ our vengeance, which is yet suspended over thy 
" head. Thou art no more than a pismire; why 
“ wilt thou s'cek to provoke the elephants? Alas' 
“ they will trample thee under their feet.” In 
his replies, llajazet poured forth the indignation 
of a soul which was deeply ^gg<by such unusual 
contempt. After retorting the basest reproaches 
on the thief and rebel of the desert, the Ottoman 
ieeapitula'tcs his boasted victories in Iran, Tou- 
rau, and the-Indies; and labours to prove, that 
Timour had never triumphed unless bv his own 
perfidy and the vices of his^oes. Thy armies 
“ are innumerable; be tbrogso j|but phat are the 

uudcisuiul how the Oitomans cqnjd be descended’ from aTurk- 
uidn sailor; those inland shepheraswere 50 remote ftoin the sea, 
and dll nicinliiue affaire. 
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'•*' arrows ofthe flying Tartar against the scymctars CHAT’ 
!l and battle-axes of my firm and invincible Ja- ^ ^ 
“ nizaries ? I will guard the princes who have 
“ implored my protection: seek them in my tents. 

“ The cities of Arzingan and Erzeroum are mine; 

" and unless the tribute be duly paid. I will de- 
“ mand the arrears under the walls of Tauris and 
“ Sultania.” The ungovernable rage of the sul¬ 
tan at length betrayed him to an insult of a more 
domestic kind. “ If I fly from my arms,” said 
he, “ may my wives be thrice divorced from my 
“ bed: but if thou hast not courage to meet me 
“ in the field, mayest thou again receive thy wives 
“ after they have thrice endured the embraces of 
“ a stranger’".” Any violation by word or deed 
of the secrecy of the haTain is an unpardonable 
offence among the Turkish nations 1 ; and the po¬ 
litical quarrel of the two monarchs was embittered 
by private and personal resentment. Yet in bis 
first expedition, Timour was satisfied with the 
siege and destruction of Siwas or Scbaste, a strong 
city on the borders of Anatolia: and he revenged 


According to the Koran (e.ii. p S7. and SjleN iWuur'cs 
p l.H \ d Musulinan who had thrice dt\orml hn vile iwlm had 
thrice rrpean rl the words of a ditorcO could not la ke iu^ .i y.un^ 
til! after she had been married to, and repudiated ly, another hn-- 
h.md, an ignominious transaction, w Inch it n needless toan?r.n m*, 
by supposing, that the first husband must see her enjoved b\ j e- 
cond before his face (Rycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire, I n. 
c. 21.). 

31 The common delicacy of the Orientals, in net ct speaking of 
thyir*women, is ascribed in a much higher degree by Aralishdh to 
the Turkish nations; and it is remarkable enough, that Uhalconth- 
les {\ it p j5.) had tome knowledge of the prejudice and the 
imttlt. 
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CIIAP. the indiscretion of the Ottoman, on a garrison ci 
four thousand Armenians, who were buried alive 
for the brave and faithful discharge of their duty. 
As a Musulman he seemed to respect the pious 
occupation of Bajazet, who was still engaged in the 
blockade of Constantinople: and after this salutary 
lesson, the Mogul conqueror checked his pursuit, 
and turned aside to the invasion of Syria and 
Tminiir Egypt. In these transactions, the Ottoman prince, 
s ',™ 1 , 1 ’ by the Orientals, and even by Timour, is styled 
A-D.iiiw. the Kaissar of Ruum, the Csm of the Romans: a 
titleu Inch, by a small anticipation,might be given to 
a monarch who possessed the provinces, and threat¬ 
ened the city, of the successors of Constantine '*. 1 - 
The military republic of the Mamalukes still 
reigned in Egypt and Syria: but the dynasty of 
the Turks was overthrown by that of the Cir¬ 
cassians” ; and their favourite Barkok, from a 
slave and a prisoner, was raised and restored to the 
throne. In’the midst of rebellion and discord, he 
braved the menaces, corresponded with the ene¬ 
mies, and detained the ambassadors, of the Mogul, 
who patiently expected his decease, to revenge 
the crimes of the father on the feeble reign 
; of his son Farage. The Syrian emirs ’ 1 were 

Fur the style of the Moguls, see the Institutions (p. 131 . 
147 awl for the Persians, the Biblioth&pic Onentide (p. 882.): 
but l do not find that the title of Ctesar lias been applied by the 
Arabians, or assumed by the Ottomans ihemsehes. 

33 See the reigns of Barkok and Pharadgc, in M. de Guigncs 
(tmu.iv, 1. xxii.), who, from the Arabic texts of Aboulmahasen, 
Fbu Schounah, and Aintabi, has added some facts to our coruno* 
stock of materials. 

w For these recent and domestic transactions, Arabshah, though 
a partial, is a credible witness (tom. i. c.64—68. tom. ii. c. l-*-- 
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•assembled at Aleppo to repel the invasion: they chap. 
confided in the fame and discipline of the Mama- 
lukes, in the temper of their swords and lances of 
the purest steel of Damascus, in the strength of 
their walled cities, and in the populousnees of sixty 
thousand villages: and instead of sustaining a 
siege, they threw open their gates, and arrayed 
their forces in the plain. But these forces were 
not cemented by virtue and' union; and some 
powerful emirs hail been seduced to desert or be¬ 
tray their more loyal companions. Timour’s front 
.was covered with a line of Indian elephants, whose 
turrets were filled with archers and Greek fire : 
the rapid evolutions of his cavalry completed the 
dismay and disorder; the Syrian crouds fell back 
on each other; many thousands were stifled or 
slaughtered in the entrance of the great street; 
the Moguls entered with the fugitives; and, after 
a short defence, the citadel, tlje impregnable ci¬ 
tadel of Aleppo, was surrendered "by cowardice 
or treachery. Among the suppliants and cap- Sji'U 
tives, Timour distinguished the doctors of the law, 
whom lie invited to the dangerous honour of a Nui. u, 
personal conference’".—The Mogul prince was a 
zealous Musulman; but his Persian schools, 
taught him to revere the memory of Ali ami Ho- 

14.). Timour must have been odious to a Syrian, bul the uuto- 
rietj of facts would hau* obliged him. In some measure, to respect 
his enemy and himself. HU bitters may correct the luscious 
sweets of Sherefeddin (1. v. 17—'Jp ). 

These interesiliiig conversations appear to ha^e been copied by 
Aral id i jh (tom i c 08. p (>25—645.) fromtlie cadhi and historian 
Rbn Schounahj a principal actor. Yet how could he be alive se- 
% enty-five jeara afterward* (D’Herbelot, p. 792 .) ? 
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CHAP, scin; and ho had imbibed a deep prejudice against ’ 
the Syrians, as the enemies of the son of the 
daughter of the apostle of God, To these doctors 
lie proposed a captious question, which the casuists 
of llochara, Samarcand, and Herat, were incapable 
of resolving. “ Who are the true martyrs, of 
“ those who are slain on my side, or on that of 
“my enemies? - ’ But he was silenced, or satis¬ 
fied, by the dexterity of one of the cadhis of 
.Aleppo, who replied in the words of Mahomet 
himself, that the motive, not the ensign, consti¬ 
tutes the martyr: and that the Moslems of either 
party, who fight only for the glory of God, may 
deserve that sacred appellation. The true succes¬ 
sion of the caliphs was a controversy of a still 
more delicate nature, and the frankness of a doctor, 
too honest for his situation, provoked the emperor 
to exclaim, “ Ye arc as false as those of Damas- 
“ eus: Moawiyah .was an usurper, Yezid a tyrant, 
“ and Ali aloue is the lawful successor of the pro- 
“ pilot." A prudent explanation restored his 
tranquillity; and he passed to a more familiar 
topic of conversation. “ What is your age?" said 
he to the cadhi. “ Fifty years.”—■*' It would he 
^k_th ''jigc_j)f my eldest son: you see me here (con- 
’■ tinned Tiniour) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. 

“ Yet by my arm has the Almighty been pleased 
“ to. subdue the kingdoms of Iran, Tourau, and 
“ the Indies. I am not a man of blood; and 
“ Gnd is my witness, that in all iny war's I bate 
“ nmer been the aggressor, and that my enemies 
“ have always been the authors of their own cala- 
“ mity.” During this peaceful conversation, tile 
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streets of Aleppo streamed with blood, and re- chap 
echoed with the cries of mothers and children, 
with the shrieks of violated virgins. The rich 
plunder that was abandoned to his soldiers might 
stimulate their avarice; but their cruelty was en¬ 
forced by the peremptory command of producing 
an adequate number of heads, which, according to 
his custom, were curiously piled in columns and 
pyramids: the Moguls celebrated the feast of vic¬ 
tory, while the surviving Moslems passed the 
night in tears and in chains. I shall not dwell 
on the march of the destroyer from Aleppo to 
Damascus, where he was rudely encountered, and' 
almost overthrown, by the armies of Egypt. A 
retrograde motion was imputed to his distress and 
despair: one of his nephews deserted to the 
enemy; and Syria rejoiced in the tale of his de¬ 
feat, when the sultan was driven by the revolt of 
the Mamalukes to escape with precipitation and 
shame to his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by 
their prince, the inhabitants of Damascus still 
defended their walls; and Timour consented to 
raise the siege, if they would adorn his retreat 
with a gift or ransom; each article of nine pieces. 

But no sooner had he introduced himself into the 
city, under colour of a truce, than he petfulTohri^ 
violated the treaty; imposed a contribution of ten Da.-rus- 
millions of gold; and animated his troops to chas- ]4()| 
tise the posterity of those Syrians who had exe- ■ 
euted. or approved, the murder #f the grandson of 
Mtihomet. A family whieh had given honourable 
burial to the head of Hosein, and a colony of arti¬ 
ficers, whom lie sent to labour at Samarcand, were 
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alone reserved in the general massacre; and, after 
a period of seven centuries, Damascus was reduced 
to ashes, because a Tartar was moved by religious 
zeal to-avenge the blood of an Arab. The losses 
and fatigues of the campaign obliged Timour to 
renounce the conquest of Palestine and Egypt; 
but in his return to the Euphrates, he delivered 
Aleppo to the flames; and justified his pious mo¬ 
tive by the pardon and reward of two thousand 
sectaries of Ali, who were desirous to visit the 
tomb of his sou. I have expatiated on the per¬ 
sonal anecdotes which mark the character of the 
Mogul hero-? but I shall briefly mention '", that he 
erected on the ruins of Bagdad a pyramid of ninety 
thousand heads: again visited Georgia; encamped 
on the banks of Araxos; and proclaimed his reso¬ 
lution of marching against the Ottoman emperor. 
Conscious of the importance of the war, he collected 
his forces front every pnninee: eight hundred 
thousand men were enrolled on his military list '; 


'i' 1 The liMiches and occupations rti 1 Timour botwe* u the Swiun 
and Ottoman wars, arc represented by Sin rrtcddm (1. \. t*. U‘j— 
43.; and A rah'bah (tom li. c. IS— 16A. 

W Thh number of 800,000 was extracted by Arab shah, nr 
rather hy Kbn Schounah, ex rationano Timun, on the faith of 
jTjnznu.uwifficcr (tom. i. c. fiS p. 617 -). and it is remarkable 
enough, that a Greek historian ^Phrauza, 1. i- c. Sty ' add* no more 
than 20,000 men. Poggius reckons 1 , 000 , 000 ; another Latin 
contemporary (Chron. Tarvisiauum, apud Aiiiratnn, lom xix. p. 
800A 1,100,000 ; and the enormous sum of 1,000,000 is attested 
by a German soldier, who was present at the battle of Angma 
(LeuncUv. ad Chaleondyl. 1. iii. p. H 2 -). Timour, u>his Institu¬ 
tions, has not deigned to calculate his troops, his subjects, or bis 
re\ cnues. 
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.-Jmt the splendid commands of five, and ten, thou- ni \i*. 
sand horse, may be rather expressive of the rank 
and pension of the chiefs, than of the genuine 
number of effective soldiers In the pillage of 
Syria, the Moguls had acquired immense riches: 
lait the delivery' of their pay and arrears for seven 
years, more firmly attached them to the Imperial 
standard, y 

During this diversion of the Mogul arms, Baja- IliU 
zet had two years to collect his forces for a more \ i)., K ,L 
serious encounter. They consisted of four hundred 
thousand horse and toot whose merit and fidelity 
were of an unequal complexion. We may discri¬ 
minate the Janizaries, who have been gradually 
raised to an establishment of forty thousand men; 
a national cavalry, the Spahis of modem times; 
twenty thousand cuirassiers of Europe, clad in 
black and impenetrable armour; the troops of 
Anatolia, whose princes had taken refuge in the 
camp of Timour, and a colony of Tartars, whom 
he had driven from Kipzak, and to whom Bajazet 
had assigned a settlement in the plains of Ailria- 
nojdc. The fearless confidence of the sultan urged 
hint to meet his antagonist; and, as if he had 
chosen that spot for revenge, he displayed his ban- 

3n A wide latitude nl nun-ctlcctiies was allowed by theOre.it 
Mogul foi hi, mvti grille and the benefit of his officers! Bcnuer’- 
)iatrmi was l’cnuc-Ji j/an, tomniauder of 5000 horse, of which lie 
UMinUmrd no more than JiOO (Voyages, tom. i. ]i. 388, 389 !• 

* Timour luinwlf fixes at400,000men the Ottoman army Josh, 
tiiiions. p. 3M ),w Inch tweduced to 1,50,000 by Phrama (1.i. c. 3<|.l, 

*nd sw Llied by the German soldier to 1,400,000. It is esidinl, 

Out the Moguls were the more numerous. 
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cii u>. ncrc uc;ir the ruins of the unfortunate Suvas. In 
the mean while, Timour moved from the A raxes 
through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia: 
his boldness was secured by the wisest precautions; 
his speed was guided by order and discipline; and 
the woods, the mountains, and the rivers, were 
diligently explored by the flying squadrons, who 
marked his road and preceded his standard. 
Firm in his plan of fighting in the heart of the 
Ottoman kingdom, he avoided their camp; dex- 
trously inclined to the left; occupied Ca>sarea; 
traversed the salt desert and the river Haly's; and 
invested Angora: while the sultan, immoveable 
and ignorant in his post, compared the Tartar 
Untie of swiftness to the crawling of a snail y ‘; he returned 
A Djnc, on the wings of indignation to the relief of 
July 26 . _ 4 j,g 0ra . an i as both generals were alike impa¬ 
tient for action, the plains round that city were 
the scene of a memorable battle, which has immor¬ 
talised the glory of Timour and the shame of 15a- 
jazet. For this signal victory the Mogul emperor 
was iudebted to himself, to the genius of the mo¬ 
ment, and the discipline of thirty years. He had- 
improved the tactics, without violating the mau- 
' ners^of his nation", whose force still consisted 
Tn the missile weapons, and rapid evolutions, of a 

40 It m ay not be useless to mark the di>trmces between Angora 
and the neighbouring cities, by the joutmes <>t the caravans, each 
of twenty or tweuty-fivc milts, to Smyrna xx. to Kiotalua x to 
B,, ur ,a x* to Cicsarea viii. to Sinope x. to Nieotnedia ix to Constan- 
l.nnplexn or xiii. (see Tourucfort, V oyagt. &u Lciant, tom ii, 
lcitre xxi }. 

See the System* of Tactics in the In-rilutioin, "hlrh the 
En^hfah cditorahaie illustrated with elaborate plan- ip. 37 J—407 )• 
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(tumorous cavalry. From a single troop to a great chap. 
army, the mode of attack was the same; a foremost 
line first advanced to the charge, and was supported 
in a just order by the squadrons of the great van¬ 
guard. The general’s eye watched over the field, 
aiM. at his command the front and rear of the 
right and left wings successively moved forwards 
in their several divisions, and in a direct or 
oblique line: the enemy was pressed by eighteen 
or twenty attacks; and each attack afforded a 
chance of victory. If they all proved fruitless 
or unsuccessful, the occasion was worthy of the 
emperor himself, who gave the signal of advancing 
to the standard and main body, which he led in 
personHut in the battle of Angora, the mam 
body itself was supported, on the flanks and in 
the rear, by the bravest squadrons of the reserve, 
commanded by the sons and grandsons of Timour. 

The conqueror of Ilindostan ostentatiously shewed 
a line of elephants, the trophies, rather than the 
instruments, of victory: the use of the Greek fire 
was familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans: but 
had they borrowed from Europe the recent iuvon- 
tiou of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial thun¬ 
der, in the hands of either nation, must have 
turned the fortune of the day 4 ’. In that day 


45 The sultan himself (wi Timour) ihust then put the foot of 
courjy intii the stirrup of patience. A Tartar metaphor, which is 
hm in the Kiutlish, but presorted in the French, version of the 
institute-, p.l.vo, 157*). 

*• Tiie fJrti-L tire, on Timour’s side, is attested hy Sherefeddm 
(1. \ . i 47), but Voltaire’s strange suspicion, that some cannon, 
iiiscnUd with strange characters, rtiuM have been sent by that mo¬ 
narch to IXIln, i, ieluted bv the min crsal silence of contemporary** 
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Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier and a 
chief: but his genius sunk under a stronger ascen¬ 
dant; and, from various motives, the greatest 
part of his troops failed him in the decisive 
moment. His rigour and avarice had provoked 
a mutiny among the Turks; and even his. 'xin 
Soliman too hastily withdrew from the- field. The 
forces of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were 
drawn away to the banners of their lawful princes. 
His Tartar allies had been tempted by the let¬ 
ters and emissaries of Tiniour ’ 1 ; who reproached 
their ignoble servitude under the slaves of their 
fathers; and offered to their hopes the dominion 
of their new, or the liberty of their ancient, 
country. In the right wing of Bajazet the cuiras¬ 
siers of Europe charged, with faithful hearts and 
irresistible arms; but these men of iron were 
soon broken by an artful flight and headlong 
pursuit: and the Janizaries, alone, without cavalry 
or missile weapons, were encompassed by the 
circle of the Mogul hunters. Their valour was at 
length oppressed by heat, thirst, and the weight of 
numbers; and the unfortunate sultan, afflicted 
with the gout in his hands and feet, was trans¬ 
ported from the field on the fleetest of his horses. 
He was pursued and taken by the titular khan of 
Zagatai; and, after his capture, and the defeat of 
the Ottoman powers, the kingdom of Anatolia 

*4 Timnur has dissembled tills secret and important negot iation 
with the Tartars, which is indisputably proied by the joint cudrnce 
of the Arabian (tom. i. c 47. p apt 1, Turkish (Annul. Lrunriai. 
p 321 ), and Persian historians (Khondcinir, apud D’Hcrbelot, 
p. 882.). 
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^submitted to the conqueror, who planted his 
' standard at Kiotahia, and dispersed on all sides 
the ministers of rapine and destruction. Mirza 
Mehemmed Sultan, the eldest and best beloved 
of his grandsons, was dispatched to Boursa, with 
thirty thousand horse; and such was his youthful 
ardour, that he arrived with only four thousand 
at the gates of the capital, after performing in five 
days a march of two hundred and thirty miles. 
Yet tear is still more rapid in its course: and 
. Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had already passed 
_ over to Europe with the royal treasure. The 
spoil, however, of the palace and city was iin- 
; mense: the inhabitants had escaped; but the build- 
ings, for the most part of wood, were reduced to 
ashes. From Bqursa, the grandson of Timour 
advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and flourishing 
city; and the Mogul squadrons were only stopped 
by the waves of the Propontis. The same success 
attended the other mirzas and ’emirs in their ex¬ 
cursions : and Smyrna, defended by the zeal and 
courage of the Bbodiau knights, alone deserved 
the presence of the emperor himself After an 
obstinate defence, the place was taken by storm; 
all that breathed was put to the sword; and the 
heads of the Christian heroes were launched from’ 
the engines, on board of two earracks, or great 
ships of Europe, that rode at anchor in the har¬ 
bour. The Moslems of Asia rejoiced in their de- 
■ liveranee from a dangerous and domestic foe, and 
a parallel was drawn between the two rivals, by 
observing that Tiniour, in fourteen days, had 
reduced a fortress which bad sustained seven 
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CHAP. y° ars ^e siege, °r at least the blockade, of Ba- 
lxw jaaet". 

The his- The iron cage in which Bajazet was imprisoned 
iron clge 5 ^ Tamerlane, so long and so often repeated as a 
moral lesson, is now rejected as a fable by the mo¬ 
dem writers, who smile at the vulgar credulity”. 
They appeal with confidence to the Persian history 
of Sherefeddin Ali, which has been given to our 
curiosity in a French version, and from which I 
shall collect and abridge a more specious narrative 
of this memorable transaction. No sooner was 
disproved Timour informed that the captive Ottoman was 
lianliisto-" at door of his tent, than he graciously stept 
run ofTi- forwards to receive him, seated him by his side, 
U10lir ’ and mingled with just reproaches a soothing pity 
for Ids rank and misfortune. *• Alas!" said the 
emperor, “ the decree of fate is now accomplished 
“ by your own fault: it is the web which you have 
“ woven, the thorns of the tree which yourself 
“ have planted. I wished to spare, and even 
“ to assist, the champion of the Moslems: you 
“ braved our threats; you despised our friendship; 
“ you forced us to enter your kingdom with our 
“ invincible armies. Behold the event. Had you 

45 For the war of Anatolia or Rouin, I add some hints in the 
Institutions, to the copious narratives of Shcrefeddm tl. v. c 44— 
65.) and Arabshah (tom. it. c. 20 —35.). On this part only of Ti- 
niour's history, it is lawful to quote tile Turk- .Cauteuur, p. 53— 
53. Anual Leunclav. p. 320 —322.) and the Greeks (Phranza, 
1. i. e Cg. Ducas, c. 15—17 Chalcondyles, 1 . ni ). 

* Hie scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sur l’Histoire Gcneralt, 
c. S8.) is ready oh this, as on every occasion, to reject a popplar 
tale, and to diminish the magnitude of vice and virtue , and on 
most occasions his incredulity is reasonable. 
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.{■ vanquished, T am not ignorant of the fate which 
‘ you reserved for myself and my troops. But I 
“ disdain to retaliate: vour life and honour arc 
“ secure; and I shall express my gratitude to God 
“ by my clemency to man." The royal captive 
sbpwed some signs of repentance, accepted the hn- 
mdiation of a robe of honour, and embraced with 
tears his sou Mousa, who, at his request, was sought 
and found among the captives of the field. The 
Ottoman princes were lodged in a splendid pa¬ 
vilion ; and the respect of the guards could be sur¬ 
passed only by their vigilance. On the arrival of 
the haram from lloursa, Timour restored the queen 
Despina and her daughter to their father and hus¬ 
band; but he piously required, that the Servian 
princess, who had hitherto been indulged in the 
profession of Christianity, should crabraee without 
delay the religion of the prophet. In the feast 
of victory, to which Bajasset was invited, the 
Mogul emperor placed a crown on liis head and 
a sceptre in his hand, with a solemn assurance 
of restoring him with an increase of glory' to the 
throne of his ancestors. But the effect of this 
promise was disappointed by the sultan’s untimely 
death: amidst the care of the most skilful phy¬ 
sicians, he expired of an apoplexy at Akshehr, 
the Antioch of Pisidia, about nine months after 
his defeat. 1 lie victor dropped a tear over his 
grave; his body, with royal pomp, was conveyed 
to tile mausoleum which lie had erected at Boursa; 
and his son Mousa, alter receiving a rich present 
of gold and jewels, of horses and arms, was in- 
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CHAP, vested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom., 
of-Anatolia. 

^ Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, 
which has been extracted from his own memo¬ 
rials, and dedicated to his son and grandson, 
nineteen years after his decease 4 '; and, at a time 
when the truth was remembered by thousands, a 
manifest falsehood would have implied a satire on 
his real conduct. Weighty indeed i« this evi¬ 
dence, adopted by all the Persian histories 1 '; yet 
flattery, more especially in the East, is lu->- and 
. audacious; and the harsh and ignominious tieat- 
megt of Bajazet is attested by a chain of witnesses, 
some of whom shall he produced in the order of 
atiesusi, l. their time and country. 1, The reader lias not 
pleach • f or g 0 t the garrison of French, uliom the mar¬ 
shal Boucicault left behind him fur the defence 
of Constantinople. They were on the spot to 
receive the earliest and most faithful intelligence 
of the overthrow of their great adversary; and 
it is more than probable, that sume of them ac¬ 
companied the Greek embassy to the camp of 
Tamerlane. From their account, the iian'sh/ps 
of the prison and death of ImjczcI are affirmed by 
the marshal’s servant and 1.1 lonan, within the 

*7 See the History of Shcrefeddin \ t 4jj r »j, 5*1 fui 

Thuwdtk was finished at Shira?, in the year 1454, and dedicated 
to Sultan Ibrahim, the son of Sharnkh, tile son of Tunrmr, who 
reigned in Farsistan m his father's lifetime 

After the perusal of Khondemir, Ebn Schounah, &c. the 
learned D’Herbdoi (Bibliot. Orientele, p. 80C.) may affirm, that 
this fable is not mentioned in the most authentic histories; bui 
his denial of the vi$ibW testimony of Arabshnh, leaves some room 
to suspect his accuracy. 
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distance of seven years*'. 2. The name of Pog- 
gius the Italian" is deservedly famous among the 
revivers of learning in the fifteenth century. His 
elegant dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune'" 
was composed in his fiftieth year, twenty-eight 
\e?rs after the Turkish victory of Tainc]la'ie' v ; 
whom In* celebrates as not inferior to tile illus¬ 
trious Uarbarians of antiquity. Of his exploits 
and discipline Poggius was informed by seroral 
ocular witnesses; nor does he forget an example 
so apposite to his theme as the Ottoman monarch, 
.whom the Scythian confined like a wild beast in 
an iron cage, and exhibited a spectacle to Asia. 
I might add the authority of two Italian chroni¬ 
cles, perhaps of an earlier date, which would prove 
at least that the same story, whether false or true, 
was imported into Europe with the first tidings 

*■* Li lut humane (Bttjazrt) pris.etniemi en prison,cn Inquclle 
niouiul tic dun mnrt! Meinonrs de HoueicauIt^P. i c .*7 These 
manoir- were comp. sni whde tile marshal still senior nf 
Gliih.i, tn >iii whuHT he ua-. expelled in the year l4u(), In a popu¬ 
lar hi mii.-i linn Muialon, Annuli d'ltalu, tmn. xu. p.47J, 474 ). 

The i< .tiler will hud a sail'factory a* count nf the life and 
writnr ol Pusaiii-., in the Poiij.iJii.i, an entertainim; work of M. 
Lent nit, diu! 111 tin Bihlioiheca Laima media: el iiitf.n.e /Lulls of 
Palin, ius -loin \ p lib—J 08 ) Po&uius was bum in the ^eftr 
1340. and dn d in 1 f •}) 

: ’ 1 The dialogue de Varietate Fortuuo; (of winch a complete and 
elegant edition ha- been published at Pans m 17SM, in 4to ), was 
composed a shoit time hetore the dealli of Pope Martin V (j» .S h 
and ion equentk about the end ot ihe jtar 1430. 

M ^See a s|4endul and tloquent encomium ol Tamerlane, p ?(>— 
ipse enim non (says Po^uis) qui fuere in ejus castris . . . . 
Kc^em vivuin cepu, cavejquc in modum fef® mclusuin per om- 
neiu Asidin eircumiulil tgreirium admirandumque spectaculum 
ioriuiix 

VOL. XII. J) 
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3. by tile 
Arabs; 


of the revolution 5 ’. 3. At the time when Pog*. 
gius flourished at Borne, Ahmed Ebn Arabshah 
composed at Damascus the florid'and malevolent 
history of Tiinour, for which he had collected ma¬ 
terials in his journies over Turkey and Tartary 5 ’. 
Without any possible correspondence between the 
Latin and the Arabian writer, they agree in the 
tact of the iron cage; and their agreement is a 
striking proof of their common veracity. Ahmed 
Arabshah likewise relates another outrage, which 
Bajazet endured, of a more domestic and tender 
nature. His indiscreet mention of women and 
divorces was deeply resented by the jealous Tar¬ 
tar : in the feast of victory, the wine was served 
by female cupbearers, and the sultan beheld his 
own concubines and wives confounded among the 
slaves, and exposed without a veil to the eyes of 
intemperance. To escape a similar indignity, it 
is said, that his .successors, except in a single in¬ 
stance, have abstained from legitimate nuptials; 
and the Ottoman practice and belief, at least in 
the sixteenth century, is attested by the observing 
Busbequius" 5 , ambassador from the court of Vienna 

* s* The Chrouicon Tarvhianum (in Muralori, Script. Rcrum 
Jtalicarum, tom. xix. p. 800 1, and thr Aniulcs Estenses (tom. 
xvui. p. 974.). The two authors, Andrea tic Rcdusis dc £>ucto, 
and James dc Delayto, were both contemporaries, and hoth chan¬ 
cellors, the one of Tre\igi, the other of Ferrara. The evidence 
of the former is the most po^itne. 

5 * See Arabshah, tmn. ii. c. 58. 34. He travelled in regiones 
Rumitas, A. H. (A.D. 1435, July 27), tom. u. c s 2. p. 13. 

55 Busbequius in Lcgatione TurricA, epist. i. p. 52. Yet hit 
respectable authority is somewhat shaken by the subsequent mar¬ 
riages of Amurath 11. with a Servian, and of Mahomet II. with an 
Asiatic, princess (Canicmir, p 33. y3.). 
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.Jto the great Soliman. 4, Such is the separation chap. 
of language, that the testimony of a Greek is not 
less independent than that of a Latin or an Arab. ■*. W t!»- 
I suppress the names of Chaleondylcs and l)ueas, 
who flourished in a later period, and who speak in 
a 'less positive tone; but more attention is dm- to 
George Phranza*’, protovestiare of the last empe¬ 
rors, and who was born a year before the battle of 
Angora. Twenty-two years after that event, he 
was sent ambassador to Amurath the second; 
and the historian might converse with some vete- 
-Man janizaries, who had been made prisoners with 
the sultan, and had themselves seen him in his 
iron cage. 5. The last evidence, in every sense, i 
is that of the Turkish annals, which have been 
consulted or transcribed by Leunclavius, Pocock, 
and Cantemir' 7 . They unanimously deplore the 
captivity of the iron cage; and some credit may 
be allowed to national historians, who cannot stig¬ 
matize the Tartar without uncovering the shame 
of their king and country. 

From these opposite premises, a fair and mode- i’mlui.ic 
rate conclusion may be deduced. I am satisfied ™ l1 "' 
that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully described the 
first ostentatious interview, in which the conqueror, 
whose spirits were harmonized by success, affected 
the character of generosity. But his mind was 
'insensibly alienated by the unseasonable arro- 


Sec the testimony of George Phranza (1. i. c 2Q.\ ami hid life 
in Ifimckius (de Script. Byzant. P. i. c 40 L ChJcomljies and 
Ducas speak in general terms of Jiyazet’s chum. 

Ann ales I.eundav. p. 321. Pncock, Prolegomen. ad Abul- 
pharag 0\nast. Cantemir, p W 
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chap, ganec of Bajazet ; the complaints of Ms enemies, 
the Anatolian princes, were just and vehement; 
and Timour betrayed a design of leading his royal 
eaptive in triumph to Samareand. An attempt 
to facilitate his escape, by digging a mine under 
the tent, provoked the Mogul emperor to impose 
a harsher restraint; and in his perpetual inarches, 
an iron cage on a waggon might be invented, not 
as a wanton insult, but as a rigorous precaution. 
Timour had read in some fabulous history a simi¬ 
lar treatment of one of his predecessors, a king of 
Persia; and Bajazet was condemned to represent 
the person, and expiate the guilt, of the Roman 
DmiI. of Caesar 3 '. But the strength of his mind and body 
!um 403 , fainted under the trial, and his premature death 
Mdali *'■ might, without injustice, be ascribed to the severity 
of Timour. He warred not with the dead; a tear 
and a sepulchre were all that he could bestow on a 
captive who was delivered from his power; and if 
Mousa, the son of Bajazet, was permitted to reign 
over the ruins of Boursa, the greatest part of the 
province of Anatolia had been restored by the con¬ 
queror to their lawful sovereigns. 

Term of From the Irtish and Volga to the Persian Gulf, 
liit,!" 1 " ant [ f rom the Ganges to Damascus and the Archi- 
Tunom, pelago, Asia was in the hand of Timour; his ar- 
A.D. 1403 . werg invisible, his ambition was boundless. 


M’A Sapor, king of Persia, had been marie prisoner, and inclosed 
in the figure of a cow’s hide by Maximum or Galerius Caesar. 
Such is the fable related by Eutychius (Annul tom. i. p. 421’ vers. 
Poroc-k). The recollection of the true history (Decline and Pall, 
&c. vol. it. p. 144—156.) will teach us in appreciate the knowledge 
uf the Orientals of the ages which precede the Hegira. 
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pnd his zeal might aspire to conquer and convert chap. 
the Christian kingdoms of the West, which al- 
ready trembled at his name. He touched the 
utmost verge of the land; but an insuperable, 
though narrow, sea rolled between the two con¬ 
tinents of Europe and Asia; and the lord of 
so many tomans, or myriads, of horse, was net 
master of a single galley. The two passages of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople 
and Gallipoli, were possessed, the one by the 
Christians, the other by the Turks. On this 
-.great occasion, they forgot the difference of reli¬ 
gion, to act with union and firmness in the com¬ 
mon cause: the double streights were guarded 
with ships awl fortifications; and they separately 
withheld the transports which Timour demanded 
of either nation, under the pretence of attacking 
their enemy. At the same time, they soothed 
his pride with tributary gifts jnd suppliant em¬ 
bassies, and prudently tempted him to retreat 
with the honours of victory. Solinian, the son 
of Bajazet, implored his clemency for his father 
and himself; accepted, by a red patent, the in¬ 
vestiture of the kingdom of -Romania, which 
he already held by the sword; and reiterated 
his ardent wish, of easting himself in perron at 
the feet of the king of the world. The Greek 

se Awl).ball (tom. 11 c. 25.) describes, like a cunnro luirller, 
the stTciglits.of Gallipoli and Constantinople. To acipmr a just 
liWnf these cents, I have compared the narratives and prejudices 
of the Moguls, Turks, Greeks, and Arabians. The Spanish am- 
Wador mentions this ho.tile union of the Christians and Otto¬ 
mans (Vie de Timiiui, p. ()(>). 
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emperor 1,1 (either John or Manuel) submitted' to 
pay the same tribute which he had stipulated with 
the Turkish sultan, "and ratified the treaty by an 
oath of allegiance, from which he could absolve 
his conscience so soon as the Mogul arms had re¬ 
tired from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of 
nations ascribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a 
new design of vast and romantic compass; a de¬ 
sign of subduing Egypt and Africa, marching 
from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, entering 
Europe by the Streights of Gibraltar, and, after 
imposing his yoke on the kingdoms of Christen¬ 
dom, of returning home by the deserts of Russia 
and Tartary. This remote, and perhaps imagi¬ 
nary, danger was averted by the submission of the 
sultan of Egypt: the honours of the prayer and 
the coin, attested at Cairo the supremacy of Ti- 
mour; and a rare gift of a giraffe, or camelopard, 
and nine ostriches, represented at Samarcand the 
tribute of the African world. Our imagination is 
not less astonished by the portrait of a Mogul, 
who, in his camp, before Smyrna, meditates, and 
almost accomplishes, the invasion of the Chinese 
empire 01 . Timour was urged to this enterprise by 
national honour and religious zeal. The torrents 
which he had shed of Musulman blood could be 

® Since die name of Cdesar had been transferred to the sulians 
of Roum, the Greek princes of Constantinople (Shercfeddin, ]. v. 
c. 54.) were confounded with the Christian lords of Gallipoli, 
Thessalonica, &rc. under die title of Tekkw, which is derived by 
corruption from the genitive tovxi^uw (Cantemir, p. 51.)* 1 

ft See Sherefeddin, 1. v. c. 4., who marks, in a just itinerary, 
the road to China, .which Avabshah (tom. it. c. 33.) paints ut 
vague and rhetorical colours. 
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expiated only by an equal destruction of the inft- CHAP, 
dels; and as he now stood at^tlie gates of para- 
dise, he might best secure his glorious entrance 
by demolishing the idols of China, founding 
mosebs in every city, and establishing the pro¬ 
fession of faith in one God, and his prophet Ma¬ 
homet. The recent expulsion of the house of 
Zlngis was an insult on the Mogul name; and 
the disorders of the empire afforded the fairest 
opportunity for revenge. The illustrious Hong- 
vou, founder of the dynasty of Ming, died four 
years before the battle of Angora; and his grand¬ 
son, a weak and unfortunate youth, was burnt in 
his palace, after a million of Chinese had perished 
in the civil war"'. Before lie evacuated Anatolia, 

Timour dispatched beyond the Sihoon a numerous 
army, or rather eolony, of his old and new sub¬ 
jects, to open the road, to subdue the Pagan 
Calmucks and Mungals, and to found cities and 
magazines in the desert; and, by the diligence 
of his lieutenant, he soon received a perfect map 
and description of the unknown regions, from 
the source of the Irtish to the wall of China. 

During these preparations, the emperor at- 
ehieved the final conquest of Georgia; passed 
the winter on the hanks of the Araxes; appeased 
the troubles of Persia; and slowly returned to his 
capital, after a campaign of four years and nine 
months. 

^-•Synopsis Hist. Siuicffi, p. 74~-76. (in the itth part of the 
Relations tie Tlieveuot), Dubalde, Hist, de la Chine ttom i. p. 507, 

5UH. folio edition); and for the Chronology of the Chinese empe- 
rofs, De Outgoes, Ilist. des Huns, tom. i, p, 71, 72. 
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chap. On tlie throne of Samarcand 1 ", he displayed, in 
a short repose, his magnificence and power ; lis- 
Ui= tn- tenet! to the complaints of the people; distributed 
hjm'ar- 11 3 J ust llieasure of rewards and punishments; em- 
a 'd’ho* pio - vcd * lis riclies itt tile architecture of palaces 
JuK— and temples; and gave audience to the ambas- 
Badors of E sypt. Arabia, India, Tartary, Russia, 
and Spain, the last of whom presented a suit of 
tapestry which eclipsed the pencil of the Oriental 
artists. The marriage of six of the emperor’s 
grandsons was esteemed an "act of religion as 
well as of paternal tenderness; and the pomp of 
the ancient caliphs was revived in their nuptials. 
They were celebrated in the-gardens of Canighul, 
decorated with innumerable tents and pavilions, 
which displayed the luxury of a great city, and 
the spoils of a victorious camp. . Whole forests 
were cut down to supply fuel for the kitchens', 
the plain was spread with pyramids of meat, and 
vases of every liquor, to which thousands of guests 
were courteously invited; the orders of the state, 
and the nations of the earth, were marshalled at 
the royal banquet; nor were the ambassadors of 
Europe (says the haughty Persian) excluded from 
the feast; since even the cusses , the smallest of 
fish, find their place in the ocean 01 . The public 

For the return, triumph, and death of Tunour, tee bhe- 
refeddin (1. \\. c. 1—30.) and Arabshdh (tom. h. c. .I.'i— 47 .) 

^ Sherefeddin (1. \i. c. 24.) mentions the ambassadors qf one 
of the most potent sovereigns of Europe. We know that 1 : was 
Henry III. king of Castile; and’the curious relation of his two 
embassies is still extant (Mariana, Hist. Ilispau. l.xtx. c. 11. tom. ii. 
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joy was testified by illuminations and masquerades; 
the trades of Samarcancl passed in review; and 
every’ trade was emulous to execute some quaint 
device, some marvellous pageant, with the mate¬ 
rials of their peculiar art. After the marriage- 
contracts had been ratified by the cadhis, the 
bridegrooms and their brides retired to the nuptial 
chambers: nine times, according to the Asiatic 
■fashion, they were dressed and undressed; and at 
each change of apparel, pearls and rubies were 
showered on their heads, and contemptuously 
- .abandoned to their attendants. A general indul¬ 
gence was proclaimed: every law was relaxed, 
every pleasure was allowed; the people was free, 
the sovereign was idle; and the historian of 
Timour may remark, that, after devoting fifty 
years to the attainment of empire, the only happy 
period of his life were the two months in which he 
ceased to exercise his power. But he was soon 
awakened to the cares of government and war. 
The standard was unfurled for the invasion of 
China: the emirs made their report of two hun¬ 
dred thousand, the select and veteran soldiers of 
Iran and Touran: their baggage and provisions 
were transported by five hundred great waggons, 
and an immeuse train of horses and camels; and 
the troops might prepare for a long absence, since 
more than six months were employed in the tran¬ 
quil journey of a caravan from Samarcand to 


(HAP. 

i. xv. 


[I. 3!p, 330. Arcrliswment it l'HiO. dr Timur Bee, |> 28—33.!. 
There appears likewise to ha\e been some correspondence heirs ecu 
tlie Mogul emperor and tire court of Chariest II, king of France 
(Alstons de France, par Vclly et Vdliret, tom. mi. p. 33ti), 
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chap, rekin. Tv cither age, nor the severity of the 
winter, could retard the impatience of Timour; 
he mounted on horseback, passed the Sihoon on 
the ice, marched seventy-six parasangs, three hun¬ 
dred miles, from his capital, and pitched his hut 
camp in the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he 
Hiwimth was expected bv the angel of death. Fatigue, and 

outlie null ■ F ° 

to chnui, the indiscreet use ot iced water, accelerated the 
^iriVi' 5 ’ P ro g ress of his fever; and the conqueror of Asia 
expired in the seventieth year of his age, thirty- 
five years after he had ascended the throne of 
Zagatai. His designs were lost; his armies were 
disbanded; China was saved; and fourteen years 
after his decease, the most powerful of his children 
sent an embassy of friendship and commerce to the 
court of Pekin ' 5 . 

Character The fame of Timour has pervaded the East and 
r,mum. West; his posterity is still invested with the Im¬ 
perial title ; and,the admiration of his subjects, 
who revered liim almost as a deity, may be justi¬ 
fied iu some degree by the praise or confession of 
his bitterest enemies Although lie was lame 
of an hand and foot, his form and stature were 
not unworthy of his rank; and his vigorous health, 
so essential to himself and to the world, was corro¬ 
borated by temperance and exercise. In his fami- 

* tiee the translation of the Fcrsi.m account of their embassy, a 
curious and original piece no the lvth part of the Relations dcThc- 
unot.) They presented the emperor of China with an old horse 
which Timour had formerly rode. It was in the year H 19 , th.it 
they departed from the court of Herat, tt> which place they ret&rned 
111 142* from Pekin. 

® From Arabahah, tom. il. c. <tf) The bright or softer colours 
arc borrowed front Shercfeddm, DTleibeloi, and the Institutions. 
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Ijar discourse he was grave and modest, and if he 
was ignorant of the Arabic language, he spoke 
with fluency and elegance the Persian and Turk¬ 
ish idioms. It was his delight to converse with 
the learned on topics of history and science; 
and the amusement of his leisure hours was the 
game of chess, which.he improvpd or corrupted 
with new refinements 61 . In his religion, he was a 
Jealous, though not perhaps an orthodox, Musul- 
man “; but his sound understanding may tempt 
us to l>c]icvc, that a superstitious reverence for 
omens and prophecies, for saints and astrologers, 
was only affected as an instrument of policy. In 
the government of a vast empire, he stood alone 
and absolute, without a rebel to oppose his power, 
a favourite to seduce his affections, or a minister 
to mislead his judgment. It was his-firmest maxim, 
that whatever might be the consequence, the 
word of the prince should never be disputed or re¬ 
called ; but his foes have maliciously observed, that 
the commands of anger and destruction were more 
strictly executed than those of beneficence and 
favour. His sons and grandsons, of whom Timour 
left six-and-thirty at his decease, were his first 
and most submissive subjects; and whenever they 

IIis new sj'iii'in was multiplied from 32 pieces and 04 squares 
to Mi pieces jrtd 110 or 130 squares : Iml, except in his court, the 
nit! game h.is been thought sufhciently elaborate. The Mogul cm, 
perm Mas r.ithcr pleaded than hurt with the urtory of a subject 
a chcss-plaver will tel the value of this encomium! 

See Sherefcdchn, 1. v. e. t.i. 25 Arub'-hah (tom. ii. c. Qh. 
p. 8 <fl. 803.) reprmes the impiety of Timour and the Moguls, who 
almost preferred to the Koun the l’ursa, or Law of Zingis (cui 
Deus nulcdu-at). nor will he believe that Sharokh had abolished 
ihc use and authority of that I\igan code. 


CHAP. 

LXV. 
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CHAP, deviated from their duty, they were corrected, 

r y I ' * 

according to the laws of Hingis, with the baston- 
adc, and afterwards restored to honour and com¬ 
mand. Perhaps his heart was not devoid of the 
sucial virtues; perhaps he was not incapable of 
loving Ids friends and pardoning his enemies; but 
the rules of morality are founded on the public 
interest; and it may be sufficient to applaud the 
tc Lidom of a monarch, for the liberality by which 
he is not impoverished, and for the justice by which 
he is strengthened and enriched. To maintain 
the harmony of authority and obedience, to chastise 
the proud, to protect the weak, to reward the de- 
- serving, to banish vice and idleness from his domi¬ 
nions, to secure the traveller and merchant, to re¬ 
strain the depredations of the soldier, to cherish 
the labours of'the husbandman, to encourage in¬ 
dustry' and learning, and, by an equal and moderate 
assessment, to increase the revenue, without in¬ 
creasing the taxes, are indeed the duties of a prince; 
but, in the discharge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate recompense. Thnour might 
boast, that, at his accession to the throne, Asia 
was the prey of anarchy and rapine, whilst under 
his prosperous monarchy a child, fearless and un¬ 
hurt, might carry a purse of gold from the East to 
the West. Such was his confidence of merit, that 
from this reformation he derived an excuse for his 
victories, and a title to universal dominion. The 
four following observations will serve tQ appreciate 
bis claim to the public gratitude; and perhaps 
we shall conclude, that the Mogul emperor was 
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father the scourge than the benefactor of mankind, chap. 
J. If some partial disorders, some local oppres- ■ 
sions, were healed by the sword ofTimour, the 
remedy was far more pernicious than the disease. 

By their rapine, cruelty, and discord, the petty 
tyrants of Persia might afflict their subjects; but 
whole nations were crushed under the footsteps of 
the reformer. The ground which had been occu¬ 
pied by flourishing cities, was often marked by his 
abominable trophies, by columns, or pyramids, of 
human heads. Astraean, Carizme, Delhi, Ispa- 
•han, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, 
and a thousand others, were sacked, or burnt, or 
utterly destroyed, in his presence, and by his 
troops; and perhaps his conscience would have 
been startled, if a priest or philosopher had dared 
to number the millions of victims whom he had 
sacrificed to the establishment of [reace and order' 1 . 

2. His most destructive wars yere rather inroads 
than conquests. He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, 

Russia, Hindostan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, and 
Georgia, without a hope or a desire of preserving 
those distant provinces. From thence he departed 
Laden with spoil; but he left behind him neither 
troops to awe the contumacious, nor magistrates 
to protect the obedient, natives. When he had 

Besides the bluody passages of this narratne, I must refer to 
an anticipation in the sixth solunic of the Decline and I 1 ah, a. In, h 
in a single note (p. 56. note 25 ) accumulates near 3U0,UtM heads 
of the monuments of his cruelty. Except in Halve', play on the 
fifth*of November, I did not expect to hear of Timuui’s amiable 
moderation ^White’s preface, p. 7.). Yet I can excuse a generous 
enthusiasm tu the reader, and still more in the editor, ot 'hr /e-. 
it'luhmu. 
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broken the fabric of their andent government, he 
abandoned them to the evils which his invasion 
had aggravated or caused, nor were these evils 
compensated by any present or possible benefits. 

3. The kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia were 
the proper field which he laboured to cultivate 
and adorn, as the perpetual inheritance of his fa¬ 
mily. But his peaceful labours were often inter¬ 
rupted, and sometimes blasted, by the absence or 
the conqueror. While he triumphed on the Volga 
or the Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, 
forgot their master and their duty. The public 
and private injuries were poorly redressed by the 
tardy rigour of inquiry and punishment; and we 
must be content to praise the Institutions of Ti- 
mour, as the specious idea of a perfect monarchy. 

4. Whatsoever might be the blessings of his ad¬ 
ministration, they evaporated with his life. To 
reign, rather than to govern, was the ambition of 
his children and grandchildren 7 "; the enemies of 
each other and of the people. A fragment of the 
empire was upheld with some glory by Sharokh, ' 
his youngest son; but after his decease, the scene 
was again involved in darkness and blood; and 
before the end of a century, Transoxiana and 
Persia were trampled by the Uzbeks from the 
north, and the Turkmans of the black and white 
sheep. The race of Timour would have been ex¬ 
tinct, if an hero, his descendant in the fifth de- 

70 Consult the last chapters of Sherefeddin and Arabshahj and 
M. de Guignes (Hist, des Hans, tom. iv. 1. xx,), Fraser’s History 
of Nadir Shah, p. 1 —‘ 62 . The story of Timour’s descendants is 
imperfectly told \ and the second and third jKirts of Sherefeddin are 
unknown. 
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gree, had not fled before the Uzbek arms to the chap. 
conquest of Hindostan. His successors (the great 
Moguls 71 ) extended their sway from the mountains 
of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and from Candahar 
to the gulf ofBengal. Since the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, their empire has been dissolved; their trea¬ 
sures of Delhi have been rifled by a Persian rob¬ 
ber; and the richest of their kingdoms is now 
"possessed by a company of Christian merchants, of 
a remote island in the Northern ocean. 

Far different was the fate of the Ottoman (.uUm 
monarchy. The massy trunk was bent to the 
ground, but no sooner did the hurricane pass A.UiW 
away, than it again rose with fresh vigour and 
more lively vegetation. When Timour, in every 
sense, had evacuated Anatolia, he left the cities 
without a palace, a treasure, or a king. The 
open country was overspread with hordes of shep¬ 
herds and robbers of Tartar or Jfiq-kman origin; 
the recent conquests of Bajazet were restored to 
the emirs, one of whom, in base revenge, demo¬ 
lished his sepulchre; and his five sons were eager, 
by civil discord, to consume the remnant of their 
patrimony. I shall enumerate their names in the 
order of their age and actions'". I. It is doubt- 1 Mum*. 
ful, whether I relate the story of the true Jlus- ! ' ilJ ’ 
tapha, or of an impostor who personated that lost 

Shah Allum, the present Mo^u], is in the fourteenth de.rji: 
from Tiinour, by Miran Shah, his third son. See the second 
▼olame of Dojv's History of Hindustan. 

72 The civil wart, from the death of Bajazet to that of Mastaph.i, 
are related, according to the Turks, by Demetrius Cantemir fp. 

—880. Of the Greeks, Chaloondyles (1. iv. and v.), Phnuj/.t 1 
i c ju— 32.), and Dueus (t\ Id—"7 ), the last is the uiostcopmui 
and ben informed. 
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prince. He fovtght by his father’s side in the 
battle of Angora: but when the captive sultan 
was permitted to inquire for his children, ‘Mousa 
alone could be found; and the Turkish historians, 
the slaves of the triumphant 'faction, are persuaded 
that his brother was confounded among the slain. 
If Mustapha escaped from that disastrous field, 
he was concealed twelve years from his friends and 
enemies; till he emerged in Thessaly, and was 
hailed by a numerous party, as the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Bajazet. His first defeat would have 
been his last, had not the true, or false, Musta¬ 
pha been saved by the Greeks, and restored, after 
the decease of his brother Mahomet, to liberty and 
empire. A degenerate mind seemed to argue his 
spurious birth: and if, on the throne of Adrian- 
ople, he was adored as the Ottoman sultan, his 
flight, his fetters, and an ignominious gibbet, 
delivered the impostor to popular contempt. A 
similar character and claim was asserted by several 
rival pretenders; thirty persons are said to have 
suffered under the name of Mustapha ; and these 
frequent executions may perhaps insinuate, that 
the Turkish court was not perfectly secure of the 
death of the lawful prince. 2. After his father’s 
captivity, Isa 71 reigned for some time in the 
neighbourhood of Angora, Sinope, and the Black 
Sea; and his ambassadors were dismissed from 
the presence of Timour with fair promises and 
honourable gifts. But their master wps soon de¬ 
prived of his province and life, by a jealous bro- 

' J Arabshah, turn. n. c. 2(5. whose testimony on this occasion 
is weij'hty’and valuable. The existence of J«»a /’unknown to the 
Turks; is likewise confirmed by Shcrefeddin. v. c. b7.). 
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tlier, the sovereign of Amasia; and the final event 
suggested a pious allusion, that the law of Moses 
and Jesus, of ha ami Mourn, had been abrogated 
by the greater Mahomet. U. Sulimun is not num¬ 
bered in the list of the Turkish emperors: yet he 
checked the victorious progress of the Moguls; 
and after their departure, united for a while the 
thrones of Adrianople and Boursa. In war he 
-was brave, active, and fortunate: his courage 
was softened by clemency: but it was likewise 
inflamed by presumption, and corrupted by in¬ 
temperance and idleness. lie relaxed the nerves 
of discipline, in a government where either the 
subject or the sovereign must continually tremble: 
his vices alienated the chiefs of the army and the 
law; and his daily drunkenness, so contemptible 
in a prince and a man, was doublv odious in a 
disciple of the prophet. In the slumber of intoxi¬ 
cation lie was surprised by bis brotjier Mousa; and 
as he fled from Adrianople towards rhe Byzantine 
capital, Sulimun was overtaken and slain in a bath, 
after a reign of seven years and ten months. 

The investiture of Mousa degraded him as the 
slave of the Moguls: his tributary kingdom of 
Anatolia was eoniined within a narrow limit, nor 
coidd his broken militia and empty treasury con¬ 
tend with the hardy and veteran bauds of tile so¬ 
vereign of Romania. Mousa fled in di-guise from 
the palace of lloursa; traversed the Propontis in 
an open boat; wandered over the Walachian and 
Servian hills; and after some vain attempts, as¬ 
cended the throne of Adrianople, so recently 
stained with the blootl of Soliinaii. In a reign 
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of three years anil an half, his troops were victo¬ 
rious against the Christians of Hungary and the 
Morca; but Mousa was ruined by his timorous 
disjjosition and unseasonable clemency. After re¬ 
signing the sovereignty of Anatolia, he fell a vic¬ 
tim to the perfidy of his ministers, and the supe¬ 
rior ascendant of his brother Mahomet. 5. The 
final victory of Mahomet was the just recompense 
of his prudence and moderation. Before his fa-- 
thcr's captivity, the royal youth had been en¬ 
trusted with the government of Amasia, thirty 
days journey from Constantinople, and the Turk¬ 
ish frontier against the Christians of Trebizonil 
and Georgia. The castle, iu Asiatic warfare, was 
esteemed impregnable; and the city of Amasia’ 4 , 
which is equally divided by the river Iris, rises on 
either side in the form of an amphitheatre, and 
represents on a smaller scale the image of Bagdad. 
In his rapid career, Timour appears to have over¬ 
looked this obscure and contumacious angle of 
Anatolia; and Mahomet, without provoking the 
conqueror, maintained his silent independence, 
and chased from the province the last stragglers of 
the Tartar host. He relieved himself from the 
dangerous neighbourhood of Isa ; but in the con¬ 
tests of their more powerful brethren, his firm 
neutrality was respected: till, after the triumph 
of Mousa, he stood forth the heir and avenger 
of the unfortunate Soliman. Mahomet obtained 
Anatolia by treaty, and Komania by arms: and 
the soldier who presented him with the head of 


** AmlViuh, !r»f*. citnt Abulnd.i, fab xvii p. 30C 

Busbcqmu 5 , cpi-l i p fjfi, y7 in Inner* CM*, cl Aina-iann. 
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Mousa, was rewarded as the benefactor of his kina; rn.vi' 
and country. The eight years of his sole and , 
peaceful reign were usefully employed in banish¬ 
ing the vices of civil discord, and restoring on a 
h'rmcT basis the fabric of the Ottoman monarchy. 

His last care was the choice of two vizirs. llajazet 
and Ibrahim" 1 , who might guide the youth of his n.n-n ..i 
soil Amurath; and such was their union and pm- 
dence. that they concealed above forty days the 
emperor’s death, till the arrival of his successor in I'. i> ;i ’ 

the palace of Boursa. A new war was kindled in_.. 

Europe by the prince, or impostor, Mustapha; 
the first vizir lost his army and his head; but the 
more fortiuiate Ibrahim, whose name and family 
are still revered, extinguished the last pretender to 
the throne of Hajazet, and closed the scene of do¬ 
mestic hostility. 

In these conflicts, the wisest Turks, and indeed It--i.n.i.n 
the body of the nation, were strijn^v attached to n,j„ 
the unity of the empire; and Romania and Ana- 
tolia, so often torn asunder by private ambition, 
were animated by a strong and invincible tendency 
of cohesion. Their efforts might have instructed 
the Christian powers; and had they occupied, with 
a confederate fleet, the streiglits of Gallipoli, the 
Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have been 
speedily annihilated. But the schism of the 
AVest, and the factions and wars of France and 
England, diverted the Latins from this generous 

75 The virtues of Ibrahim are praised In a cnnti mpoiaiv fired 
{.Ducas, c ) Hjs descendant-! are the -ole noble- in Turkes 
thev content ihesnsehes 'with the administration ot Ins pious toini- 
datn^iiN, arc excused from public offices, and recehe n\o annm! 
visits, from the sultju i( anteinn, p 7<> ). 
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\i\ enterprise: they enjoyed the present respite, with- 
^ out a thought of futurity; and were often tempted 
by a momentary interest to serve the common 
enemy of their religion. A colony of Genoese 1 '', 
which had been planted at Phocsta' 7 on the Io¬ 
nian coast, was enriched by the lucrative monopoly 
of alum 18 ; and their tranquillity, under the Turk¬ 
ish empire, was secured by the annual payment of 
tribute. In the last eivil war of the Ottomans, 
the Genoese governor, Adorno, a bold and ambi¬ 
tious youth, embraced the party of Amurath; and 
undertook, with seven stout gallics, to transport 
him from Asia to Europe. The sultan and five- 
hundred guards embarked on board the admiral's 
ship; which was- manned by eight hundred of 
the bravest Franks. His life and liberty were in 
their hands; nor can we, without reluctance, ap¬ 
plaud the fidelity of Adomo, who, in die midst 
of the passage . knelt before him, and gratefully 
accepted a discharge of his arrears of tribute. 

Sfc P,u*li\mu il. \ c i, Nircphorus C«n*4«»ras (I. n. c l.i 
Sherd t ilihii I \ c. .17 \ an«l Due;*-. p. Uj The List of these, u 
euiiou-, and caicful ob'-eivcr, is entitled, Limn his birth and station, 
to particular credit in nil that concerns lonu uiid the islands. 
Amonu.the nations that n sotted to New Plinuea, lie mentions the 
lutglish (1/'Aijroi'; un eail\ evidence of Mcditcn ancon trade 
77 I'm the sprit of n.iugdtion, and freedom ot ancient PhneJPa, 
nr rather of the Phoriuns, consult the 1st hook ot Herodotus, 
and tin- (>rour.i|>l»< .d Index of his last and learned French trans¬ 
lator, M l.auhn ('tom. vn. p 

Pline.vj i> not euu met died bj Pliny (lli t Nat. xxw. 50 .) 
among the places productive ot alum, he reckons lluxpt as the 
in -1. jud for ihe second the ible ot Melos, whose alum mines are 
described b\ Tmirnefiu 1 Mom. 1 let ire n ), <1 traveller an. I a nalu- 
roliM. Alter the In-* ot PJiu.c.t, the f remit sr, in f* imd that 
Uieli’l mineral 111 the isle oi 1 st liu (Ismael, HouiHaud, ud lhicaui, 
c. Cc.J. 
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Tlffv landed in sight of Mustapha and Gallipoli; cn w>. 
tw?l thousand Italians, armed with lances and bat- . I X '' 
tie-axes, attended Amurath to the conquest of 
Adrianople; and this venal service was soon re¬ 
paid by the ruin of the commerce and colony of 
i’hociea. 

If Timour had generously inarched at the re- *■->« 1,1 1 
quest, and to the relief, of the Greek emperor, he n >. 
might lie entitled to the praise and gratitude of 
the Christians 1 ". But a Musulman, who carried 
into Georgia the sword of persecution, and re-_ 
spectcd the holy warfare of Bajazet, was not dis¬ 
posed to pity or succour the idolaters of Europe. 

The Tartar followed the impulse of ambition; 
and the deliverance of Constantinople was the ac¬ 
cidental consequence. When Manuel abdicated 
the government, it was his prayer, rather than his 
hope, that the ruin of the church and state might 
be delayed beyond his uuhappyi’Anys; and after 
his return from a western pilgrimage, lie expected 
even- hour the news of the sad catastrophe. ()ti 
a sudden, he was astonished and rejoiced by the 
intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, and the 
captivity of the Ottoman. Manuel" immediately 

7'* The writer who h.t«. the rno-l ihu cd this l.ihulnus tii-m n ■ f\, 

niirmp nun.* Sir \\ ilium Temple ihi* wnjl.s, ml m |> 

opt.ivo edition , ilut 1mer of exotic \irtji< Atm the t 
of Kus-u, &.<■ and tin- pas'-d-ie of tb* Knul* , in> TjU.u ii* ru 
reliefs, Nhit*-, admiri*-, anil refu** , < the my *»t ('orHunline His 
fUlUTinsj jifin il d» nati**i in ftei\ line horn ilu* truinoi Iimii” , 

\et his pleating hettons arc mure cm. usable than the crm.* < I 
(\uitemir. 

a " For the rc*i^ns of Manuel .in 1 John, of Mahomet I And 
Aiijur.ifh II «eo the Oil)man hiv.'»)\ f d Cantumr (j*. 7**—0!- \ 

.md # th* three Ont k<, Huleondylc?, Phranaa, and Dueas, v.lm 
itill supeiii.j io#n.s mah. 
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sailed from Modon in the Morea; ascended the 
throne of Constantinople, and dismissed his blind 
competitor to an easy exile in the isle of Lesbos. 
The ambassadors of the son of Bajazet were soon 
introduced to his presence; but their pride was 
fallen, their tone was modest; they were awed by 
the just apprehension, lest the Greeks should open 
to the Moguls the gates of Europe. Soliman 
saluted the emperor by the name of father; so¬ 
licited at his hands the government or gift of Ro¬ 
mania; and promised to deserve his favour by 
inviolable friendship* and the restitution of Thes- 
Salonica, with the most important places along the 
Strymon, the Propontis, and the Black Sea. The 
alliance of Soliman exposed the emperor to the 
enmity and revenge of Mousa: the Turks ap¬ 
peared in arms before the gates of Constantinople; 
but they were repulsed by sea and land; and un¬ 
less the city guarded by some foreign merce¬ 
naries, the Greeks must’ have wondered at their 
own triumph. But, instead of prolonging the di¬ 
vision of the Ottoman powers, the policy or pas¬ 
sion of Manuel was tempted to assist the most 
formidable of the sons of Bajazet. He concluded 
a treaty *with Mahomet, whose progress was checked 
by the insuperable barrier of Gallipoli: the sultan 
and his troops were transported over the Bospho¬ 
rus ; he was hospitably entertained in the capital; 
and his successful sally was the first step to the 
conquest of Romania. The ruin was. suspended 
by the prudence and moderation of the conqueror: 
he faithfully discharged his own obligations and 
those of Soliman, respected the laws of gratitude 
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anti peace; and left the emperor guardian of his ciiai* 
younger sons, in the vain hope of saving them v 
from the jealous cruelty of their brother Amu- 
rath. But the execution of his last testament 
would have offended the national honour and re¬ 
ligion : and the divan unanimously pronounced, 
that the royal youths should never he abandoned 
to the custody and education of a Christian dog. 

On this refusal, the Byzantine councils were di¬ 
vided : but the age and caution of Manuel yielded 
to the presumption of his son John; and they un-_ . 
/sheathed a dangerous weapon of revenge, by dis¬ 
missing the true or false Mustapha, who had long 
been detained as a captive and hostage, and for 
whose maintenance they received an annual pen¬ 
sion of three hundred thousand aspers". At the 
door of his prison, Mustapha subscribed to every 
proposal; and the keys of Gallipoli, or rather of 
Europe, were stipulated as the ppk^of his deliver¬ 
ance. But no sooner was he seated on the throne 
of llomaniu, than he dismissed the Greek ambas¬ 
sadors with a smile of contempt, declaring, in a 
pious tone, that, at the day of judgment, lie would 
rather answer for the violation of an oath, than 
for the surrender of a Mosul man city into the 
hands of the infidels. The emperor was at once 
the enemy of the two rivals; from whom he had 


fli The Turkish a^per (Horn the (neck oatnioj'’ :s f r»i v r, .1 pi" »■ 
of uhUf or silver money, at present nim.li d< h.wd, Inn w\\u h w. s 
formerly ttpm.il<*nt in the S 4 th part, at Icj'-t, i* i .1 \ rnrtt.in 1 1 mat 
or vpiin; and the :'.(in,( 11 >0 n'-ptr-, a pnn«rl\ Jh.wamr >n ha.iI 
ttihute, inaj he nimpKUfl at '•telling (LeuntUrv T.iririi'l 

Tate. j». -K)t»— 4<>R j. 
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l'II \P sustained, and to.whom he had offered, an injut)-; 
$ud the victor}' of Amurath was followed, in flic 
eusuiijg,spring, by the siege of Constantinople \ 
r.iM iLiiii re %i° us merit of subduing the city of 

iioj.iv the Calais, attracted from Asia a crowd of volun- 
ShT teers, who aspired to the crown of martyrdom: 
A 1 1 i-t-’e, their military ardour was inflamed by the promise 

.1 nnc 1(1— * 9 . 9 1 

August 2 k of rich spoils and beautiful females; and the sul- 
tans ambition was consecrated by the presence 
and prediction of Seid Bcchar, a descendant of the 
prophet'who arrived in the camp, on a mule, 
with a venerable train of five hundred disciples. 
But lie might blush, if a fanatic could blush, at 
the failure of his assurances. The strength of the 
walls resisted an army of two hundred thousand 
Turks: their assaults were repelled by the sallies 
of the Greeks and their foreign mercenaries; the 
old resources of defence were opposed to the new 
engines of attack; and the enthusiasm of the der¬ 
vish, who was snatched to heaven in visionary con¬ 
verse with Mahomet, was answered by the credulity 
of the Christians, who beheld the Virgin Mary, in a 
violet garment, walking on the rampart and animat¬ 
ing their courage". After a siege of two months, 
Amnrath was recalled to Boursa by a domestic rc- 


a - l'or (hr of ('(inManiinriple in 1 422, see the particular 
and contcinpm-tiy naname of John Can.mus published by Leo 
All.ituis, at the end oi his edition of Arrnpnhra fp 1R8—liH) 
C.inteimr, p. hO. Gtnauu*. who describes Seid Bechar with- 
oiu naming him, supposes ilut the friend of Mahomet assumed m 
lin amours the pintle^e of a prophet, and that the laire?t of Liu 
Cirnh nuns weie promised to the saint and his disciples. 

Fnr this miraculous apparition, Caiiaiiu* appeals to the Mu- 
snlinan saint j but who will bur tc c tunony for Seid Ijecharr 
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volt; which had been kindled by Greek treachery, CHAP. 
amNvas soon extinguished by the death of a guilt- 
less brother. While he led his Janizaries to new con- The can 
quests in Europe and Asia, the Byzantine empire Kl”oi»- 
was indulged in a servile and precarious respite of j^j)' l4 o S 
thirty years. Manuel sunk into the grave; and -Ju^su—’ 
John Paheologus was permitted to reign, for an Oct. 31 . ’ 
annual tribute of three hundred thousand aspers, 
and the dereliction of almost all that he held be¬ 
yond the suburbs of Constantinople. 

In the establishment and restoration of the Hereditary 


•Turkish empire, the first merit must doubtless be S'S 
assigned to the personal qualities of the sultans; 
since, in human life, the most important scenes 
will depend on the character of a single actor. 

By some shades of wisdom and virtue, they may 
be discriminated from each other; but, except in a 
single instance, a period of nine reigns, and two 
hundred and sixty-five years, is oqeN$>ied, from the 
elevation of Othman to the death of Soliman, by 
a rare series of warlike and active princes, who im¬ 
pressed their subjects with obedience and their 
enemies with terror. Instead of the slothful 
luxury of the seraglio, the heirs of royalty were 
educated in the council and the field: from early 
youth they were entrusted by their fathers with 
the command of provinces and armies; and this 
manly institution, which was often productive of 
civil war, must have essentially contributed to the 
discipline apd vigour of the monarchy. The Otto¬ 
mans' cannot style themselves, like the Arabian 
caliphs, the descendants or successors of the apostle 
of God; and the kindred which they claim with 
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CHAP, the Tartar khans of the house of Zingis, appears 
to be founded in flattery rather than in truth 
Their origin is obscure; but their sacred aud inde¬ 
feasible right, which no time can erase, and no 
violence can infringe, was soon and unalterably 
implanted in the minds of their subjects. A weak 
or vicious sultan may be deposed and strangled; 
but his inheritance devolves to an infant or an 
ideot: nor has the most daring rebel presumed to 
ascend the throne of his lawful sovereign 10 . While 
. the transient dynasties of Asia have been eonti- 
• nually subverted by a crafty vizir in the palace or- 
a victorious general in the camp, the Ottoman 
succession has been confirmed by the practice of 
live centuries, and is now incorporated with the 
vital principle of the Turkish nation. 

Education To the spirit and constitution of that nation, 
viiw'of 1 " a sriong and singular influence may however be 
ihi TmU ascribed. TJw'-primitive subjects of Othman were 
the four hundred families of wandering Turkmans, 
who had followed his ancestors from the Oxus to 
the Sangar; and the plains of Anatolia are still 
covered with the white and black tents of their 
rustic brethren. But this original drop was dis- 

83 See Ricam H i. c. in) The Tml.i-h sultans assume the title 
of khan. Yet Abulglwi is ignorant of his Ottoman cousins. 

The third grand \izir of the name of Kmjierli, who was slain 
at the battle of halank.men in l(iyi (Camemir, p 382.\ presumed 
to <ay, that all the sureessors of Snliman had been funb or luanls, 
and that it was time to abolish the race(Marsigli Stato Mililare, $;r. 
p. This political lu-rolic was a good whig, and justified 
against the French ambawdor the resolution of England tMignot, 
Hist.des Ottomans, tom. m p 414.'. His presumption condemns 
the singular exception of continuing offices in the same family. 
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solved in the mass of voluntary and vanquished chap 
subnets, who, under the name of Turks, are 
united by the common ties of religion, language, 
and manners. In the cities, from Erzeroum to 
Belgrade, that national appellation is common to 
all the Moslems, the first and most honourable 
inhabitants; but they have abandoned, at least in 
Romania, the villages, and the cultivation of the 
land, to the Christian peasants. In the vigorous 
age of the Ottoman government, the Turks were 
themselves excluded from all civil and military, 
honours; and a senile class, an artificial people, 
was raised hv the discipline of education to obey, 
to conquer, and to command®. From the time of 
Orchan and the first Amurath, the sultans were 
persuaded that a government of the sword must be 
renewed in each generation with new soldiers; 
and that such soldiers must be sought, not in 
effeminate Asia, but among the beedy and warlike 
natives of Europe. The provinces of Thrace, 
Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, and Servin, be¬ 
came the perpetual seminary of the Turkish 
army; and when the royal fifth of the captives 
was diminished by conquest, an inhuman tax, ot 
the fifth child, or of every fifth year, was rigo¬ 
rously levied on the Christian families. At the 
age of twelve or fourteen years, the most robust 
youths were tom from their parents; their names 
were enrolled in a hook; and from that moment 

n; ClulcomKk'. ;l and Dura-. |i C3' rslutiit ll'i rudo lima- 
incjil. of the Ottoman and tin iranauuuunu id Clmslwu 
chiMaii into Tuikick suMiUb 
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they were clothed, taught, and maintained, for-the 
public service. According to the promise of tileir 
appearance, they were selected for the royal schools 
of Boursa, Pera, and Adrianople, entrusted to the 
care of the bashaws, or dispersed in the houses of 
the Anatolian peasantry. It was the firbt eare of 
their masters to instruct them in the Turkish lan¬ 
guage : their bodies were exercised by every labour 
that could fortify their strength; they learned to 
wrestle, tv leap, to run, to shoot with the bow, 
and afterwards with the musket; till they were 
drafted into the chambers and companies of the 
Janizaries, and severely trained in the military or 
monastic discipline of the order. The youths most 
conspicuous lor birth, talents, and beauty, were ad¬ 
mitted into the inferior class of Aghtmof'laHx, or 
the more liberal rank of Iclto^lana, of whom the 
former were attached to the palace, and the latter to 
the person of the,prince. In four successive schools, 
under the rod of the white eunuchs, the arts of 
"horsemanship and of darting the javelin were their 
daily exercise, while those of a more studious east 
applied themselves to the study of the Koran, and 
the knowledge of the Arabic and Persian tongues. 
As they advanced in seniority and merit, they 
were gradually dismissed to military, civil, and 
even ecclesiastical employments: the longer their 
stay, the higher was their expectation; till, at a 
mature period, they were admitted into the num¬ 
ber of the forty agas, who stood before the sultan, 
and were promoted by his choice to the govern¬ 
ment of provinces and the first honours of the 
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empire 1 ®. Such a mode of institution was ad- 
liiihtbly adapted to the form and spirit of a des¬ 
potic monarchy. The ministers and generals were, 
in the strictest sense, the slaves of the emperor, to 
whose bounty they were indebted tor their in¬ 
struction and support. When they left tile se¬ 
raglio, and suffered their beards to grow as the 
symbol of enfranchisement, they found themselves 
in an important office, without faction or friend¬ 
ship, without parents and without heirs, dependent 
on the hand which had raised them from the dust,, 
and which, on the slightest displeasure, could 
break in pieces these statues of glass, as they arc 
aptly termed by the Turkish proverb'", lu the 
slow and painful steps of education, their character 
and talents were unfolded to a discerning eye: the 
man, naked and alone, was reduced to the standard 
of his personal merit; and, if the sovereign bad 
wisdom to chuse, lie possessed a^sire and bound¬ 
less liberty of choice. The Ottoman candidates 
were trained by the virtues of abstinence to 
those of action; hv the habits of submission to 
those of command. A similar spirit was diffused 
among the troops; and their silence and rolniety, 
their patience and modesty, have extorted the re- 


88 Thii sketch of the Turkish education and d»-t .ph'ic h chiefly 
borrowed from llirautN Stale of ihe Oiiuiii.m hmpiiv., iheSiuu 
Mihurr dll’ IniiicrioOi'imiaiiiio«d • uiiulM.u-i rli ihHjw, 17 
in folm;, and a ]) *•><*)ijitiou of I he Srru 'lm, appioved l«\ Mr. 
fitcavci liintM'h, a nirmu. travelled .uid 11 *-i’i!■ *J m ih> -.e'lmd 
\ oliiTjit* of his woik> 

W J'mjiii ih cm no of cm * nl* il" *i‘ - 1 ’ 'd ^ icnna < 
p. I^t i, their place in ty he \alm d .U ih:- < vi ar- *iid ' h 'll puu'lix* 
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luctant praise of their Christian enemies'”. Nor 
can the victory appear doubtful, if we compare’the 
discipline and exercise of the Janizaries with the 
pride of birth, the independence of chivalry, the 
ignorance of the new levies, the mutinous temper 
of the veterans, and the vices of intemperance and 
disorder, which so long contaminated the armies of 
Europe. 

The only hope of salvation for the Greek em¬ 
pire, and the adjacent kingdoms, would have been 
.some more powerful weapon, some discovery in the 
art of war, that should give them a decisive supe¬ 
riority over their Turkish foes. Such a weapon 
was in their hands; such a discovery had been 
made in the critical moment of their fate. The 
ehymists of China or Europe had found, by casual 
or elaborate experiments, that a mixture of salt¬ 
petre, sulphur, and charcoal, produces, with a spark 
of fire, a tremendous explosion. It was soon ob¬ 
served, that if the expansive force were compressed 
in a strong tube, a ball of stone or iron might be 
expelled with irresistible and destructive velocity. 
The precise aira of the invention ‘and application 
of gunpowder ' 11 is involved in doubtful traditions 
and equivocal language; yet we may clearly dis¬ 
cern, that it was known before the middle of the 
fourteenth century; and that before the end of 
the same, the use of artillery in battles and sieges, 
by sea and land, was familiar to the states of Ger- 

l«' See the entertaining and judicious letters of Ru<bequni«. 

y* The first and -econd volumes nf Dr. Watson's Chcmual 
Kv.ns (ontam two valuable discourses on the discovery and com* 
jjusition 01^unpondei 
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many, Italy, Spain, France, and England * The 
priority of nations is of small account; none could 
derive any exclusive benefit from their previous or 
superior knowledge; and in the common improve¬ 
ment. they stood on the same level of relative 
power and military science. Nor was it possible 
to circumscribe the secret within the pale of the 
church; it was disclosed to the Turks by the trea¬ 
chery of apostates and the selfish policy of rivals; 
and the sultans had sense to adopt, and wealth to 
reward, the talents of a Christian engineer. The 
Genoese, who transported Amurath into Europe, 
must be accused as his preceptors; and it was pro¬ 
bably by their hands that his cannon was east and 
directed at the siege of Constantinople" 5 . The 
first attempt was indeed unsuccessful; but in the 
general warfare of the age, the advantage was on 
their side who were most commonly the assailants: 
for a while the proportion of the.attack and de¬ 
fence was suspended; and this thundeiing artil¬ 
lery was pointed against the walls and towers 


Gi 

t'HAP. 

LXV 


y- On tins sulycct modern testunome.- cannot be trusted The 
ona.ui.jl passes are collected by Dm jiilt iGln.--. Liim t.m. i. 
p, <>75. Bombard 1 ') Tiut in the early doubtful twibi In, the mum , 
sound, fire, and effect, that stem to express our ariillen. nu\ be 

fairly lOtcrprcted of the old entrinei and the Greek hrt Tui the 

Jbup.livh cannon at Crecy, tin. .tuibonty ot John V iil.ini (( limn. 
1 mi c (75 1 must be weiffhed against the sileutt ot Fmis^ml N cl 
Miim trni Antiquit Jtalm mcdii -Tai, tom u Dismti \\u p '' 14 . 
51 , > jias prod need decinvc pa^aFe from Petrarch ile Ibmeihia 
ninusqui Forlorn l)ulo^), who, lit lure llu* ynr 1 < 41 , e.vfu.itis 
tlu> terrevinal ihmnkr, iif rar.i, nuhf n»mn»iin 

yJTIieTurk--.il raw.'joij, wliuh Dum- '< to ■ hr*t niiroduce. 

iHme llelmade ■ A D U , is nu-i.n-.m .1 b;, < 'lu'coiwkl.-s -1 % 
p 1 V in 11'.'V. ill iln ‘if{ie ul ( ■u.-i.iufm*i|ilc 
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CHAP. which had fen erected only to resist tie b 
potent engines of antiquity. By the Venejjnlis, 
the use of gunpowder was communicated without 
reproach to the sultans of Egypt and Persia, their 
allies against the Ottoman power; the secret was 
soon propagated to the extremities of Asia; and 
the advantage of the European was confined to his 
easy victories over the savages of the new world, 
If we contrast the rapid progress of this mis¬ 
chievous discovery with the slow and laborious 
.advances of reason, science, and the arts of peace, 
a philosopher, according to his temper, will laugh. 
or weep at the folly of mankind, 
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CHAP. LXVI. 

Applications of the Eastern Emperors to the 
Popes.—Visits to the West, of John the First, 

Manuel, and John the Second, Fald'ologus .— 

Cnion of the Greek and Latin Churches, pro¬ 
moted hi/ the Council of Basil, and concluded’ 
at Ferrara and Florence.—State of Literature 
at (’onstantinople.—Its Revival in l tab/ In/ the 
Greek Fugitives. — Curiositi/ and Emulation of 
the Latins. 

In the four last centuries of the Greek emperors, ( hap 
their friendly or hostile aspect towards the pope , 

and the Lathis may be observed as the thermo- i; n ,!, JS , y 
meter of their prosperity or distress; as the scale of 
the rise and fall of the Barbarian dynasties. 'When An.fmm- 
the Turks of the house of Seljuk pervaded Asia, pi([ ' l( . Br ¬ 
and threatened Constantinople, we have seen at 
the council of Placentia, the suppliant ambassa- ad.iw 
dors of Alexius imploring the protection of the 
common father of the Christians. No sooner had 
the arms of the French pilgrims removed the sul¬ 
tan from Nice to Iconium, than the Greek princes 
resumed, or avowed, their genuine hatred and con¬ 
tempt for the schismatics of the West, which pre¬ 
cipitated the first downfal of their empire. The 
date of the Mogul invasion is marked in the soft 
and charitable language of Jolm Vataccs. After 
VOL. XII. 
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CHAP 
LX 17. 
V-ov-w' 


The argu- 
inents lor 
a niivide 
iml union 


the recovery of Constantinople, the throne of the 
first Palasologus was encompassed by foreigs'and 
domestic enemies: as long as the sword of Charles 
was suspended over his head, he basely courted the 
favour of the Roman pontiff; and sacrificed to 
the present danger, his faith, his virtue, and the 
affection of his subjects. On the decease of Mi¬ 
chael, the prince and people asserted the indepen¬ 
dence of their church, and the purity of their creed: 
the elder Andronicus neither feared nor loved the 
'Latins; in his last distress pride was the safe¬ 
guard of superstition; nor could he decently re¬ 
tract in his age the firm and orthodox declarations 
of his youth. His grandson, the younger Andro¬ 
nicus, was less a slave in his temper and situation; 
and the conquest of llitliynia by the Turks, ad¬ 
monished him to seek a temporal and spiritual 
alliance with tile Western princes. After a sepa¬ 
ration and silence of fifty years, a secret agent, 
the monk Barlaam, was dispatched to pope Be¬ 
nedict the twelfth; and his artful instructions 
appear to have been drawn by the master-hand of 
the great domestic 1 . “ Most holy father," was he 
commissioned to say, “ the emperor is not less 
“ desirous than yourself of an union between the 
“ two churches: but in this delicate transaction, 
“ he is obliged to respect his own dignity and the 

1 This curious instruction was Uansciibul (1 believe - ) from the 
Vatican archives, by Odoricus Rayn&ldus, in his Continuation <>i 
ilii* Annals of Baromus (Roma. 1 , —lt>77» in x volu'ntes in 
lolio) I have contented myself with the Aid*? Fleury (Hist. 
Kichbidbtiquc, lorn. \\ p 1—s.j, whose abstracts I hate always 
found to be clear, accurate, and impartial. 
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“.prejudices of his subjects. The ways of-union cim* 
“ are two-fold; force, and persuasion. Of force, ,AU 
“ the inefficacy has been already tried; since the 
“ Latins have subdued the empire, without sub- 
“ duing the minds, of the Greeks. The method 
“ of persuasion, though slow, is sure aiyl perma- 
“ ncut, A deputation of thirty or forty of our 
“ doctors would probably agree with those of the 
“ -Vatican, in tlie love of truth and the unit) of 
“ belief, but on their return, what would be the 
“use, the recompense of such agreement? the, 

.“ scorn of their brethren, and the reproaches of 
“ a blind and obstinate nation. Yet that nation 
“ is accustomed to reverence the general councils, 

“ which have fixed the articles of our faith; and 
“ if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is be- 
“ cause the Eastern churches were neither heard 
“ nor represented in that arbitrary meeting. For 
“ this salutary end, it will be expedient, and even 
“ necessary, that a well-chosen legate should lie 
“ sent into Greece, to convene the patriarchs of 
“ Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jc- 
« rusalcm; and, with their aid, to prepare a free 
“ and universal synod. But at this moment," 
continued the subtle agent, “ the empire is as- 
“ saultcd and endangered by the Turks, who have 
“ occupied four of the greatest cities in Anatolia. 

“ The Christian inliabitauts have expressed a wish 
“ of returning to their allegiance and religion ; 

“ but the forces and revenues of the emperor are 
« insufficient for their deliverance: and the Homan 
“ legate must be accompanied, or preceded, by an 
“ army of Franks, to expel the infidels, and open 
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chap “ a way to the holy sepulchre.” If the suspicious 
I,xu Latins should require some pledge, some previ¬ 
ous effect of the sincerity of the Greeks, the an¬ 
swers of Barlaam were perspicuous and rational. 
“ 1. A general synod can alone consummate the 
“ union of the churches; nor can such a synod be 
“ held till the three Oriental patriarchs,, and a 
“ great number of bishops, are enfranchised from 
“ the Mahometan yoke. 2. The Greeks are alien- 
“ ated by a long scries of oppression and injury: 

. “ they must be reconciled by some act of brotherly 
“ love, some effectual succour, which may fortify 
“ the authority and arguments of the emperor, and 
“ the friends of the union. 3- If some difference 
“ of faith or ceremonies should lie found incurable, 
“ the Greeks however are the disciples of Christ; 
“ and the Turks arc the common enemies of the 
“ Christian name. The Armenians, Cyprians, 
“ and Rhodians, are equally attacked; and it 
“ will become the piety of the French princes 
“ to draw their swords in the general defence of 
“ religion. 4. Should the subjects of Audroni- 
“ cus be treated as the worst of schismatics, of 
“ heretics, of pagans, a judicious policy may yet 
“ instruct the powers of the West to embrace an 
“ useful'ally, to uphold a sinking empire, to guard 
“ the confines of Europe; and rather to join the 
“ Greeks against the Turks, than to expect the 
“ union of the Turkish arms with the troops and 
“ treasures of captive Greece." The .reasons, the 
offers, and the demands, of Andronicus, were 
eluded with cold and stately indifference. The 
kings of France and Naples declined the dan¬ 
gers and glory of a crusade: the pope refused 
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to' call a new synod to determine old articles of < hap 

J m la\\ I 

faith: and his regard for the obsolete claims ot ^ 
the Latin emperor and clergy engaged him to use 
an offensive superscription; “ To the mmhntlor 
“ of the Greeks, and the persons who style tlicin- 
“ selves the patriarchs of the Eastern churches." 

For -sffch an' embassy, a time and character les, 
propitious could not easily have been found. Be¬ 
nedict the twelfth 1 was a dull peasant, perplexed 
with scruples, and immersed in sloth and nine: 
his pride might enrich with a third crown the 
papal tiara, but he was alike unfit for the legal 
and the pastoral office. 

After the decease of Andronicus, while the \‘ "in 
Greeks were distracted by, intestine war, they 
could not presume to agitate a general union of 
the Christians. But as soon as Cantacuzcue had \ i 
subdued and pardoned his enemies, he was anxious 
to justify, or at least to extenuate, the introduc¬ 
tion of the Turks into Europe, and the nuptials 
of his daughter with a Musuhuau prince. Two 


'* The ambiguity of this title is hjppy or ni-'cui'in. and 
ml, ii, as synonymous to m<«, gu/mw/.ii, is a mud "1 .jj—.h j 1, 
and Ctm Ciceronian, Lai mity, whit Ii maybe lound, lmt m the 
Glossary of Ducange, but in the Thesaurus o( Uobtrl s, qdn» 

5 The first cpotle (sine titulul of Peintnh expires the daiiuci "1 
the hurl, and like incapacity oftbc/) tlul H."t inter, till" ni.tiliil" 
revn gravis, ac soporifero lure periu-us, jamjani niinlai, il trmit.it, 
jam aoinno prmceps, attune tulinani solus) rutt ILu ijinint > 

lelictus patrio terram sidcasset aralrn, quaiii sealimmi piaatinmiii 
ascendisset. This satuc engages his biographer n. neigh the on- 
tues and vices of Benedict XU which base been exaggerated by 
Guelplis and Ghibelincs, In Papists and Protestants iseeMemoi.es 
stir la Vie de Peirartpie, turn, i p. ?.'•!)• « "in xv p. 13-10 ■ 
pave occasion to the saying, litham'is papahter. 
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chap, officers of state, with a Latin interpreter, were 
sent in his name to the Roman court, which' was 
transplanted to Avignon, on the banks of the 
Rhone, during a period of seventy years; they 
represented the hard necessity which had urged 
him to embiace the alliance of the miscreants, and 
pronounced by his command the specious and edi¬ 
fy ing sounds of union and crusade. Pope Clement 
the Sixth 1 * * * 5 , the successor of Benedict, received 
them with hospitality and honour, acknowledged 
'the innocence of their sovereign, excused his dis¬ 
tress, applauded his magnanimity, and displayed a 
clear knowledge of the state and revolutions of the 
Greek empire, which he had imbibed from the ho¬ 
nest accounts of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of 
the empress Anne If Clement was ill endowed 
with the virtues of a priest, he possessed however 
the spirit and magnificence of a prince, whose li¬ 
beral hand distributed benefices and kingdoms 
with equal facility. Under Iris reign Avignon 
was the seat of pomp and pleasure: in his youth 
he had surpassed the licentiousness of a baron; 
and the palace, nay, the bed-chamber of the pope, 
was adorned, or polluted, by the visits of his fe- 

1 Sec the original Lives of Clement VI. in Muratori (Script. 

Rerum Italicarum, tom. lii. P. ii. p. 550—589-), Mattco Villani 

(ChTon. 1. iii. c. 43. in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 186.) who styles him, 
mnlto cavallaresco, poco rehgioso; Fleur)’ (Hist. Eccles. tom. xx 
p. 126 .) and the Vie de Petrarque (tom. ii. p. 42—15.). The Abb<? 
de Sade treats him with the most indulgence; bjit he is a gentle¬ 

man as well as a priest. ■ 

5 Her name (most probably corrupted) was Zainpea. ‘ She had 
accompanied, and alone remained with her mistress at Constanti¬ 
nople, where her prudence, erudition, and politeness, deserved the 
praises of the Greeks themselves (Cantacuzen. 1. 1 . c. 42.). 
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male favourites. The wars of France and Eng- ni.\i>. 
laud were adverse to the holy enterprise; but his •- 
vanity was amused by the splendid idea; and the 
Greek ambassadors returned with two Latin 
bishops, the ministers of the pontiff. On their 
arrival at Constantinople, the emperor and the 
nuncios admired each other’s piety and eloquence : 
and their frequent conferences were filled with 
mutual praises and promises, by which both par¬ 
ties were amused, and neither could be deemed, 

“ I am delighted,” said the devout Cantaeuzene, 
with the project of our holy w r ar, which must re- 
“ dound to my personal glory, as well as to the 
“ public benefit of Christendom. My dominions 
“ will give a free passage to the armies of France: 

“ my troops, my gallies, my treasures, shall be 
“consecrated to the common cause; and happy 
“ would be my fate, could I deserve and obtain 
“ the crown of martyrdom. Words are insufli- 
“ cient to express the ardour with which I sigh 
“ for the re-union of the scattered members of 
“ Christ. If my death could avail, 1 would 
“ gladly present my sword and my neck: if the 
“ spiritual phoenix could arise from my ashes, I 
“ would erect the pile, and kindle the flame with 
“ my own hands.” Yet the Greek epiperor pre¬ 
sumed to observe, that the articles of faith which 
divided the two churches had been introduced by 
the pride and precipitation of the Latins: lie dis¬ 
claimed the Bervilc atid arbitrary steps of the first 
Palaeologus; and firmly declared, that he would 
never submit his conscience unless to tlic decrees 
of a free and universal synod. “ The situation ot 
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Treaty of 
T'hn Pa- 
Itrologusl. 
with Inno¬ 
cent VI. 
A.D.U 5 j- 


“ the times,” continued he, “ will not allow the 
“ pope and myself to meet either at Rome or 
“ Constantinople; but some maritime city may 
“ be chosen on the verge of the two empires, to 
“ unite the bishops, and to instruct the faithful, 

“ of the East and West.” The nuncios seemed 
content with the proposition; and Cantacuzene 
affects to deplore the Mure of his hopes, which 
were soon overthrown by the death of Clement, 
and the different temper of his successor. His 
own life was prolonged, but it was prolonged in 
a cloister; and, except by his prayers, the humble 
monk was incapable of directing the counsels of 
his pupil or the state 6 . 

Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, 1 
John Palaeologus, was the best disposed to em¬ 
brace, to believe, and to obey, the shepherd of the 
West. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized 
in the bosom of the Latin church: her marriage 
with Andronicus imposed a change of name, of 
apparel, and of worship, but ber heart was still 
faithful to her country and religion; she had 
formed the infancy of her son, and die governed 
the emperor, after his mind, or at least his sta¬ 
ture, was enlarged to the size of man. In the 
first year of his deliverance and restoration, the 
Turks were still masters of the Hellespont; the 
son of Cantacuzene was in anas at Adrianople; 
and Palaeologus could depend neither on himself 

* 6" 

See this wjtsde negotiation in Cantacuzene (I. iv. c. 9.) who, 
amidst the virtues which he bestows on himself, re¬ 

veals the unrazti«jr^a guilty conscience. 
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nor on his people. By his mother’s advice, and in ch ap 
the hQpe of foreign aid, he abjured the rights both 
of the church and state; and the act of slavery 7 , 
subscribed in purple ink, and sealed with the 
golden bull, was privately entrusted to an Italian 
agent. The first article of the treaty is an oath of 
fidelity and obedience to Innocent the sixth and 
his successors, the supreme pontiffs of the Roman 
and Catholic church. The emperor promises to 
entertain with due reverence their legates and 
nunciosto assign a palace for their residence, 
and a temple for their worship; and to deliver his 
second son Manuel as the hostage of his faith. 

For these condescensions he requires a prompt 
succour of fifteen gallies, with five hundred men at 
arms, and a thousand archers, to serve against his 
Christian and Musulman enemies. Palaeologus 
engages to impose on his clergy and people the 
same spiritual yoke; but as the resistance of the 
Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts the 
two effectual methods of corruption and education. 

The legate was empowered to distribute the vacant 
benefices among the ecclesiastics who should sub¬ 
scribe the creed of the Vatican: three schools 
were instituted to instruct the youth of Constan¬ 
tinople in the language and doctrine of the Latins; 
and the name of Andronicus, the heir of the em¬ 
pire, was enrolled as the first student. Should he 
foil in the measures of persuasion or force, Patao- 
logqs declares himself unworthy to reign; trans- 

• 7 See this ignominious treaty in Fleury (Hist. Ecclts p. 151— 

154.), from Raynaldus, who drew it from the Vatican archives. 

It was not worth the trouble of a pious forgery. 
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chap, ferred to the pope all regal and paternal autKo- 
rity; and invests Innocent with full power, to re¬ 
gulate the family, the government, and the mar¬ 
riage, of his son and successor. But this treaty 
was neither executed nor published: the Rom,m 
gallies were as vain and imaginary as the sub¬ 
mission of the Greeks; and it was Only by the 
secrecy, that their sovereign escaped the dishonour 
of this fruitless humiliation. 

Visit of The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on 
Lroioeu! head; and, after the loss of Adrianople and 
in Urban Romania, he was inclosed in his capital, the vasa 
Knme, sal of the haughty Amurath, with the miserable 
Ociubcr 6 ' 1 ’ hope of being the last devoured by the savage. In 
u, &c. this abject state, Bataologus embraced the resolu¬ 
tion of embarking for Venice, and casting himself 
at the feet of the .pope; he was the first of the 
Byzantine princes who had ever visited the un¬ 
known regions of the West, yet in them alone 
he could seek consolation or relief: and with less 
violation of his dignity he might appear in the 
sacred college than at the Ottoman Porte. After 
a long absence, the Roman pontiffs were returning 
from Avignon to the banks of the Tyber; Urban 
the fifth", of a mild and virtuous character, en¬ 
couraged or allowed the pilgrimage, of the Greek 
prince; and, within the same year, enjoyed the 

8 See the two first original Lives of Urban Y. (m Muratori, Script. 
Return ltahcarum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 623- ©5.), and the Ecclesi¬ 
astical A Minis .of Spondanus, tom- i. p. *73. A. D 1369 , N«. 7 .), 
and Kaynaldus (Fleniy, Hist. Eccles. tom. xx. p. S23, 224.). Yet, 
from some variations, 1 suspect the papal writers of slightly mag¬ 
nifying the genuflexions of Palsologns. 
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glory of receiving in the Vatican the two Imperial nup 
shadows who represented the majesty of Constan- 1A ' 1 ', 
tine and Charlemagne. In this suppliant visit, 
the emperor of Constantinople, whose vanity was 
lost in his distress, gave more than could be ex¬ 
pected,^ empty sounds and formal submissions. 

A previous trial was imposed; and in the presence 
of four cardinals, he acknowledged, as a true Ca¬ 
tholic, the supremacy of the pope, and the double 
procession of the Holy Ghost. After this purifi¬ 
cation he was introduced to a public audience In 
the church of St. Peter; Urban, in the midst of 
the cardinals, was seated on his throne; the Greek 
monarch, after three genuflexions, devoutly kissed 
the feet, the hands, and at length the mouth, of 
the holy father, who celebrated high inass in his 
presence, allowed him to lead the bridle of his 
inule, and treated him with a sumptuous banquet 
in the Vatican. The entertainment of Paltoologus 
was friendly and honourable; yet some difference 
was observed between the emperors of the East and 
West' 1 ; nor could the former be entitled to the 
rare privilege of ehaunting the gospel in the rank 
of a deacon 1 ". Ill favour of his proselyte. Urban 

n PauIIo minus quam si fuisset J mperator Itomanorum Vet 
his title of Imperator Graecorum was no longer disputed (Vu. 

Urban V. p. 623.) 

t" It wa.s confined to the successors of ('harlcinoime, and to 
them only on Christmas-day. On all other fesliwils Uum Impe¬ 
rial deacons were content to serve the pope, as he said mas-, with 
th& book and the i otpmal. Yet the Abbe tie S.ide ginerousl) 
thinks that the merits. oi Charles IV. might have entitled him, 
though not on the proper day (A.D. 1368, November 1 ) lit the 
rt-hole privilege. He seems to affix a just value on the privilege, 
and the man (Vie de Petrarquc, turn. Hi. p. 733.1 
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CHAP, strove to rekindle the 2 *al of the French king, and' 
the other powers of the West; but he found.them 
cold in. the general cause, and active only in their 
domestic quarrels. The last hope of the emperor 
was in an English mercenary, John Hawkwood 11 , 
or Acuto, who, with a band of adventurers, the 
white brotherhood, had ravaged Italy from the 
Alps to Calabria; sold his services to the hostile 
states; and incurred a just excommunication by 
shooting his arrows against the papal residence. 
A special licence was granted to negotiate with 
the outlaw, but the forces, or the spirit, of Hawk- 
wood were unequal to the enterprize; and it was 
for the advantage, perhaps, of Pajseologus to be 
disappointed of a succour, that must have been 
costly, that could not be effectual, and which 
might have been dangerous 12 . The, disconsolate 
Greek 13 prepared for Mb return, but even his 

Through some Italian corruptions, the etunology of Falcone 
xn faro (Matteo Viliam, 1. xi. c. 79- in Muralon, tom xv. j>. 746 \ 
suggests the English word Huri'kwood, the true name of our adten- 
turous countryman (Thomas M abingham, Hist. Anglican, inter 
Scriptores Cambdcni, p. 184.) After two-and-twenty victories, 
and one defeat, he tiled, in 13{)4, general of the Florentine*, and 
was buried with such honours as the republic has not paid to Dante 
or Petrarch (Muruiori, Annali d’lialia, tom. xii. p. 212—371.). 

is This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed from 
France into Italy after the peace of Bretigny m 13b0. Yet the ex¬ 
clamation ofMuratori ( Annali, tom.*ii. p. 1Q7-) is rather 1 rue than 
ciul. " Ci nuncava ancor questo, che dopo essere calpestruta 
“Mtalia da tanti masnadieri Tedeschi cd Engheri, venissero fin 
doll’ Inghliterra nuovi rant a finite di ditorarla." 

13 Chalcondyies, 1. i. p. 25, 3d. The -Greek supposes his jqur- 
ncy to the king of France, which is sufficiently refuted by the 
silence of the national historians. Nor am I much more inclined 
to believe that Palaeologus departed from Italy, valde bene const- 
Jaius ct cuntentus (Vit. Urban V. p. 623.). 
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'return was impeded by a most ignominious ob- CH.U’. 
stacle. On his arrival at Venice, he bad borrowed 
large sums at exorbitant usury; but his coffers 
were empty, his creditors were impatient, and his 
person was detained as the best security for the 
payment. His eldest son Andronicus, the regent 
of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged to exhaust 
every resource; and, even by stripping the churches, 
to extricate his father from captivity and disgrace. 

But the unnatural youth was insensible of the dis¬ 
grace, and secretly pleased with the captivity of 
the emperor; the state was poor, the clergy were 
obstinate; nor could some religious scruple l>e 
wanting to excuse the guilt of his indifference and 
delay. Such undutiM neglect was severely re¬ 
proved by the piety of his brother Manuel, who 
instantly sold or mortgaged all that he possessed, 
embarked for Venice, relieved his father, and 
pledged his own freedom to be responsible for the 
debt. On his return to Constantinople, the parent Hisretam 
and king distinguished his two sons with suitable Muritino- 
rewards; but the faith and manners of the slothful ^ ] pi) 
Palaeologus had not been improved by his I toman 
pilgrimage; and his apostacy or eomersion,devoid 
pf any spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily 
forgotten by the Greeks and Latins ,l . 

Thirty years after the return of Palaeologus, his Visit of the 
son and successor, Manuel, from a similar motive, 
but on a larger scale, again visited the countries of 
the West.’ In a preceding chapter I have related 

M His return in 1370, and the coronation of Manuel, Sept, if \ 

1373 (Ducange, Fam. Bymnt. p. 241), lewes intermedia 
tera for the conspiracy and punishment of Andronicus, 
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CHAP, his treaty with Bajazet, the violation of that treafy* 
the siege or blockade of Constantinople* and the 
French succour under the command of the gallant 
BoucicaultBy his ambassadors, Manuel had 
solicited the Latin powers; but it was thought that 
the presence of a distressed monarch would draw 
tears and supplies from the hardest barbarians 11 ’; 
and the marshal who advised the journey, prepared 
the reception, of the Byzantine prince. The land 
was occupied by the Turks; but the navigation of 
Venice was safe and open: Italy received him as 
the first, or, at least, as the second of the Christian, 
princes; Manuel was pitied as the champion and 
confessor of the faith; and the dignity of his be¬ 
haviour prevented that pity from sinking into con¬ 
tempt. From Venice he proceeded to Padua and 
Pavia; and even the duke of Milan, a secret 
ally of Bajazet, gave him safe and honourable 
to the conduct to the verge of his dominions n . On the 
E ef confines of France 1B the royal officers undertook 
AD-ntoo. the care of his person, journey, and expenses; 


Memoires de Boucicault, P. i. c. 35,36. 

ic His journey into the west of Europe ia slightly, and I believe 
reluctantly, noticed by Chalcondyles (1. ii. c. 44—50.) and Ducas 
% (c. 14.). 

17 Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. xii. p.'409- JohnGaleazzowas 
the first and most powerful duke of- Milan. Hia connection with 
Bajazet ia attested by Froissard; and he contributed to save and 
deliver the French captives of Nicopojia. 

JR For the reception of Manuel at Paris, see Spondanu»-(Annal. 
Ecclcs. tom. i. p. 676,677• A* D. 1400, N°s 5.), who quotes Juvenal 
(let. Ur sins, and the monk of St. Denys; and Vjllaret (Hist, de 
France, tom. xii; p. 331—334.), who quoi£9 nobody, according to 
the last fashion of the French writer*. 
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anil two thousand of the richest citizens, in arms chap. 
and on horseback, came forth to meet him as far 
as Charenton, in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

At the gates of Paris, he was saluted by the chan¬ 
cellor and the parliament; and Charles the sixth, 
attended by his princes and nobles, welcomed his 
brother with a cordial embrace. The successor of 
Constantine was clothed in a robe of white silk, 
and mounted on a milk-white steed, a circumstance, 
in the French ceremonial, of singular importance: 
the white colour is considered as the symbol of 
sovereignty; and, in a late visit, the German em¬ 
peror, after an haughty demand and a peevish 
refusal, had been reduced to content himself with 
a black courser. Manuel was lodged in the Louvre; 
a succession of feasts and balls, the pleasures of the 
banquet and the chaee, were ingeniously varied by 
the politeness of the French, to display their mag¬ 
nificence, and amuse his grief: he was indulged in 
the liberty of his chapel; and the doctors of the 
Sorbonne were astonished, and possibly scandalised, 
by the language, the rites, and the vestments, of 
his Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on 
the state of the kingdom must teacli him to 
despair of any effectual assistance. 1 he unfortu¬ 
nate Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid inter¬ 
vals, continually relapsed into furious or stupid in¬ 
sanity : the reins of government were alternately 
seized by his brother and uncle, the dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy, whose factious compe¬ 
tition prepared the miseries of civil war. The 
former was a gay youth, dissolved in luxury and 
love: the latter was the father of John count of 
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chap. Nevers, who had so lately been ransomed from 
Turkish captivity; and, if the fearless son was 
ardent to rerenge his defeat, the more prudent 
Burgundy was content with the cost and peril of 
the first experiment. When Manuel had satiated 
the cunosity, and perhaps fatigued the patience, 

1 of the French, he resolved on a visit to the adja- 
cent island. In his progress from Dover, he was 
a iiiioo, entertained at Canterbury with due reverence by 
December, t jj e j )t ior an( i monks of St. Austin; and, on 
Blackheath, king Henry the fourth, with the 
English, court, saluted the Greek hero (I copy 
our old historian), who, during many days, was 
lodged and treated in London as emperor of the 
East 19 . But the state of England was still more 
adverse to the design of the holy war. In the 
same year, the hereditary sovereign had been de¬ 
posed and murdered: the reigning prince was a 
successful usurper, whose ambition was punished 
by jealousy and remorse: nor could Henry of 
Lancaster withdraw his person or forces from 
the defence of a throne incessantly shaken by 
conspiracy and rebellion. He pitied, he praised, 
he feasted, the emperor of Constantinople; but 
if the English monarch assumed the cross, it was 

>9 A short note of Manuel in England, it extracted by Dr. Hody 
from a MS. at Lambeth (de Gracia iliuatribus, p. 14.), C. P. fmpera- 
tor, diu varitique cthorrendisPaganonlm insultibus coarctatus, ut pro 
eiwleni resiuenttam tnumphalem perquireret Angloram Regem v»i- 
taredecrevit. See. Rex (says Walsitigbam, p. 3 1:4.) nobili apparatd... 
'iiscepit (ut decuit) tantum Heroi,duxitque Londonias, et per.mul- 
to„ dies cxhibuit glnriose, pro expeosishoipitii sui solvens, et eura 
respu lens tanto Crstigio doniffittt. He repeats the tame in his 
Gpodlgma Neustrjat (p. SiS.). 
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paly to appease his people, ami perhaps his con- < HAI’ 
science, }»y the meiit or semblance of this pious 
intention". Satisfied, however, with pitta and 
honouis. Manuel returned to Paris; and, after a ’ 

l * I <.'••• 

rcKidemv of two ytnrs in tin* West, shaped Ins \ii.* 
course through (Germany and Italy embaihsl at 
Venice, and patiently expected, hi the Moui the 
moment of his ruin or deliverance. Yet lie had 
escaped the ignominious necessity of offering his 
religion to public or private sale. The Latin 
church was distracted by the great schism : the 
kings, the nations, the universities, of Km ope, 
were divided in their obedience between the popes 
of Home and Avignon; and tin* emperor, anxious 
to conciliate the friendship of both parties, ab¬ 
stained fiom any correspondence with the indigent 
and unpopular rivals. His journey coincided with 
the vear of the jubilee; but he passed through 
Italy without desiring, or deserving, the plenary 
indulgence which abolished the guilt or penance 
of the sins of the faithful. The Homan pope 
was offended by this neglect: accused him ot 
irreverence to an image of I'liml; and exhorted 
the princes of Italy to reject and abandon tbc ob¬ 
stinate schismatic.'. 

During the period of the crusades, the ('.reeks 
belk-ld with astonishment mid terror the perpetual aItll (le . 

5<> Miakesjiriin* and rii'is lliv |ita) «■< H ,4ir >* ^ 

lliat pnn« <**•< uw of a fruiaile, and his hrlii’f lha> hi I- ‘I 
jii .IcrsiMlfin ( 

-.•I 5n„ s fict i, (.t. scnr.1 m the HiM.t.j Polin' *. ' 11 1 ,<ll ~ 

14JS, pul.Ii.lic.j by M.iom CruBlm iTnns. (io.», j. 1—<• 

The nnj„c .if (.’host, winch the (ire.h un|sn.r idH't '1 
sliijt, was jiruh.ihly a work ui stulpiun. 

VOL. XII. G 
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chap, stream of emigration that flowed, and continued 
to flow, from the unknown climates of the West 
The visits of their last emperors removed the veil 
of separation, and they disclosed to their eyes the 
powerful nations of Europe, whom they no longer 
presumed to brand with the name of Barbarians. 
The observations of Manuel, and his more, inqui¬ 
sitive followers, have been preserved by a Byzan¬ 
tine historian of the times'*: his scattered id' as I 
shall collect and abridge: and it may be amusing 
enough, perhaps instructive, to contemplate the 
rude pictures of Germany, France, and England, 
whose ancient and modem state are so familiar to 
of tier- our minds. I. Gkkmany (says the Greek Chal- 
I ”' ln - ’ condyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna to the 
Ocean; and it stretches (a strange geography) from 
Prague in Bohemia to the river Tartessus, and 
the Pyrensean mountains’ 1 . The soil, except in 
figs and olives, is sufficiently fruitful; the air is 
salubrious; the bodies of the natives are robust 


2 * The Greek and Turkish history of Lamiiuis ClialcondjJes 
ends with the winter, of 1403, and the abrupt cuiH.Iip.iun seems to 
mark, that lie laid down Ins pen in the same \ear. We know 
that lie was an Athenian, ami that some contemporaries of the 
same name cnntulmtcd to tin rcwval of the Greek language in 
Italy. Jiut in Ins numerous digressions, the modest historian has 
newer liiliodueed himself, and his editor Leunclavius as well as 
Fahunus Jhhhot Gr.cc- tom. a. p. 474.), seems ignorant of his 
hJe and chaiactcr. For Jus descriptions of Germany, France, and 
England, see I. n. p. j6, 37. 44—50. 

I shall not animadvert on the geographical errors of Chalcon- 
djles. In tins instance, he perhaps fullnwed, and mistook, Hero¬ 
dotus (1. u. c 33 ), whose text may be explained (Herodgte de 
Larchcr, tom li p. £10, 220), or whose ignorance may he ex¬ 
cused. Had these modern Greeks ne\er read Strabo, or any of 
their leaser geographers i 
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an$ healthy; and these cold regions are seldom (’ll ah. 
visited with the calamities of pestilence, or earth- 
quake* After the Scythians or Tartars, the Ger¬ 
mans are the most numerous of nations; they are 
brave and patient, and were they united under a 
single head, their force would be irresistible. By 
the gift of the pope, they have acquired the privi¬ 
lege of ehusing the Roman emperor' 1 ; nor is any 
people more devoutly attached to the faith and obe¬ 
dience of the Latin patriarch. The greatest part 
of the country is divided among the princes and 
prelates; but Strasburgli, Cologne, Hbmlmrgh, 
and more than two hundred free cities, are go¬ 
verned by sage and equal laws, according to the 
will, and for the advantage, of the whole com¬ 
munity. The use of duels, or single combats 
ou foot, prevails among them in peace and war; 
their industry excels in all the mechanic arts, and 
the Germans may boast of the invention of gun¬ 
powder and cannon, which is now diffused over 
the greatest part of the world. II. The king- w Hanri; 
dom of Franck is spread above fifteen or twenty 
days journey from Germany to Spain, and from 
the Alps to the British ocean; containing many 
flourishing cities, and among these Paris, the seat 
of the king, which surpasses the rest in riches ami 
luxury. Many princes and lords alternate!) wait 


■o A nii/i'ii <>j new Jtoinr, uhili 1 Hi'v Roim’ sum * 1 -I, ..i .’IJ 
Ijuu 1 soonifil in (IikiiiA thf German *P//£ wiib i!i» s 11 b ‘ U7, ' fU1 
- '"or AurujcyaTw^'Pi'jwuw lull all pride was i-JfliuU 1.1 •!>■ "in u 
Chalcomlslvs, .uni he clc-fritm- the BttjiiUii. Rnnrv, awl In '»(- 
jcel, |)J the pniper, tlum^'b Inmililc, iiatmis ol TAM«i, ■ H'l Una.'rn 
‘EUtyw 
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( IMP iii liis palace, ami acknowledge him as. their s<we- 
^ A reign ; the most powerful are the dukes of Til c- 
tagne and Burgundy, of whom the latter possesses 
the wealthy province of Flanders, whose harbours 
are frequented by the ships and merchants of our 
own, and the more remote, seas. The French are 
an ancient and opulent people: and their lan¬ 
guage and manners, though somewhat different, 
are not dissimilar from those of the Italians. 
Vain of the Imperial dignity of Charlemagne, of 
their victories over the Saracens, and of the ex¬ 
ploits of 1 their heroes, Oliver and Howland '; 
they esteem themselves the first of the western 
nations; but this foolish arrogance has been re¬ 
cently humbled by the unfortunate events of their 
wars against the English, the inhabitants of the 
js'L's- British island. Ill. Bbitaix, in the oe.an, and 
opposite to the slimes of Flanders, may he con¬ 
sidered either as one, or as three islands; hut 
the whole is united by a common iutciest, by 
the same manners, and by a similar government. 
The measure of its circumference is five thou¬ 
sand stadia; the land is overspr.ad with towns 
and villages: though destitute of wine, and not 
abounding in fruit-tnvs, it is fertile in wheat 
and barley ; in honey and wool: and much cloth 
is manufai turod by the inhabitants. In populous* 

■ ■ M"vi of ilie nl.l rmii.riMS wore trail -1 ilal in ilit* \ivih cen- 
tim ini'* J’ltmh pi*)-*, .mil mhiu betaine tin* l.oounit'dimiwuunt 
of tin* hiulits uni l.irlu - m i he louri *»l Charli ■. \ I. It i (ire A 
lx hour! in rlu* f\|iliiiis r»i Rowland and Ollier, lit* hm\ •>iin*lj hr 
c\iu t I, e 111r< f|jc monks 0/ St. Dniu, tlx* national hwnriai.*. 
luw in piterl ilie kbits of archbishop Turbin in lhar Chromrln 
of frame 
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ncSsand power, ill riches and luxury, London" 1 , the cinr. 
metropolis of the isle, may claim a pre-eminence 1 
over all the cities of the West. It is situaU on the 
Thames,-a broad and rapid river, which at the dis¬ 
tance of thirty miles falls into the Gallic Sea ; and 
the daily flow and ebb of the tide affords a safe 
entrance and departure to the u-ssels of commerce. 

The 'king is the head of a powerful and turbulent 
aristocrat)'; his principal rascals hold their estates 
by a free and unalterable tenure; and the laws 
define the limits of his authority and their obe¬ 
dience. The kingdom has been often afflicted by 
foreign conquest and domestic sedition; but the 
Halites are bold and hard), renowned in arms and 
victorious in war. The fo'in of tin ir shields or 
targets is derived from the Italians, that of their 
swords fiom the Greeks ; the use of the long how 
is the peculiar and deeishe advantage of the 
1-higli.sh. Their language hiais no affinity to the 
idioms of the continent; in the habits of domestic 
life, they are not easily distinguished fiom their 
licighlmui' of l-'rancc: but the most singular cir¬ 
cumstance of their nianmiu e their dhregaid of 
conjugal lionoui and of tom.ile clue-tit). In tic ir 
mutual visits, as the first act ol hospitalit). the 
guest is welcomed in the embraces oi their 
and daughters: among lriend.- tin.\ are lent end 
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chap, borrowed without shame; nor are the islanders of 
fended at this strange commerce, and its inevitabl. 
consequences -7 . Informed as we are of the cus 
touis of old England, and assured of the 'virtue of 
our mothers, we may smile at the credulity, or re¬ 
sent the injustice, of the Greek, who must have 
confounded a modest salute" with a criminal em¬ 
brace. But his credulity and injustice may teach 
an important lesson; to distrust the accounts of 
foreign and remote nations, and to suspend our 
belief of every tale that deviates from the laws of 
nature and the character of man '' 1 . 

Inrhiit- After his return, and the victory of Timour, 
M-muel Manuel reigned many years in prosperity and 
iheLmns P eace - -As hmg as the sons of Bnjazot solicited his 
H17 10 * ^midship an, f s l ,arw l his dominions, he was satis¬ 
fied with the national religion; and his leisure was 
employed in composing twenty theological dia¬ 
logues for its defence. The appearance of the By¬ 
zantine ambassadors at the council of Constance 1 


*7 It the double sente of the u*rb Xv» (o«ctilor, and iu litem 
R<.ro) he ujuivocd, the conlexi and pious horror ol* Chalcondjlej* 
< Jii lt.ne no doubt of fns ununiTu; and mistake 4y ' 

T-'n-niU'i ,1'pm Fausto YmliclinrO has a prettv pj-sjgr on 
the Ktmli’.h fashion ot kiting strangers on their arm jl and depar¬ 
ting, It oui whence, how cut, lie diaivs no scandalous inferences. 

-'J JVrh.ips we nut tins remark to the coiminiint) oi woes 
among the old Britons as it is supposed byCte&ar and l):mi iDion 
Cassius,] lx.ii torn n p HH>7 \ with Reiinar’j. judicious ainiota- 
tum. The In uni of OtaliciW*, si> certain at first, isbetoim less, 
visible and scandalous, in pjoportion as we ha\e studied the man¬ 
ners of tlut gentle and amorous people 

‘ h * Sec Lcnfant, Hist du Concile deConstance, mm 11 . p J7 f» ; 
and tor the ecclesiastical history of the times, the Annals of hpon- 
clauus, the Bibhmhequc of Dupin, tom xu and xxisi and xxiid 
volumes of the History, or rather the Continuation, of Fleury. 
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aitnounces the restoration of the Turkish power, chap 
as well as of the I ,atm church; the conquest of , 

the sultans, Mahomet and Amurafli, reconciled 
the emperor to the Vatican; and the siege of 
Constantinople almost tempted him to acquiesce 
in the double procession of the Holy Ghost. 

'When Martin the fifth ascended nitliout a 'rival 
the chair of St. Peter, a friendly intercourse of let¬ 
ters and embassies was revived between the East 
and West. -Ambition on one side, and distress on a ij j4ir 
the other, dictated the same decent language of 
charity and peace: the artful Greek expressed a 
desire of marrying his six sons to Italian prin¬ 
cesses ; and tlic Houian, not less artful, dispatched 
the daughter of the marquis of Montferrat, with 
a company of noble virgins, to sotten, by their 
charms, the obstinacy of the schismatics. Yet 
under this mask of zeal, a discerning eye will per¬ 
ceive that all was hollow and insincere in the 
court and church of Constantinople. According 
to the vicissitudes of danger and repose, the empe¬ 
ror advanced or retreated; alternalclv instructed 
and disavowed his ministers; and escaped from an 
importunate pressure hy urging the duty of in¬ 
quiry, the obligation of collecting the sense of his 
patriarchs and bishops, and the impossibility of 
convening them at a time when the Tuikish arms 
were at tile gates of his capital. From a review 
of the public transactions it will appear, that the 
•Greeks insisted on three successive measures, a 
succdur, a council, and a final re-union, while the 
Latins eluded the second, and only promised the 
first, as a consequential and voluntary reward of 
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chap, the third. But we hare an opportunity of unfold 
^ iny the must secret intentions nl' Manuel, as he ex 
Ihs jin* plained them in a private eonursutiun without ar 
a . tiliee or disguise. In his declining age, tile empe 
ror had associated John J’aheologus. the second oi 
the name, and the eldest of his sons, on nhom he 
devalu'd the greatest part of the authority and 
weight of government. One day, in the presence 
only of the historian Phranza liis favourite cham¬ 
berlain, lie opened to his colleague and successor the 
true principle of his negotiations with the pope 
“ Our last resource," said Manuel. " against the 
“ Turks is their fear of our union with the Latins, 
" of tile warlike nations of the West, who may arm 
" for our relief and for their destruction. As often 
“ as you are threatened by the miscreants, present 
this danger before their eyes. Propose a council; 
" consult ou the means; but ever delay and amid the 
" convocation of an assembly, which cannot tend 
" either to our spiritual or temporal emolument. 


•i n..tu In- t.ill* \» m!i, (ii'ii .v Phran/u, or Fhijii/o, v.r* <ni- 
1:1 ihc-fmii <if iho *-1.111' and palace: anil Il.imliu** dt 
Nnpt Hv/.irit P. i r. l().l has (ollocted lus life irom in* own 
i* iitiiitTi lit wa-.ni> more than i«mr-ai)d-tA\enl\ M-ar-. »l dsn .if 
llu dealh of M.i’hh 3 , ulm icuiir. mended him m the srumcft 
111111*1 to he. Imprimis vero hunt* Phran/eu idn rt-m- 

lid min, (jin inmisiMul imhi fuHiter ct diti^cutcr fPhr.m I n. 
t 1 \rt llu* eutpeior John was cold, and he preferred the scr- 
\ltc of tile despots of PL‘lnpnnmsU'1. 

3 - See Plir.it./es, 1. ii c. 10 While "o indny*#ii:uni scripts of the 
Greek «i'u»mal arc i\tnnl m the libraries of limnc, Milan, the !>- 
curia 1, Sic. n is a niJitei of shame and rcpi ouch, that am* should he 
reduced to* the I»ilin lersion, or abstract, of James Pontanus .ad 
calccin Tlicojih)lj£*t. Simucatto.*, Ingolitadt, lOtHI, so deficient 
rn accuracy and elegance ylabric. Bibliot. Gra:c. tom. w. p Old— 
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“ The Latins are proud; the Greeks are obsti- 
“ note; neither part)' will recede or retract; and 
• “ the attempt of a perfect union will lonfirm the 
“ schism,,alienate tlic churches. and leave 11 ,, with¬ 
out hope or defence, at the mere) ofthebarba- 
“ rians.” Impatient of this salutary lesson, the 
royal couth .arose from his seat, and departed in 
silence; and the wise monarch uontimies J’liran/a) 
casting his eves on me, thus resinned his discourse: 
“ My son deems himself a great and heroic prince; 
“but. alas' our.miserable age does not afford 
" scope for heroism or greatness. His daring spi- 
" rit iriglit liave suited the happier limes of our 
" ancestors; but th" present state requires not an 
" emperor. but a cautious steward of the last re- 
" lies of our fortunes. Well do 1 remember the 
" hiflv expectations which lie built oil our alliance 
“ witli Mustapba ; and much do 1 fear, that his 
rash courage will mge the min of our house, and 
” that even religion mat precipitate our down- 
•• ful." Vet the expelienee and authority of Ma¬ 
nuel preserved the peace, and eluded the council; 
till, in the seventy-eighth vv.tr of his age. and in 
the habit'of a monk, lie terminated Jus canty, di¬ 
viding his precious moveables among las children 
and the poor, his physicians and his iau.unte 
servants. Of his six sons . Androuiens the se¬ 
cond was invested with the principality of Tlies- 
salonica, and died of a leprosy soon aiti r the sale 
-6f that city .to the Venetians and its llnal emupiesl 
by the Turks. Some fortunate irit i.li nts had re- 
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CHAP stored Peloponnesus, or the Morea, to the empire; 
and in his more prosperous days, Manuel had for- 
^ tiiied the narrow isthmus of six miles ^ with a 
stone wall and one hundred and fifty-three towers. 
The nail was overthrown by the first blast of the 
Ottomans: the fertile peninsula might have been 
sufficient for the four younger brothers, Theodore 
and Constantine, Demetrius and Thomas ; but 
they wasted in domestic contests the remains of 
their strength; and the least successful of the 
rivals were reduced to a life of dependence in the 
Byzantine palace. 

Ze.il .,r The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palan- 
oWuu'r ^°& ua *-he second, was acknowledged, after his 
A.f), if,, father's death, as the sole emperor of the Greeks. 
~ U3/ - He immediately proceeded to repudiate his wife, 

and to contract a new marriage with the princess 
of Trebizond: beauty was in his eyes the first 
qualification of an empress; and the clergy had 
yielded to his firm assurance, that unless he might 
be indulged in a divorce, he would retire to a 
cloister, and leave the throne to his brother Con¬ 
stantine. The first, and in truth the only, victory 
of Paheologus, was over a Jew 55 , whom, after a 

TIk* unirt measure of the Jlexamilion, from sea to sea, was 
3Sfnt 01)3is f ,,r 8 * x Greek, feet, (Phranzes, J i c. .Is \ 

which would produce a Greek mile, still smaller than that of Otx) 
Flench fohfs, which is assigned by D’Anulle as still in use in 
Turkey. Five miles are (omnionly reckoned fur the breadth of 
ihe isthmus. See the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 

■5 The first objection of the Jews is on the death of Christ. if 1 
jt were voluntary, Christ was a suicide 1 which the emperfcr par- 
r»e* wiih a mvMery. They then dispute on the-conception of tin. 
Virpn, the sense of the prophccits, &.r (Finances, l. ii. c. J J, a 
whole chapter;. 
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long and learned dispute, he converted to the chap. 
Christian faith; and this momentous conquest is 
carefully, recorded in the history' of the times. Hut 
he soon besumed the design of uniting the East 
and West: and, regardless of his father’s advice, 
listened, as it should seem with sincerity, to the 
proposal of meeting the pope in a general council 
bevond the Adriatic. This dangerous project was 
encouraged by Martin the fifth, and coldly en¬ 
tertained by his successor Eugenius, till, after a 
tedious ncgociation. the emperor received a sum¬ 
mons from the Latin assembly of a new character, 
the independent prelates of Basil, who styled them¬ 
selves the representatives and judges of the Catho¬ 
lic church. ’ 

The Homan pontiff had fought and conquered r.,mip- 
in the cause of ecclesiastical freedom; but the vie- 
torious clergy were soou exposed to the tyranny of rlnire1 ' 
their deliverer; and his sacred character was invul¬ 
nerable to those arms which they found so keen 
apd effectual against the civil magistrate. Their 
great charter, the right of election, was annihi¬ 
lated by appeals, evaded by trusts or commendains, 
disappointed by reversionary grants, and superseded 
by previous and arbitrary reservations". A public 
auction was instituted in the court ol Rome: the 
cardinals and favourites were enriched with the 
spoils of nations; and every country might com¬ 
plain that the most important and valuable beue- 

jfl (j, the treati- l 1 delle M.uerte BeiKlifi.irie.il I'm Pa..’" on the 
iuh tolume of tlx- la’t, mid licst, etlioun ..I In- ""'K. the papal 
^st™. i- drrplj stn.li.-tl and Intel} tli-t rihed MnmKI Rome and 
hct*relifrnm lie .nnnhililod. lhus.ddniii.lntm. may Mill ’urine, 
a philosophical hisiorv, and a ^aJuiarv warning 
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CHAP. 
LX VI. 


Srlii-m, 


flees were accumulated on the heads of aliens aiitl 
absentees. During their residence at Avignon, the 
ambition of the popes subsided in the meaner pas¬ 
sions of avarice 11 and luxury: they rigorously 
imposed on the clergy the tributes of lint-fruits 
and tenths; but they freely tolerated the impunity 
office, disorder, and corruption. These manifold 
„ 1 ( i " scandals were aggravated by the great schism of 
the West, which continued above fifty years, fa 
the furious conflicts of Iioine and Avignon, the 
vices of the rivals were mutually exposed; and 
their precarious situation degraded their autho¬ 
rity, relaxed their discipline, and multiplied their 
('mini ii mi’ wauls and exactions. To heal the wounds, and 
liii'i. hi restore the monarchy, of the church, the sumds of 
< .";',’ U1 1 U ’ l’isa and Constance ' were successively- com cued; 

A 1 ) 1414 . * 

-mu. but these great assemblies, conscious of their 
strength, resolved to vindicate the privileges of 
the Christian aristocracy. From a peisonal sen¬ 
tence against two pontiffs, whom they rejeejed, 
and a third, their acknowledged sovereign, whom 
they deposed, the fathers of Constance proceeded 
to examine the nature and limits of the Homan 
supremacy : nor did they separate till they had 


• I’cjM* JilmNXIl in lljli lift lnliiinl linn, ;if i„m n, 
million, ol _t>lil ll<•rm - ’, and the value of smu itnllif> s 
it.on* in plan- jnvt U. Si i'll* ('.hum;, lc of Julia \ uLm 1. 
v v L’O, in Mm.ili'ii'- ( iillr< lii>ii, lom sill p 7 fl '' \ who-r lun- 
ther received iht* .v count n.iin ilit papal in asiiri rs. A uva'iire 
ot‘•iv. or <ulit milium*‘•terl'iij; m ilu Mvlli ccnluiv is enoruimu.,, 
and alnuisi uk ridil»!e 

v - A learned and liberal Pintebtant, M. Lcnf.iul, has p.rtt n a 
lair hr torv ol thf councils of 1’i-a, Consitmct, .'ml Ki‘il, in ji\ 
volume, in (pi.irtn 1 mi ilic la*t pail is the m >1 haMv and m.prr- 
fci1 1 cMipi in ibf .ueoiinl of ilit 1 troubles ol Bohemia. 
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established the authority, above the nope, of a chap 

* , * 1 \ i i 

general council. It was enacted, that, for the go- 
v ernmtiit and reformation of the cliureh, sneli as- 
seinblies'should be held at regular inteivals; ami 
that each synod, before its dissolution, should ap¬ 
point the time and plaee of the subsequent met¬ 
in'?. Uv the iniluenee of the court of lloum, the 
next convocation at Sienna was easily iladed; but 
the bold and vigorous proceedings of the council of 
Jlasil ' had almost been fatal to tile reigning pon- • !'• •!. 
tiff', Eugenius the fourth. A just suspicion o.f_|. ll; 
Ins design prompted the fathers’ to hasten the pro¬ 
mulgation of their lir.-t decree, that tic lepieseii- 
tatives of the church-militant mi eaitli were in¬ 
vested with a divine and spiritual jurisdiction over 
all Chlistians, without excepting the pope; and 
that a general council could not be dissolved, pro¬ 
rogued. or transferred, unless by tbeii free delibe¬ 
ration and consent. On the notice that Eiigeiiiiis 
had fulminated a bull for that pm pose, they ven¬ 
tured to summ.ni, to admonish, to tlncnlin, to 
censure, the contuinaci ms successor ol St. l’eter. 

After many delavs to allow tune tin repi ntanee, 11„,. : 
they finally declared, that, unless lie submitted 
witiim the term of sixty days, lie was suspended It 
from the exercise of all temporal and ecclesiastical 
authority. And to mark their jmisdiction over 


•'i ,,1 ^ 1 . .i] )- MI Min O' I «) i i * 11 c C I— '!• I' 1 *"’ 

f-Tv-erl i-i tli. |A5t i’ .in I >■!.. m I'I' 11 1 v ,s 

ja fiei c in. • mui n • ini' muli-mi on It 1 .• " "- 1 ‘ ’ lllt 

arnr, nl iii i'i.liinnCMu . ol *.S' 11 ' ^ ■ 1 1,1 ' ll ' r 

unni-r.,1. Ill- Ii.i.iit*-! to rr- IS- 11 

ti,v! li-c-nMi-ut.i-j i‘* ill* i’'ioit' it l»uivli»« i i . oii-il, a 1 
tinyi t.ilv, in I’ci pi ‘ "I It -l.cn.c ! *’ 1 - M * 1 1,11 
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the prince as well as the priest, they assumed the 
government of Avignon, annulled the alienation of 
the sacred patrimony, and protected Rome from 
the imposition of new taxes. Their bolcmess was 
justified, not only by the general opinion of the 
clergy, but by the support and power of the first 
monarchs of Christendom: the emperor Sigis- 
mond declared himself the servant and protector 
of the synod; Germany and France adhered to 
their cause; the duke of Milan was the enemy of 
Eugeni us; and he was driven from the Vatican 
by an insurrection of the Roman people. Re¬ 
jected at the same time by his temporal and spi¬ 
ritual subjects, submission was his only choice: by 
a most humiliating bull, the pope repealed his own 
acts, and ratified those of the council; incorporated 
his legates and cardinals with that venerable body; 
and seemed to resign himself to the decrees of the 
supreme legislature. Their fame pervaded the 
countries of the East; and it was in their presence 
that Sigismond received the ambassadors of the 
Turkish sultan", who laid at his feet twelve large 
vases, filled with robes of silk and pieces of gold. 
The fathers of Basil aspired to the glory of re¬ 
ducing the Greeks, as well as the Bohemians, 
within the pale of the church; and their deputies 
invited the emperor and patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople to unite with an assembly which possessed 
the confidence of the Western nations, I’aheolc- 
gus was not averse to the proposal; and his arabas- 

41 This Turkish embassy, attested only by Crantmis is "related 
with Mime doubt by the annalist S[> 0 [ulaiius, A. 1). J4J3, IS" Uj 
I t mi i |> y*'4. 
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aiders were introduced with due honours into the C11AR 
Catholic senate. But the choice of the place ap- 
peared ta be an insuperable obstacle, since he re¬ 
fused to pass the Alps, or the sea of Sicily, and 
positively required that the synod should be ad¬ 
journed to some convenient city in Italy, or at 
least on the Danube. The other articles of this 
treaty were more readily stipulated: it was agreed 
to defray the travelling expcnccs of the emperor, 
with a train of seven hundred persons", to remit 
an immediate sum of eight thousand ducats 4 ' for 
the accommodation of the Greek elergj; and in 
his absence to grant a .supply of ten thousand 
ducats, with three hundred archers and some gal- 
lies, for the protection of Constantinople. The city 
of Avignon advanced the funds for the prelimi¬ 
nary expcnccs; and the embarkation was prepared 
at Marseilles with some difficulty and delay. 

In his distress, the friendship of Pala-ologus Mm Ri¬ 
nas disputed by the ecclesiastical powers of the 
West; hut the dextrous activity of a monarch 
prevailed over the slow debates and inflexible an i’« 7 , 
temper of a republic. The decrees oi Basil con¬ 
tinually tended to circumscribe the despotism ot 


41 Syropulus, p. 10. Ill till- lot. till' Cn et- appear 1,1 l,J " l "" 
tecdnl’lhc real number, of the tlera) ami lain »hul. a"ur,.-'>U 
am mlr.1 1 hr emperor anti patriarch, but "huh an- not dearly 
c.lieil by the K reat «•< Icsiaroh. The 7 ■.<«* «"'■»' wind, la) 
i.ketlin lln? hck 1 relation ni ih. pope <p «,«»' ,m,re l,un l1 ''- 
enuld hope or want. , . , 

«! I U 1 L- indifferently the word,, durvl and /.is. "Mb derae 
their ilames thefonnir from ihc dukes tri aMiljf, 1 i> i" r ‘ r ' u 
ibc renul.be of Flmw. There sold piece • ll ’c 
corned ... Italy, perlup, in the Lmin world, mac i.'inpai^ "« 

Hm)tt and value one third of the 1 c ul ‘ c 
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Chav, the pope, and to civet a supreme and perpetual 
tiihunal in the ehureli. Eugcnius was impatient 
of the yoke; and the union of the Greeks might 
afford a decent pretence for trail slating", a rebelli¬ 
ous synod from the lthine to the Po. The in¬ 
dependence of the fathers was lost if tiny passed 
the Alps: Savoy or Avignon, to which tiny ac¬ 
ceded with reluctance, were described at Con¬ 
stantinople as situate far beyond the pillars of 
Hercules 1 '; the emperor and his clergy were ap- 
.prehensive of the dangers of a long mitigation; 
they were offended by an haughty declaration, 
that after suppressing the iiczc heresy of the l»o- 
heinians, the council would soon eradicate the 
old heresy of the Greeks". On the side oiT.u- 
genius, all was smooth, and yielding, and respect¬ 
ful: and he united the llyzantine monarch to 
heal by his presence the schism of the Latin, as 
well as of the Eastern, ehureli. l'Yrrara, near 
the coast of the Adriatic, was proposed for thiir 
amicable interview ; and with some indulgence of 
forgery and theft, a .surreptitious decree was pro¬ 
cured, which transferred the synod, with its own 
consent, to that Italian city. Nine gallics weie 
equipped for this sen ice at Venice, and in the 

•* • \i 1 1 -i «ini ill 11u Litui M l .Kill <»l INiijir/i 1 -, \\i n .ul .i Inn.; 
fill I Is HI li« 1‘1,'HI ll["T| I'I ( M‘i iTL'l' nl Til 111 'Olid, \\ I in .lilt ITS 

iIk’ i jiijM.nu l'* ]>n ii i J’iil'i urn- .iml link, lie lie.it- Willi mn- 
teni|il tin* srlu in tin a—uulih id J»> 'l, the ll.nlnn.iii* nl (muI 
end fiiJiiiiJiiv, wlm liul < dsi m I Mil jinrt tin ih.iir tif hi. 

Pt !»T In u»ml tin Alps. iu c j \<.m vsn - 111" ffe a. 1 : tv" u(tu rm> a^ioTtv 
fS» Ttfv 'H^asNiiu'i' «r//\uii kcu ■artf.'a FaJijj^icv \\ .t- ( /ili-iailtl- 

no[i!f nii|.rnuil«ii with a nu|»? 

Svinpulii' ji ’.’ii —,Jl , alte'K In- m\n militiiintinn, and that 
ot fii'iiiir\nn , i*. and the B.»mI dqiuui'-, whn exdiM-d tlfe ra-h 
(I ci. 2,i rati on, iiiuld iw.iIum duo uni aliei an.ut of i hr council. 
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isle* of Carnlia; their diligence anticipated the CHAP, 
slower vessels of Basil: the Homan admiral was 
commissi^aed to bum, sink, and destroy 1 '’; and 
these priestly squadrons might have encountered 
each other in the same seas where Athens and 
Sparta had formerly contended for the pre-emi¬ 
nence of glory. Assaulted ‘by the importunity of 
the factions, who were ready to fight for the pos¬ 
session of his person. Pak-ologus hesitated before 
he left his palace and country on a perilous expe¬ 
riment. His father’s advice still dwelt on his me-‘ 
mory: and reason must suggest, that since the 
Latins were divided among themselves, they eould 
never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismoud dis¬ 
suaded the unseasonable adventure; his advice was 
impartial, since he adhered to the council; and it 
was enforced by the strange belief, that the Ger¬ 
man Caesar would nominate a Greek his heir and 
successor in the empire of the West *. Even the 
Turkish sultan was a counsellor whom it might be 
unsafe to trust, but whom it was dangerous to of¬ 
fend. Amurath was unskilled in the disputes, but 
he was apprehensive of the union, of the Christians. 

From his own treasures, he offered to relieve the 
wants of the Byzantine court; yet lie declared with 

45 (’ondohmeri, the Pope’* nephew ami adiiiu.il, expressly de¬ 
clared, 671 iipirrp,ui' vjapa too naira Ira vrvAtfiriifi, ownu av *ra Ka- 
spfa ttj? 2iif'i>S<ji>, Kai a Sui i 70 ij fcaraS r rp xat otporirrri. The n«L\dl orders 
of the synod were less peremptory, and, till the hostile wp.jidn.ns 
appeared, both parties tried to conceal their (jiurn*l timn the 
Greeks. 

*w> Syrctyulus mentions the hopes of Palsolofiu* • p , and the 
■last ad wee of Siftn/nnnd ^p. *>7.). At Corfu, the Gr.« k emperor 
was informed of his friend’s death, had he known it ooncr, he 
would have returned home i j>. 70 ) 

VOL. XII. B 
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CH AP, seeming magnanimity, that Constantinople should 
be secure and inviolate, in the absence of her sove¬ 
reign* 7 . The resolution of Palseologus .was deci¬ 
ded by the most splendid gifts and the most spe¬ 
cious promises: he wished to escape for a while 
from a scene of danger and distress; and after dis¬ 
missing with an ambiguous answer the messengers 
of the council, he declared his intention of em¬ 
barking in the lloman gallies. The age of the 
patriarch Joseph was more susceptible of fear than 
■of hope; he trembled at the perils of the sea, and 
expressed his apprehension, that his feeble voice, 
with thirty perhaps of his orthodox brethren, 
would be oppressed in a foreign land by the power 
and numbers of a Latin synod. He yielded to 
the royal mandate, to the flattering assurance, 
that he would he heard as the oracle of nations, 
and to the secret wish of learning from his brother 
of the West, to deliver the church from the yoke 
of kings 1,1 . The five cruss-bciurrs , or dignitaries, 
of St. Sophia, were bound to attend bis person; 
and one of these, the great ecclesiarch or preacher, 
Sjlvester Syropulus* 1 , lias composed a free and 

17 Pliiiiii, t‘s him 1 1 It, tlioiii.li imm ddlerent uintncN, vj* of the 
ailwcc uf Vimirathil 11 i 1 ; • \ imam m* synwhis Kl.» umjtiam 

Ji.iswt, si tantas ritft'iiMoiit** ci cl cm menu partlmu erui Tin* 
Turkish unhurt is likewise* mentioned h\ Stropulus, p ,’iji ,, jud 
Ainuralh kepi his nurd. He inkht threaten ij>. 1*\>. i’ly \ hut 
he ne\er attacked, the fitv 

441 The readet will smile at the simplicity with which he im¬ 
parted these hojie i to his fatourites ■ Toiaurnv-vX^oipo^av <r\i)<rciv 
ijAin^e hai 8ia t«iv IJuirc eflctj,g«i eAeuflf^cmrcu ri\v ewiV/Tiai' onro-njr curoTe- 
Oninji avrov SovXitcs nra^a rou fWiAecoi (p ijii ). Y et it WHuid hate 
Lien dilhuili for him to have practised the lessons of Gregory VII. 

The C hnatian name of Sylvester n bmrowed from the Latin 
calendar. In modern Greek, vou\os, aa a diminutive, is added to 
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curious history ’"of the \fyke union 5I . Of tile clergy chap 
that reluctantly obeyed the summons of ||ie cm- ^ ^ 
peror and the patriarch, submission was tlu> fiist 
duty, and patience the most useful virtue. Ijj a 
chosen list of twenty bishops, we discov cr the me¬ 
tropolitan titles of Heraclea and Cyzicus, Nice 
and Nicomedia, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the 
personal merit of Mark and Bessarion, who, in the 
confidence of their learning and eloquence, were 
promoted to the episcopal rank. Some monks and 
philosophers were named to display the science and 
sanctity of the Greek church: and the service of 
the ehoir was performed by a select band of singers 
and musicians. The patriarchs of Alexandria, 

Antioch, and Jerusalem, appeared by their ge¬ 
nuine or fictitious deputies; the primate of Russia 
represented a national church, and the Greeks 
might contend with the Latins in the extent of 
their spiritual empire. The precious vases of St. 

Sophia were exposed to the winds and waves, that 

the end of words- nor ran any reasoning of Cre\ghton, the editor, 
eicuse Ins dunging into .Sipo^pulus iSguros, fu^cn■>; life Syropu- 
lui of his own manust-ripi, whose name is sulisrnlinl with In-i 
own hand in the acts of the council of l'lorciiic Wli\ mijlit 
not the author be of Syrian extraction? 

90 From the conclusion of tin* history, I -hi uld Ijv tin dale to 
the year 1444 , four years after then nod, wln.ii the uriai to hsurth 
hud abdicated his ofliee (srrtio xu p 330—J dll IIis passion j 
wfeie cooled by tune and retirement, and, although Syropnlus i» 
often partial, hen never intemperate. * 

91 / tru histona union it tivu vnee infer (iiuuot >’/ La/iV" i : Jlit^a 
Comfit, 16C() t in folio), wa> first published with a Imm and florid 
fjtnion, by Robert Creyght.m, chaplain to ( hurle- II. in hi^ exile 
The real of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, lor tlictirgiiiiiiug 
of the original is wanting. Syiopulus may be ranked w itli the lu*st of 
the Byzantine w nters for the merit ofhia narration, and even of his 
•tyle, but he is exdudedfrom theorthndox collections of the councili 
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chap, the patriarch might officiate with becoming spfon- 
^our : *^ att ' vcr gold the emperor could procure, 
was expended in the massy ornaments of Ills bed 
and chariotand while they affected to maintain 
the prosperity of their ancient fortune, they quar¬ 
relled for the division of fifteen thousand ducats, 
the first alms of the Roman pontiff. After the 
necessary preparations, John Palsologus, with a 
numerous train, accompanied by his brother De¬ 
metrius, and the most respectable persons of the 
diurch and state, embarked in eight vessels with 
sails and oars, which steered through the Turkish 
streights of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the 
Morea, and the Adriatic Gulf”. 

His mum- After a tedious and troublesome navigation of 
ai'venio? seveu ty-seven days, this religious squadron cast 
A D.i«s) anchor before Venice; and their reception pro- 
Ftb ' 9 '’ claimed the joy and magnificence of that powerful 
republic. In the command of the world, the mo¬ 
dest Augustus had never claimed such honours 
from his subjects as were paid to his feeble suc¬ 
cessor by ail independent state. Seated on the 
poop, on a lofty throne, he received the visit, or, in 
the Greek style, the adoration , of the doge and 

58 Syrup ulus tp 030 simply expresses his intention W otiru wop- 
watoi 1 te IroAots peyas ffatnAei/s wag tKcwwv vopigorro ; afld the Latin of 
CreVKhton may afford a specimen of his florid paraphrase. I7t 
poiupA circumductU' nosier Imperaror Italia* populis aliquis deau- 
1 rams Jupiter credere tur, aut Cnesns ex opulenta Lydia. 

M Although I cannot stop to quote Syropulus (or cseiy fact, £ 
will nbsene that the navigation of the Greeks from Constantinople 
to Venire and Ferrara is contained in the nth .section tp. 67—10a), 
and that the historian has the uncommon talent of placing each 
scene before the reader’s eye. 
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senators 5 '. They sailed in the Bucentaur. which chap 
was accompanied by twelve stately gallics: the ^ 
sea was overspread with innumerable gondolas 
of pomp^ and pleasure; the air resounded with mu¬ 
sic and acclamations; the mariners, and even the 
vessels, were dressed in silk and gold; and in all 
the emblems-and pageants, the Roman eagles were 
blended with the lions of St. Mark. The trium¬ 
phal procession, ascending the great canal, passed 
under the bridge of the Rialto; and the Eastern 
strangers gazed with admiration on the palaces, 
the churches, and the populousness of a city, that 
seems to float on the hosom of the waves They 
sighed to behold the spoils and trophies with which 
it had been decorated after the sack of Constanti¬ 
nople. After an hospitable entertainment of fif¬ 
teen days, Palasologus pursued his journey by land 
and water from Venice to Ferrara : and, on this 
occasion, the pride of the Vatican was tempered by 
policy to indulge the ancient dignity of the empe- ".'kI 
ror of the East. He made his entry on a black 
horse; but a milk-white steed, whose trappings 
were embroidered with golden eagles, was led be¬ 
fore him; and the canopy was borne over hi-, head 
by the princes of Este, the sons or kinsmen of Ni- 

M At 1 lir lime of the synod, Plirau/is u.t* m Polojumne-ms, but 
he reftlted from the despot Demrtnui, a fuiililul ui count of the 
honourable reception of the emperor and patrianh both at \ mire 
and Ferrara (Dux .... scduuem Jmpmtorcm (iJoraf , which arc 
more slight!) mentioned by tin lutins <1. n. c 14. Iin 

M The astonishment of a Oreek prince and a French A.nh, lea¬ 
der r&femoiret de Philippe tie Coniines, 1. \ii. c 18 at the sight 
of Venice, abundantly prme, that in the xvth century it was the 
first *nd mo«t splendid of ihr Christian citie< For tbt spoils of 
Comtanttnople at Venice, sec Syrnpulus (p 87 i. 
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riiAP. eholas, marquis of the city"and a sovereign more 
than himself ®. Palseologus did not alight 
till he reached the bottom of the staircase :.the pope 
advanced to the door of the apartment; refused his 
proffered genuflection ; and, after a paternal em¬ 
brace, conducted the emperor to a seat on his left- 
hand. Nor would the patriarch descend from his 
galley, till a ceremony, almost equal, had been sti¬ 
pulated between the bishops of Home and Constan¬ 
tinople. The latter was saluted by his brother 
with a kiss of union and charity: nor would any of 
the Greek ecclesiastics submit to kiss the feet of the 
Western primate. On the opening of the spod, 
the place of honour in the centre was claimed by the 
temporal and ecclesiastical chiefs; and it was only 
by alleging that his predecessors had not assisted 
' in person at Nice or Chalcedon, that Eugenius 
could evade the ancient precedents of Constantine 
and Marcian. After much debate, it was agreed 
that the right and left sides of the church should 
be occupied by the two nations; that the solitary 
chair of St. Peter should be raised the first of the 
Latin line; and that the throne of the Greek em¬ 
peror, at the head of his clergy, should be equal 
and opposite to the second place, the vacant seat 
of the emperor of the West i7 . 

*6 Nicholas 111. of Kste Feigned forty-eight years lA.D. J 3Q3— 
3441), and was lord of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rougo, 
and Commathio. See his Life in Muratori (Antichita Hstense, 
tom ii. p. 1.59—2U1). 

57 The Latin vulgar was provoked to laughter at the strange 
dresses of the Greeks, and especially the length of their garments, 
their sleet es, and their beards; nor was the emperor distinguished, 
except by the purple colour, and his diadem or tiara with a jewel 
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.’But as soon as festivity and form had given CHAP 
place to a more serious treaty, the Greeks were 
dissatisfied with their journev, with themselves, Council «f 

1 mi . . the-«wtceks 

and witH the pope. The artful pencil of Ins enns :< a ,„i i„,um 
saries bad painted him in a prosperous state; at 
the head of the princes and prelates of Europe, 
obedient at his voice, to believe and to arm. The n, r s ~' 
thin appearance of the universal synod of Ferrara ^ & 
betrayed his weakness; and the 1 -atius opened the • ■ 

first session with only five archbishops, eighteen 
bishops, and ten abbots, the greatest part of 
whom were the subjects or countrymen of the Ita¬ 
lian pontiff. Except the duke of Burgundy, none 
of the potentates of the West condescended to ap¬ 
pear in person, or by their ambassadors; nor was 
it possible to suppress the judicial aet3 of Basil 
against the dignity and person of Eugenius, which 
were finally concluded by a new election. Under 
these circumstances, a truce or delay was asked 
and‘granted, till Faheologus could expect from the • 
consent of the Latins some temporal reward for an 
unpopular union ; and, after the first session, the 
public proceedings were adjourned above six months. 

The emperor, with a chosen band of bis favourites 
and Janizaricx, fixed his summer residence at a 
pleasant spacious monastery, six miles from Ferrara; 
forgot, in the pleasures of the chaee, the distress 
of the church and state; and persisted in de¬ 
stroying the game, without listening to the just 

on life top {Hwly <)<■ Gracis lllnslnbus (> .0 > Yet annilur 
spectator confesses that the Greek tobhioii vab pm ^ra\r c pm 
degna than the Italian , V’espaMano, in Vi« Eugen IV in Mura¬ 
ts*, lom irxi p. fAj , 
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CHAP complaints of the marquis or 'the husband- 
man ™. In the mean while, his unfortunate Greeks 
were exposed to all the miseries of exile and po¬ 
verty ; for the support of each stranger, ataontlily 
allowance was assigned of three or four gold 
florins; and although the entire sum did not 
amount to seven hundred florins, a. long arrear 
was repeatedly incurred by the indigence or po- 
■ ■ licy of the Roman court ". They sighed for a 

speedy deliverance, but their escape was prevented 
by a triple chain: a passport fromheir superiors 
was required at the gates of Ferrara; the govern¬ 
ment of Venice had engaged to arrest and send 
back the fugitives; and inevitable punishment 
awaited them at Constantinople; excommunica¬ 
tion, fines, and a sentence, which did not respect 
the sacerdotal dignity, that they should be strip¬ 
ped naked and publicly whipped 6 ". It was only 

by the alternative of hunger or dispute that the 

• 

** For the emperor's hunting, see Syropulus (p. 343, 144 Ifil ). 
The pope had sent him eleven miserable hacks; but ho bought a 
strong and swift horse that came from .Russia. The name of Jani- 
may surprise* but the name, rather than the institution, had 
passed from the Ottoman, to the Byzantine, court, and is often 
used m the lail age of the empire. 

The Greeks obtained, with much difficulty, that instead of 
provisions, money should be distributed, four florins per month to 
the persons of honouiahle rank, and three florins to their servants, 
with an addition of thirty more to the emperor, twenty-live to the 
patriarch, and twenty io the prince, or despot, Ucmetrius. The 
payment of the lirst mouth amounted to fipl florins, a sum uhidi 
will not allow ui to reckon above 200 Greeks of every condition 
(Syropulus, p. 104, 105.1 On the 20lh October 14.18, there was 
an arrear of four months; in April 1439, of three; and of the and 
a half in July, at the time of the union (p. 172. 21*5-271.}. 

6° Syropulus (p. 141, 142. 204,221.) deplores the imprisonment 
•f the Greeks, and the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch. 
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Cheeks could be persuaded to open the first con¬ 
ference ; and they yielded with extreme reluctance 
to attend from Ferrara to Florence the rear of a 
flying syiiod. This new translation was urged by 
inevitable necessity: the city was visited by the 
plague; the fidelity of the marquis might be sus¬ 
pected ; the mercenary, troops of the duke of 
Milan were at the gates; and as they occupied 
Romagna, it was not without difficulty and dan¬ 
ger that tile pope, the emperor, and the bishops, 
explored their way through the unfrequented paths 
of the Apennine “. 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by 
time and policy. The violence of the fathers of 
Basil rather promoted than injured the cause 
of Eugenius: the nations of Europe abhorred the 
schism, and disowned the election, of Felix the 
fifth, who was successively a duke of Savoy, an 
hermit, and a pope; and the great princes 
were gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a 
favourable neutrality and a firm attachment. The 
legates, with some respectable members, deserted 
to the Roman army, which insensibly rose in num¬ 
bers and reputation: the council of Basil was re¬ 
duced to thirty-nine bishops, and three hundred of 
the inferior clergy w : while the Latins of Florence* 
could produce the subscriptions of the pope him- 

The wars of Italy arc most clear 1) represent* d m the >ijnh vo¬ 
lume of the Annals of Muramri, The --i Innuatic (Jrei 1., Sympulus 
(p. 14o.), appeys to have exafnrerated the Icar anti thstirdr r of the 
pope in hi-, retreat from Tcrrau to Florence, which t> proted by 
the acts to have bum somewhat more decent and dtlibi rate. 

Pa ,SyropuIus is pleased to reckon seien hundred prelaws in the 
council of JtaaiJ The error is manifest, and perhaps voluntary. 
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self, eight cardinals, two patriarchs, eight arc'tj- 
bishops, fifty-two bishops, and forty-five abbots, or 
chiefs of religious orders. After the labour of 
nine months,and the debatesof twenty-fiv^sessions, 
they attained the advantage and glory of the 
re-union of the Greets. Four principal questions 
had been agitated between the two churches: 1. 
The use of unleavened bread in the communion of 
Christ’s body. 2. The nature of purgatory. *3. 
The supremacy of the pope. And, 4. The single 
or double procession of the Holy Ghost. The 
cause of either nation was managed by ten theolo¬ 
gical champions: the Latins were supported by the 
inexhaustible eloquence of cardinal Julian: and 
Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of Nice were the 
bold and able leaders of the Greek forces. We 
may bestow some praise on the progress of human 
reason, by observing, that the first of these ques¬ 
tions was now treated as an immaterial rite, which 
might innocently vary with the fashion of the age 
and country. Witli regard to the second, both 
parties were agreed in the belief of an intermediate 
state of purgation for the venial sins of the faithful; 
and whether their souls were purified by elemental 
fire was a doubtful point, which in a few years might 
be conveniently settled on the spot by the dispu¬ 
tants. The claims of supremacy appeared of a more 
weighty and substantial kind; yet by the Orientals 

Thai extravagant number could not be supplied by all lhe ecclesi¬ 
astics of every degree who were present at the council, nor by ail 
the absent bndiops of the West, whoj expresol) or lacitK, might 
adhere to its decrees 
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the Koraan bishop had ever been respected as the CHAP, 
first of the five patriarchs; nor did they scruple to 
admit, that his jurisdiction should be exercised 
agreeable to the holy canons; a vague allowance, 
which might be defined or eluded by occasional 
convenience. The procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father alone, or from the Father and the 
Son, was an article of faith which had sunk much 
deeper into the minds of men; and in the sessions 
of Ferrara and Florence, the Latin addition qf 
filiuque was subdivided into two questions, whe¬ 
ther it were legal, and whether it were orthodox. 

Perhaps it may not be necessary to boast on this 
subject of my own impartial indifference; but I 
must think that the Greeks were strongly suppor¬ 
ted by the prohibition of the council of Chalecdon, 
against adding any article whatsoever to the creed 
of Nice, or rather of Constantinople M . In earthly 
affairs, it is not easy to conceive how an assembly 
of legislators can bind their successors invested with 
powers equal to their own. But the dictates of 
inspiration must be true and unchangeable; nor 
shotdd a private bishop, or a provincial synod, have 
presumed to innovate against the judgment of the 
Catholic church. On the substance of the doc¬ 
trine, the controversy was equal and endless': rea¬ 
son is confounded by the procession of a deity; 

The Greeks who disliked the anion, were unwilling to sally 
from this strong fortress (|>. 178. 1QJ M)o. 202 of Sympulus.). 

The shame of the Latins was aggravated by their producing an old 
MS. of the second council of Nice, with jilioquc in the Nicenc 
creed. A palpable forgery 1 (p. 17 J )- 
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the gospel, which lay on the altar, was silent; {he 
various texts of the fathers might be comipted by 
fraud or entangled by sophistry; and the Greeks 
were ignorant of the characters and writings of the 
Latin saints **. Of this at least, we may be sure, 
that neither side could be convinced by the argu¬ 
ments of their opponents. Prejudice may be en¬ 
lightened by reason, and a superficial glance may be 
rectified by a clear and more perfect view of an ob¬ 
ject adapted to our faculties. But the bishops and 
monks had been taught from their infancy to repeat 
a form of mysterious words; their national and per¬ 
sonal honour depended on the repetition of the 
same sounds; and their narrow minds were harden¬ 
ed and inflamed by the acrimony of a public dispute. 

While they were lost in a cloud of dust and 
darkness, the pope and emperor were desirous of a 
seeming union, which could alone accomplish the 
purposes of their interview; and the obstinacy of 
public dispute was softened by the arts of private 
and personal ncgociation. The patriarch Joseph 
had sunk under the weight of age and infirmities; 
his dying voice breathed the counsels of charity 
and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt 
the hopes of the ambitious clergy. The ready and 
active obedience of the archbishops of Kussia and 
Nice, of Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted and 
recompensed by their speedy promotion to the dig¬ 
nity of cardinals. Bessarion, in the first debates, 

G* ‘Sis ryw Kud an eminent Greek} otop cit poop «jtreAfta Aam -up ov 
vrgoiTh vru viva twj- fleeter* d~ ivy, ntfi nu5» •yrwpijfti'TD'a (SyrOpuluS 
log.) See the perplexity of the Greeks >'p U17, 218. 9fi3 
* 7.1 ' 
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" haH stood forth the most strenuous and eloquent CHAP, 
champion of tin* Greek church; and if the apo- 
state, the bastard, was reprobated by his country to , 
he appears in ecclesiastical story a rare example of 
a patriot who was recommended to court-favour by 
loud opposition and well-timed compliance. With 
the aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the empe¬ 
ror applied his arguments to the general situation 
and personal characters of the bishops, and each 
was successively moral by authority and example. 

Their revenues were in the hands of the Turks', 
their persons in those of the Latins: an episcopal 
treasure, three robes and forty ducats, was soon 
exhaustedthe hopes of their return still de¬ 
pended on the ships of Venice and the alms of 
Rome; and such was their indigence, that their 
arrears, the payment of a debt, would be accepted 
as a favour, and might operate as a bribe r ' T . The 
danger and relief of Constantinople might excuse 
some prudent and pious dissimulation; and it was 
insinuated, that the ohstinate heretics who should 
resist the consent of the East and West, would be 

65 See the point altercation of Murk and Ik m Sympului 
(p 257 ), who never dissembles the vices, of lus own parts, ami 
fairly praises the virtues of the Latni’.. 

66 For the poverty of the Greek bishops, see a remarkable passage 
of Ducas (c. 31). One had possessed, foi Ins whol. property, 
three old gowns, &c. By teaching une-and-twrnty year* in hi* 
monastery. Bcssarion himself had ndlecifj forty gold florin*, but 
of these, the archbishop had expended Uvrnly-eighl m In^ v.ivage 
front Peloponnesus, and the remainder at t misiantmoplr • ‘syrupu- 
lus, p. 127 ). 

Syflipuhis denies that ihe Greeks rrn i\ed any money before 
they had subscribed the art <>t unnii fp 2 h.t ■ yet he n kiU s some 
suspicious circumstances, ami their brilmry and corruption are 
positively affirmed by the historian Ducas 
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abandoned in a hostile land to the revenge or jus¬ 
tice of the Roman pontiff" 0 . In the first private 
assembly of the Greeks, the formulary of union 
was approved by twenty-four, and rejected by 
twelve, members; but the five cross-bearers of 
St. Sophia, who aspired to represent the patriarch, 
were disqualified by ancient discipline; and their 
right of voting was transferred to an obsequious 
train of monks, grammarians, and profane laymen. 
The will of the monarch produced a false and ser¬ 
vile unanimity, and no more than two patriots 
had courage to speak their own sentiments and 
those of their country. Demetrius, the emperor’s 
brother, retired to Venice, that he might not be 
witness of the uniou; and Mark of Ephesus, mis¬ 
taking perhaps his pride for his conscience, dis¬ 
claimed all communion with the Latin heretics, 
and avowed himself the champion aud confessor of 
the orthodox creed fil . In the treaty between the 
two nations, several forms of consent were pro¬ 
posed, such as might satisfy the Latins, without 
dishonouring the Greeks: and they weighed the 
scruples of words and syllables, till the theological 
balance trembled with a slight preponderance in 
favour of the Vatican. It was agreed (I must 
entreat the attention of the reader), that the Holy 

G" The Cheeks most piteously express their own fears of exile 
and perpetual slavery [Syropul p, jpp) ■ and they were strongly 
turned by the emperor's threats tp ‘Akj J. 

I had forgot another popular arid orthodox protester : a fa¬ 
vourite hound, who usually lay quiet on tile foot-cloth of the empe¬ 
ror's throne, but who barked most furiously while the act of union 
was reading, without being silenced by the soothing nr the lashes 
of the royal attendants Sjropul. p. s(is, t6li). 
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iShost proceeds from the Father and the Son, as chap. 
from one principle and one substance; that he pro- ,■ 
ceVds by the Son, being of the same nature and ' ■ 

substance, and that he proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, by one spiral ion and production. 

It is less difficult to understand the articles of the 
preliminary treaty; that the pope should defray all 
the expences of the Greeks in their.return home; 
that he should annually maintain two gallics and . . 
three hundred soldiers for the defence of Constan¬ 
tinople ; that all the ships which transported pil¬ 
grims to Jerusalem should be obliged to touch at 
that port; that as often as they were required, the 
pope should furnish ten gallics for a year, or twenty 
for six months; and that he should powerfully soli¬ 
cit the princes of Europe, if the emperor had occa¬ 
sion for land-forces. 

The same year, and almost the same day, were j? ul( , niHI 
marked by the deposition of Eugenius at llasil; 11 

and, at Florence, by Tiis re-nnion of the Greeks ad'i-ob, 
and Latins. In the former synod (which lie styled Jum ' 
indeed an assembly of daemons), the pope was 
branded with the guilt of simony, perjury, tyran¬ 
ny, heresy, and schismand declared to he in¬ 
corrigible in his i ices, unworthy of any title, and 
incapable of holding any ecclesiastical office. In Rr-umon 
the latter he was revered as the true and holy at 
vicar of Christ, who, after a separation of six him- 5*™"^ 

July (i. 

70 From the original Lues of the P.»pc=, hi MuMtiin's toiler, 
tion (join. m. p. n. tom \\\ i, the maimers of Fuji >hii% IV appear 
to hate been decent, ami eu-n exemplar* Hi- situation, ex¬ 
posed tn the world and to hi' enemies, was a restraint, and u 
a pledge 
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CHAP, tired years, had reconciled the Catholics of tffe 
LXVI. alK l West, in one fold, and under one shep¬ 
herd. The act of union was subscribed by "tile 
pope, the emperor, and the principal members of 
both churches; even by those who, like Syropulus”, 
had been deprived of the right of voting. Two 
copies might have sufficed for the East and West; 
but Eugeni us was not satisfied, unless four au- 
1 ■ thentic and similar transcripts were signed and at¬ 
tested as the monuments of liis victory'On a 
memorable day, the sixth of July, the successors of 
St. l’etcr and Constantine ascended their thrones; 
the two nations assembled in the cathedral of Flo¬ 
rence; their representatives, cardinal Julian and 
Bessarion archbishop of Nice, appeared in the pul¬ 
pit, and, after reading in their respective tongues 
the act of union, they mutually embraced, in 
the name and the presence of their applauding bre¬ 
thren. The pope and his njinisters then officiated 
according to the Homan liturgy; the creed was 
chaunted with the addition of Jiliotjue; the ac¬ 
quiescence of the Greeks was poorly excused by 
their ignorance of the harmonious, but inarti- 


Syropulu*, rather than subscribe, would have assisted, as the 
least evil, at the ceremony rtf the union, lie waa compelled to 
do both, and the great cedes lurch poorly excuses his subiuiBsibn 
to the emperor (p. L’lfO —). 

None ofilu sc cngmal acts of union can at present bo produced. 
Of the ten MSS that .tie presort ed (five at Home, and the remain¬ 
der at Florence, Boloana, Venice, Paris, and London) nine have 
been examined hv an accurate critic (M. de Brtipiigny), v >ho con¬ 
demns them for the variety and imperfection* of till Greek signa¬ 
tures. Yet several of these may be esteemed as authentic copies, 
which were subscribed at Florence, before (26th August l4Jtp 
the final separation of the pope and emperor (Memoires de l‘Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions, tom. xliii- p. 287—311 ) 
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cittate, sounds 71 ; and the more scrupulous Latins char 
refused any public celebration of the Byzantine . 

rite.' Yet the emperor and his clergy were not 
totally unmindful of national honour. The treaty 
was ratified by their consent: it was tacitly agreed 
that no inuoiation should he attempted in tli -ir 
creed or ceremonies: tlicv spared, and scout ly 
respected, the generous firmness of Mark of Ephe¬ 
sus; and, on the decease of the patiiarch, they re- • 1 
fused to elect his successor, except iu the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. In the distribution of public ana 
private rewards, the liberal pontilF exceeded their Their re¬ 
hopes and his promises: the Greeks, with less pomp Cmi-tami- 
and pride, returned by the same road of Ferrara and j UJ 
Venice ; and their reception at Constantinople Feb i 
was such as will be described in the following 
chapter 7 ‘. The success of the first trial encou¬ 
raged Kugenius to repeat the same edifying scenes; 
and the deputies of the Armenians, the Maronites, 
the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, tin Ncstorians 
and the /Ethiopians, were successively introduced, to 
kiss the feet of the Homan pontiff, and to announce 
the obedience and the orthodoxy of the East. These 
Oriental embassies, unknown in the countries 
which they presumed to represent 7 ', diffused over 

73 'H/itv 8t atrrjfim cSokhvv fail'di iMrupul p 1 

7* In their return, the Gr«*tka tonmsi'd til Bologna v.ith tlir 
ambau ulor~ of England, a'ld after .mm ipi»**ii.ins and aii-u.r>, 
tln^c impartial strangers laughed it the ji'i-umded union «•! 1 in- 
rcuce tSyrojml p 307 1 

• 5 Sc* nugatory, or rather s'* fabulous, au* tli/M* r.Mii.nnii <>i the 
Ncstorians, JaLobittx, So*. that I have turned oier, wiilnnit «ne- 
ccss, tiie Bibliotheca Ornri’tlis o! Assuuaiuius, a laithlul «d.i r .if 
the Varii’an 


VOL. XII. 
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the West the fame of Eugenius: anil a chmtfir 
was artfully propagated against the remnant of a 
schism in Switzerland and Savoy, which alone im¬ 
peded the harmony of the Christian world. The 
vigour of opposition was succeeded by the lassitude 
of despair: the council of Basil was silently dissoli ed, 
and Feclix. renouncing the tiara, again withdrew 
to the devout or delicious hennitage of Ripaille 
A general peace was secured by mutual acts of ob¬ 
livion and indemnity: all ideas of reformation 
subsided; the popes continued to exercise and 
abuse their ecclesiastical despotism; nor has Home 
been since disturbed by the mischiefs of a contested 
election 71 . 

'file joumies of three emperors were unavailing 
for their temporal, or perhaps their spiritual, 
salvation; but they weie productive of a beneficial 
consequence; the revival of the Greek learning 
in Italy, from whence it was propagated to the 
last nations of the West and North. In their 
lowest servitude and depression, the subjects of 

75 Ripaille is situate near Tlioiion in Sa\ny, on the sou I hern side 
of the lake of Genet a It is now a Carthusian abbey ; and Mr. 
Addison iTravels into Italy, vol n p 147—14s oi Bashcrvdlc’s edi¬ 
tion of lxis works j has celebrated the place and the founder. ABneas 
S)l\ni% and the fathers of Basil, applaud the austere life of the 
ducal hermit, hut the French and Italian proveibs most unluckily 
attest the popular opinion of his luxury. 

77 Jn this account of the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and Florence, 

I have consulted the original acts, which fill the vntU and xvmth 
tomes of the edition oi Venice, and are closed by the perspicuous, 
though partial, history of Augustin Patncius, an Italian of the xvth 
century. They are digested and abridged by Du pin (Bibliclhcque 
Eccles. tom \ih),and the cnnlinuator of Fleury (tom. xxn.j; and 
the respect of the Galhcan church for the adverse parties conlinei 
their members to an awkward moderation. 
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the Byzantine throne were still possessed of a CUM'. 
golden kev that could unlock the treasures of an- , 1 
liquity: of a musical and prolific language, that 
give* a soul to the objects of sense, ami a body 
to tin' abstractions of philosophy. Since the bar¬ 
riers of the monarchy, and even of the capital, 
had been trampled under foot, the various Barbari¬ 
ans had doubtless corrupted the form and substance 
of-the national dialect; and ample glossaries have 
been composed, to interpret a multitude of words 
of Arabic, Turkish. Sclavonian, Latin, or French 
origin But a purer idiom was spoken in the 
court and taught in the college; and the flou¬ 
rishing state of the language is described, and per¬ 
haps embellished, by a learned Italian 7! \ who, by 
a long residence and noble marriage 111 , was natu¬ 
ralized at Constantinople about thirty years before 
the Turkish conquest. “ The vulgar speech,'’ says 

“"•III llir lir-l attempt., Mrur-..! ,c. .I!*,** u.l *ili<nt (Ii.r o-barbarous 
nords, towhn h, in a it‘< nml i ditiou. In Mil'mintM Inin nioii*, \rl 
what j»lentroiii Klcanm ilnl lie kuu* to Portm-, Ducange, Fi¬ 
broin, the KuII.Miil.iti\i l abru Hihhui Grjet turn \ |> lui. 

He ) Sour IVrsie word-. nut In* louud m Xenophon, ami -.ume 
Latin nm sin Pluim.li. ami Mich n the inevitable Hi it war 
and commerce hut the form and substance of the latum \uie 
not affected by this slight alloy. 

"y The Life of Fraiiri-. Plulclphus, a sophist, pi mid, *•_stlf-M, and 
rapacious, has bean diligently composed b\ Lain clot Mcmoires 
de l’Acjclenne dis Inscriptions, torn x p. Oyl—7^1 ) and 'Lira- 
bosclti Istona della Letteratura Itah.ma, tom mi p. ) 

for the nvot part from hi-, own letters lit- **liborale smtiiitrs 
and those of Ins con temporaries, are forgotten but -Inn taimliar 
epistles -till deM.ribc the men and the limes. 

w Hifmarried, and had perhapuJebanHied, the datuhii r nt John, 
and the grand-daughter of Manuel Chryaflora- She um- yuunfr, 
beautiful, and wealthy; and her noble family was allied toi" 

Doriaa of Genoa and the emperors of Constantinople. 
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l’hilelphus", “ lias been depraved by the people, 
“ and inl'eeted by the multitude of strangers and 
“ merehants, who every day flock to the city and 
" mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the 
“ disciples of such a school that the Latin language 
“ received the versions of Aristotle and ]*lato; so 
** obscure in sense, and in spirit so poor. Hut the 
“ Greeks who have escaped the contagion, arc those 
“ whom nr follow; and they alone are worthy, of 
“•our imitation. In familiar discourse, they still 
“ speak the tongue of Aristophanes and Euripides, 
“ of the historians and philosophers of A thens; 
“ and the style of their writings is still moie ela- 
“ Iterate ami eorreet. The persons who. 1>\ their 
“ birth and offices, are attached to the lluantine 
“ court, are tliose who maintain, with the least 
“ alloy, the ancient standard of elegance and pu- 
“ ritv; and the native graces of language most con- 
“ spieuously sliiije among the noble matrons, who 
“ are excluded from all intercourse with foreigners. 
“ With foreigners do T say? Thcv live retired 
“ and sequestered from the eyes of their fellmv-citi- 
“ zeus. Seldom are they seen in tlie streets; and 
" when they leave their houses, it is in the dusk of 


ftl (ir.m (juil'ii- lm r 'iu lion <-u . ltd Inquunhir 

vulpjo h.b i iidin UmprMaiciii Amlophancs <\mm in. aui hunpules 
trnpu u l , ut or.itnK 1 omm % ut histuriuaraphi, ut plnlosoplu . 
littcrali aulrm lioiiiine^ el Jorum i.t imemtalnn . . . Nam uri 
aulin ictmm -Tiimnis dignitatem awpii‘ i , li ,, P r.tntiaiii relintbatii in 
primisf|ue ipsa lmluli *• nmlierts , rpubus rum nullum rw t ommno 
film \iris jtere^rmis coiumerriiiiu, mrrus ilk ac purm (*M>corum 
sermo srnabatur mtactus (Philelph Lpi-a. ad aim |4»J, apud 
Hodmm, p 188, 18Q l lie obsenc* m anotliei p.i^aire, uxnrilla 
mei Theodora locutions erat atlmnduin moderata el s.uavi et 
uuxiinc Attii’i. 
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" cronine, on visits to the churches and their HI M' 

n 1 \\ I 

" nearest kindred. On these occasions, they are on vji- 
“ horseback, covered with a veil, and encompassed 
" hy their parents, their husbands, or their ser- 
“ rants"'.” 

Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent 
clergy was dedicated to the smice oi‘ religion: 
their monks and bishops have over been distin¬ 
guished hy the gravity and austcnO of then- man¬ 
ners; nor were they diverted, like tin- Latin 
priests. In the pursuits and ]ileasures of a seeulaf, 
and cu-u military, life. After a large deduction 
for the time and talents that were lost in the de- 
\otion. the laziness, and the discord, of the church 
and cloyster, the more impiisitiu- and ambitious 
minds would explore the sacred and profane erudi¬ 
tion of their native language. The ecclesiastics 
presided over the education of youth; the schools 
of philosophy ami iloijuemv were perpetuated till 
the fall of the empire: ami it may he aliiimcd, 
that more books and more knowledge were in- 
clud -d within the walls of Constantinople, than 
could he dispersed out the extensive eountiies of 
the West' . I’m an important distinction has t'<«u|vo- 
heen already noticed : the (hecks were stationary 
or retrograde, while the Latins were ad wincing * aM; 
with a rapid and progressist* motion, 'flic na¬ 
tions were excit'd hy the spirt of imhpendi mc- 

I'll.'* il 1 rut's till's (ficci. m (>u>iSal 

limij lli( !'■ iiHicr- ul" ii T lt it III H'linr 
1,1 St tit' i»t liMrr.ini lu tl»»' Nimli .i»ui mi lli ffninrit , in 
the 4 .•rjicri ,avf lll'IlllUUI Md hdlll t'lllBtltUt. Hlbt. JLftJ* ' 1 
4.11 -A JO. 4fH>—4n \ *. 
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CHAP, and emulation; and even the little world of the 
Italian states contained more people and in¬ 
dustry than the decreasing circle of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire. In Europe, the lower ranks of 
society were relieved from the yoke of feudal ser- v 
vitude; and freedom is the first step to curio¬ 
sity and knowledge. The use, however rude and 
corrupt, of the Latin tongue lmd keen preserved 
by superstition: the universities, from Bologna to 
Oxford A v ore peopled with thousands of scholars; 
and their misguided ardour might be directed to 
more liberal and manly studies. In the resurrec¬ 
tion of science. Italy was the first that cast anev 
her shroud; and the eloquent Petrarch, by his 
lessons and his example, may justly be applauded 
as tlie first harbinger of day. A purer style of 
composition, a more generous and rational strain 
of sentiment, flowed from the study ami imitation 
ol’the writers of ancient Home ; and the disciples 
of Cicero and Virgil approached, with reverence 
and love, the sanctuary of their Grecian masters. 

In the sack of Constantinople, the French, and 
even the Venetians, had despised and destroyed 
the works of Lysippus and Homer: the monu¬ 
ments of art may he annihilated by a single blow; 
but tlie immortal mind is renewed and multiplied 
by the copies of the pen; and such copies it was 

At tin i ml of tin* will century, there existed in Europe alnmt 
liA) uimirsitu 1 -, md of these the foundation of ten ortvithe is 
prior to the tear I.KJO They were crovvdul in proportion to tlmr 
warrih Bologna contained 10,ono students, chiefly of the (ml 
law In the year M.»7 the nuinher at Oxford had deceased from 
bO.fioo to IMHM) scholars Jlenry’s History of Great Jim a in, \ol. n. 
p 47S )• Act cieu this di-cru-c is inuclt supcnor to the present 
list of the members of the uruver-ity. 
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the ambition of Petrarch and his friends to pos- chap. 
*ess and understand. The arms of the Turks 
undoubtedly pressed the flight of the muses; yet 
we may tremble at the thought, that Greece might 
have been overwhelmed, with her schools and li¬ 
braries. before Europe had emerged from the de¬ 
luge of barbarism, that the seeds of science might 
have been scattered by the winds, before the 
Italian soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of the fifteenth ceil- n«, ..I u i 
turv have confessed and applauded the restore f ,K ' < ’ u "' 

• 1 \ lcu r n.iu: in 

tion of Greek literature, after a long oblivion lulj. 
of many hundred years Yet in that country, 
and beyond the .lips, some names are ((noted; 
some profound scholars, who in the darker ages 
were honourably distinguished by their knowledge 
of the Greek tongue; and national vanity has 
been loud in the praise of such rare examples of 
erudition. Without scrutinising the merit of in¬ 
dividuals, truth must observe, that their science is 
without a cause, and without an effect; that it. 
vvas easy for them to satisfy themselves, and their 
more ignorant contemporaries; and that the idiom, 
which they had so marvellously acquired, was tran¬ 
scribed in few manuscripts, and was nut taught 
in any university of the West. In a corner of 


Of ilm -* 1 wilier* who pnil' , -. fc t*!ly tro.it ol tin n miiijIi'ih <<l l)i«* 
C»rtrk Ivaiiim" in lt.itv, the ttMi j)Mnri)/.il .in Hr 1 ai in- 

plirov Hndv dr* liritb lllu'lrilms, (ir.n.i ! itcr.iriiniipie 

huirutiioriim IiMaurui'in' iis ; I74 l*. in i.irp* <>■ U'o’., and 

Tirahnsv hi Linn i ilt JI.i L i*tler.ilur.i li.ili.niti. him \ , 177 . 

Inin \j p ll'J—14< 1 Thi Oxfnril ]>roii s*-iir !•> a bUni'm'i v Im- 
l.i , iflil tlif librarian «<l Modena tiijuja the superiority of a modem 
and national liiniiGaii. 
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CHAP. Italy, it faintly existed as the popular, or at least 
the ecclesiastical, dialectThe first impre-sion of 
the Doric and Ionic colonies has never been com¬ 
pletely erazed : the Calabrian churches were long 
attached to the throne of Constantinople; and the 
monks of St. Basil pursued their studies in 
Mount Athos and the schools of the East. Cala¬ 
bria was the native country of Barlaam, who has 
already appeared as a sectary and an ambassador ; 
Toxin* of and Barlaam was the first who revived, bcyond'the 
'uiliaati -Alps, ^ lc memory, or at least the writings, of Ho¬ 
mer" 7 . He is described, by Petrarch and Boc- 
cacc MI , as a man of a diminutive stature, though 
truly great in the measure of learning and genius; 
of a piercing discernment, though of a slow and 
paiuful elocution. For many ages (as they affirm) 
Greece had not produced his equal in the know¬ 
ledge of history, grammar, and philosophy; and 
Lis merit was celebrated in the attestations of the 
primes and doctors of Constantinople. One of 
• these attestations is still extant; and the emperor 
Cantacuzene, the protector of his adversaries, is 
forced to allow, that Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, 


! 11 In ( .iLihrt.i <jiu* ohm mojjnri Gracia direbut nr, rolomis (Jr-pcis 
jvplcta, reman^t ijudiLmi lingua? veterts engnitin (Hothus, j» a 
H it were tradn .ilul lij the Romms, n was, revived and perpetuated 
l)> the mold.-td Si Ui'.d, who possessed m ten contents ,u Ku^ano 
■dom < h'l.iniiMiie, Islori.i di rSdpoli, inm. i p 5CO. . 

|i Barlusi i-.ns Pctr.inh, the French and Gemuhsi m\, non 
du.ini hbio.' std nomen JTuuu.ii andnerunt. Perjidp*-, iu dial re¬ 
spect, the ximh cenlury was lus. happy than the age of *(’harle- 
mngne 

Rf ‘ See tin character of Barlaam, in Boccacc tie Geneulog, De- 
orum, I. xv c. 0\ 
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were familiar to that profound and subtle lo- (T!ftP. 

* I \ V1 

gician ! In the court ot Avignon, he funned an 
intimate connection with Petrarch' 0 , the first of 
the Latin scholars: and the desire of mutual 
instruction was the principle of their literary com¬ 
merce. Tlie Tuscan applied himself with eager S tn,tics of 
curiosity and assiduous diligence to the study of | mj’ii) 
the Greek language; and in a laborious struggle 1! - 
wkh the dryness and difficulty of the first nnli- 
inAits, he began to reach the sense, and to loci 
the spirit, of poets and philosophers, whose mindfc 
were congenial to his own. But he was soon 
deprived of the society and lessons of this useful 
assistant: Barlaam lelimprishcd his fruitless em¬ 
bassy ; and, on his letum to Greece, lie rasbh 
provoked the swarms of fanatic monks, by at¬ 
tempting to substitute the light of reason to that 
of their navel. After a separation of three years, 
the two friends again met in the court of Naples: 
but the generous pupil renounced the fairest 
occasion of improvement; and by his recommen¬ 
dation Barlaam was finally settled in a small 
bishopric of his native Calabria ", The manifold 
avocations of Petrarch, lore and friendship, bis 

{ * (Ain Lieu zcn. 1 u r riti. 

Tor the connection nl lYluuh .mil lJurlj.un, him' I lie tv,» 
intmicns, at Avignon in 11B), and al Xuplri m 1 ,4L\ set* lh« t\- 
< ■‘licnt Mcnmm^ mu la \ic tit: lYlr.ir.jUf, tom i \> 4(Wi—4](i 
toui.ii ]> 7'»—77 

" l The Iti-^Impru* lo m lilt'll lj.irl.iam retirnl, tn- tin old lami, 
in the niidiil'- j.vn Seta (\ ii.om, and bv corruption i Ik ra« mm, flc- 
.race tfW.t ('lioio-'rajiliif i Italia* inedii J.u, p JI'J >. The* 
dnes opum ot the No 1 man timet mhhi lapsed minpomn, Miin; 
cirmhcchuich was poor u*i iheto'..n s*:ll contains «jO0il mlubi- 
t»Uh iSwmbuine, p. 
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C»AP. 

l.XVI 


various correspondence and frequent joumies, the 
Roman laurel, and his elaborate compositions in 
prose and verse, in Latin and Italian, diverted 
him from a foreign idiom ; and as he advanced in 
life, the attainment of the Greek language was the 
object of his wishes rather than 1 of his hopes. 
When he was about fifty years of age, a Byzan¬ 
tine ambassador, his friend, and a master of both 
tongues, presented him with a copy of Homer; and 
the answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of'iiis 
eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After celebra¬ 
ting the generosity of the donor, and the value of 
a gift more precious in his estimation than gold or 
rubies, he thus proceeds: “ Your present of the 
** genuine and origiual text of the divine poet, the 
“ fountain of all invention, is worthy of yourself and 
“ of me: you have fulfilled your promise, and sa- 
“ tisfied my desires. A ct your liberality is still 
“ imperfect: with Homer you should have given 
“ me yourself: a guide, who could lead me into the 
“ fields of light, and disclose to my wondering eyes 
*■ the specious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
“ But, alas! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf; nor is 
“ it in my power to enjoy the beauty which I pos- 
“ scss. 1 have seated him by the side of Plato, 
“ the prince of poets near the prince of philoso- 
“ pliers; and I glorj in the sight of my illustrious 
“ guests. Of their immortal writings, whatever 
“ had been translated into the Latin idiom, I had 
‘‘ already acquired; but, if there be no profit, 
‘‘ there is some pleasure, in beholding these ve-. 
“ nerable Greeks in their proper and national 
“ habit. I am delighted with the aspect .of 
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Homer; and as often as I embrace the silent 
“ volume, I exclaim with a sigh. Illustrious bard ! 
“ with what pleasure should 1 listen to thy song, 
“ it' iu\ sense of hearing were not obstructed and 
" lost In- the death of one friend, and in the 
" much-lamented absence of another. Nor do 
“ 1 yet despair; and the example of Cato sug- 
" gests some comfort and hope, since it was in the 
“ last period of age that he attained the knowledge 
'* outlie Greek letters 

The prize which eluded tlic efforts of Petrarch) 
was obtained bv the fortune and industry of his 
frienS. lloeeace the father of the Tuscan prose. 
That popular writer, who derives his reputation 
from the Decameron, an hundred novels of plea¬ 
santry and love, may aspire to the more serious 
praise of restoring in Italy the study of the 
Greek language. Ill the year one thousand three 
hundred and sixty, a disciple of llarlaam, whose 
name was J ,e<>, or 1 .eontius Pilatus, was detained 
in his way to Avignon by the advice and hos¬ 
pitality of Uoccace, who-lodged the stranger in 
his house, prev ailed on the republic of Florence to 

•* I will IrjijsrriW:i pa tut* fiom this rjn-.il nl Pt nan h 'P.mii!. 
in 'J •, Donastilltnnmim non main mini si nimiit m uuhuioaluo 
licrnatum, mmI c\ ipsi-, (ir.vn « Iihjuii -4 at.'hris, ft ijualis iliuno 1 II 1 
prolluxil lnireino Suit* m,i wuv llimmu* luui apuil lm imitu-, 
liniHi. urn <i|nnl liluin simlu- sum. (Ijiuh'otanim u! .ul-.pei iu 
ai* illiiin aijij>1c\U' alfjuc ‘■u-jiir.uis (Iu 1 *, O hi jttiit \ i', .v. 

' 4 ' 1 **i tin liU .uicl uiuuv's nl IWimci , wlit» w <1 Imru ii) 111 !, 
ami ilioil iu H7 », 1'a.liru 111 - liihlmt Latin mulii I’.i, turn 1 |i 
*4-1, '*'111 ^ ir.ilni'tlii tom \ ji tu 4 U»—4 • i ■ nu\ In* n>u- 
■ulk'il J lie fflmoii-, iiiui.ili«ti 1 - ol his nmtarc itiiii.- 

rm*r.iblc. \cl he was iisli isucil to cuuiiiiiimtMtc th it trilling, and 
jifrltiips bfanclahuii, «*rk to 1‘etrinli, hi* re pc« table fritml, in 

iiosc letters and menuur* lit u"u*ly appears 


(’Ii M\ 
I.X\ 1. 


Of Ui.c- 

CAri\ 

A .1). 

8a 
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CHAP, allow him an annual stipend, and demoted his 
leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught 
that language in the Western countries of Europe. 
I.eo Pih- The appearance of Leo might disgust the most 
CruH jiro c ' a " cr disciple; he was clothed in the mantle of a 
f, s.,orrti philosopher, or a mendicant; his countenance was 
.mil m the hideous; his face was overshadowed with black 
AlVnoo ^ a ' r; h's beard long and uncombed; his deport- 
—l ton ment rustic; his temper gloomy and inconstant; 

' nor could he grace his discourse with the ofna- 
fcients, or even the perspicuity, of Latin elocu¬ 
tion. But his mind was stored with a treasure 
of Greek learning ; history and fable, philosophy 
and grammar, were alike at his command; and 
he read the poems of Homer in the schools of 
Florence. It was from his explanation that 
Boccace composed and transcribed a literal prose 
version of the Iliad and Odjssey, which satisfied 
the thirst of his friend Petrarch, and which per¬ 
haps. in the succeeding century, was clandestinely 
used by Laurentius Valla, the Latin interpreter. 
It was from his narratives that the same Boeeaee 
collected the materials for his treatise on the 


genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in that 
age, of stupendous erudition, and which he os¬ 
tentatiously sprinkled with Greek characters and 
passages, to excite the wonder and applause of 
his more ignorant readers ut . The first steps 


•J* Biurure iniJulirt s .in lionuM \aruty ; Ostcnlutioms ransa 
Gkl*i a Ciiiminj ad.scrip-ii .. jure nlornieo, in cum c*-t hoc dinn 
hum uloiu *>c'i!iLft inter JL.lniM.ns Gratcis uti cutininilm- Nonne 
oj’o im (jiu lAonlium Pildlum, &(* ide Gencaln;;i.i lVorum, I m. 
c. 7. .t wnrt winch, though now loigotten, ha"* run through thir¬ 
teen 01 luuitccn edition*.). 
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of learning are slow and laborious; no more than 
ten votaries of limner could be enumerated in all 
Italy; and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, 
could add a single name to this studious catalogue. 
Hut their numbers would have multiplied, their 
progress would have been accelerated, if the incon¬ 
stant Loo, at, the end of three years, had not relin¬ 
quished an honourable and beneficial station. In 
his passage, Petrarch entertained him at Padua a 
short time: he enjoyed the scholar, but was justly 
offended with the gloomy and unsocial temper qf 
the man. Discontented with the world and with 
himself, Leo depreciated his present enjoyments, 
while absent persons and objects were dear to his 
imagination. In Italy he was a Thessalian, in 
Greece a native of Calabria; in the company of the 
Latins lie disdained their language, religion, and 
maimers; no sooner was he landed at Constanti¬ 
nople, than lie again sighed for the wealth of Ve¬ 
nice and the elegance of Florence. His Italian 
friends were deaf to his importunity ; he depended 
on their curiosity and indulgence, and embarked on 
a second voyage; hut on his entrance into the 
Adriatic, the ship was assailed by a tempest, and 
the unfortunate teacher, who like TIhsses had fast¬ 
ened himself to the mast, was struck dead by a 
flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch dropt 
a tear on his disaster; but he was most anxious to 
learn whether some copy of Euripides or Sophocles 
might not he saved from the hands of the mariners 95 . 


CHAP. 
LX VI 


I^oiitius, or Leo Pilatu,, is sufficient!) made blown by Ilody 
(ji 11.) and the Abbe de Side (Vie de Pelnrque, tom. m. 
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CHAP. But the faint rudiments of (Jreck learning, 
which Petrarch had encouraged and Boccace had 
FoumJa- planted, soon withered and expired. The succccd- 
GrcckVjn- ing generation was content for a while with the 
ftihV' i nl I ,rovcmpn t of Latin eloquence ; nor was it before 
Mii'iuii' the end of the fourteenth century, that a new and 
Uiij-oto- j, er p ctua ] jj. lme was rekindled in Italy 5 *. Prcvi- 

A.D uyo ous t 0 his 0W n journev, the emperor Manuel dis- 
- -. 1415 . , ,, ■ ■ , , 

patched Ins envoys and orators to implore the com¬ 
passion of the Western princes. Of these enpys, 
the most conspicuous, or the most learned, was 
Manuel Chrysolorasof nohle birth, and whose 
Iloman ancestors are supposed to have migrated 
with the great Constantine. After visiting the 
courts of France and England, where he obtained 
some contributions and more promises, the envoy 
was invited to assume the office of a professor; and 
Florence had again the honour of this second imi¬ 
tation. By his knowledge, not only of the Greek, 
but of the Latin tongue, Chrysoloras deserved the 
stipend.and surpassed the expectation, of the repub¬ 
lic. His school was frequented by a crowd of dis- 


p. 025 —l)J 4 . 670-07 t 'who )ia=> \ cry happily caught tlic Indy 
and dramatic manner ni In-* unwind). 

l ,fl Dr llodv fp ot 1 i-> an ary with Leonard Aretm, Guannus 
Paulas Jo\ 1 u*». Kc. for alhTinins, that the Cint-k letters were re- 
stoied m Italy pa»t \fphn^vb\ Minus; if, says he, they had flni>- 
n>ht‘d nil the cud of the with mitim These w nters most proto* 
Lly reckoned flum the la^t period of the oardiate, and tin. pre¬ 
sence of the* Greek magistrates and troop? at Raienna and Rome, 
musthaie preserved, in some degree, ilie use of lh$ir name longue. 

y7 ^e iht* article of Rinanud, or Manuel Chrysoloras, ni Ilody 
(p. 12—M.i and Tirahoschi (tom. vii. p. 11J—11H.) The precise 
date of hi? arrival floats between the years lflCjO and 1400, ayd is 
only confined by die reign of BonifaCe IX. 
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cijtles of every rank and age; and one of these, in chap. 
a general history, has described his motives and 
his success. “ At that time,” says Leonard Are- 
tin •• I was a student of the civil law; but my 
*• soul was inflamed with the love of letters; and 
“ 1 bestowed some application on the si icnees of 
“ logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel, 

“ I hesitated whether I should desert my legal 
“ studies, or relinquish this golden opportunity; 

“ a\\d thus, in the ardour of youth, I communed 
“ with my own mind—Wilt thou be wanting to 
“ thyself and thy fortune? Wilt thou refuse to 
“ be introduced to a familiar converse with Homer, 

'• l’lato, aud Demosthenes ? with those poets, plii- 
“ losophcrs, and orators, of whom such wonders are 
“ related, and who are celebrated by every age as 
“ the great masters of human science? Of professors 
“ and scholars in civil law, a suilicient supply will 
“ always be found in our universities; hut a teacher, 

“ and such a teacher, of the Greek language, if he 
“ once be suffered to escape, may never afterwards 
“ be retrieved. Convinced by these reasons, I gave 
“ myself to Chrysoloras; and so strong was my 
“ passion, that the lessons which I had imbibed 
“ in the day were the constant subject of my 


98 The name ofJretmm las been assumed bv five or *iix iiatno 
of Amu> in TiMrauy, of whom the must famous and the must 
worthier lived in the v.uth retitur\ Leonard us Bruini- A returns 
the disciple of Chrjaolor.is, was a Jwspniit, «n orator, and jii histo¬ 
rian, the Mi-iT-tiry of four successive popes, anil the <liuu*llnr of 
the republic of Florenro, where lie died A l) J444, af the at>e ot 
seventy-fire (Fabric Hibhou niedn iEvi, tom. t p. lyu, \f. Tiio- 
hotclu, loin. \ li. p. 3i—) 
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chap. “ nightly dreams'".” At the same time and 
^ ^ place, the Latin classics were explained by John 
of Ravenna, the domestic pupil of Petrarch 1 " 1 ': 
the Italians, who illustrated their age and country, 
were formed in this double school: and Florence 
became the fruitful seminary of Greek and Ro¬ 
man erudition The presence of the emperor 
recalled Chrvsoloras from the college to the court; 
but he afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome 
with equal industry and applause. The remainder 
qf his life, about fifteen years, was divided be¬ 
tween Italy' and Constantinople, between em¬ 
bassies and lessons. In the noble office of en¬ 
lightening a foreign nation, the grammarian .was 
not unmindful of a more sacred duty to his 
prinee and country ; and Emanuel Chrvsoloras 
died at Constance on a public mission from the 
emperor to the council. 

T l lc After his example, the restoration of the Greek 

r.m bs letters in Italy was prosecuted by a series of emi- 
A.U. 1400 grants, who were destitute of fortune, and en- 
—1jOU ’ dowed with learning, or at least with language. 

£*9 See the passage in Amin. Cnmmenljrio Hcmm sun Tem¬ 
pore in Italia gTHtarirn, apud llodium, p SfK—30. 

K, ° In ibis domestic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, 
often complains of the eager curiosity, Teniers Icmptr, and proud 
feelings, which announce the genius and glory of a riper age [Me¬ 
mo ires t-ur Pctrarque, tom. m p. 700 —?oyA. 

lul Hinc Graces 1 Latinaequc scholje exorta* sunt, Guarino Phi- 
lelpho, Leonardo Aretiuu, Caroloque, ac pleriitjue aliis tanquam 
* ex«qu<> Trojano prodcuntibus, quorum eniuUtioiie multa ingema 
deinceps ad. laucfem exutala sunt (Plaima in Bonifacio IX.). 
Another Italian writer add* the names of Paul us Petrus V.STgenus, 
Omnihonus Vincentius, Poggius, Franciseus Barbarus, fee. But 
1 question whether a rigid chronology would allow Chrysoloias all 
these eminent scholars (Hodius, p. •57, &c.). 
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From the terror or oppression of the Turkish arms, CHAP. - 
the natives of Thessalonica and Constantinople es- ^ ^ 
raped to a land of freedom, curiosity, and wealth. 

The synod introduced into Florence the lights of 
the Greek church and the oracles of the Fla tonic 
philosophy: and the fugitives who adhered to the 
union, had the double merit of renouncing their 
country, not only for the Christian, but for the ca¬ 
tholic, cause. A patriot, who sacriiices his party 
ami conscience to the allurements of favour, may 
be possessed however of the private and social vir¬ 
tues : lie no longer hears the reproachful epithets 
of slave and apostate; and the consideration which 
he acquires among his new associates, will restore 
in his own eyes the dignity of his character. The ( . ^ ( 
prudent conformity of llessarion was rewarded with lit ^non, 
the ltoman purple: he fixed his residence in lSx ' 

Italy, and the Greek cardinal, the titular patriarch 
of Constantinople, was respected as the chief and 
protector of his nation: his abilities were exer¬ 
cised in the legations of Bologna, Venice, Ger¬ 
many, and France; and his election to the chair 
of St. Peter floated for a moment on the uncer¬ 
tain breath of a conclave'" 5 . His ecclesiastical 
honours diffused a splendour and pre-eminence 
over his literary merit and service: his palace 

102 Set* in Hndy the article of Bessarion fp 136—177-J> Th»-n- 
tloreOd7d, (ionrgeof Trelnzond, ami the rest oftheGretk-, whom 
1 have named nr omitted, are inserted in their propel chapters uf 
his learned work.. Sec likewise TiAihuschi, ui the 1 t and L'nd 
parts of the ^ ith tome 

. ioi The cardinals knocked at his door, but his conclaiM refused 
to interrupt the studies of Bcssanou, “ Nicholas/' said he, “ thy 
“ aspect has cost thee an hat, and me the tiara ’* 

VOL. XII. 


K 
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CHAP, was a school; as often as the cardinal visited the 
Vatican, he was attended by a learned train of 
both nationsof men applauded by.themselves 
and the public; and whose writings, now over¬ 
spread with dust, were popular and useful in their 
own times. I shall not attempt to enumerate the 
restorers of Grecian literature in the fifteenth ecn- 
turv; and it may be sufficient to mention with 
gratitude the names of Theodore Gaza, of George 
of Trebizond, of John Argyropulus, and Defiio- 
trius Chaleoeondyles, who tanght their native 
language in the schools of Florence and Rome. 
? ll ," r , Their labours were not inferior to those of Bcs- 
mi-rit, sarion, whose purple they revered, and whose for¬ 
tune was the secret object of their envy. But 
the lives of these grammarians were humble and 
obscure; they had declined the lucrative paths 
of the church; their dress and manners secluded 
them from the commerce of the world ; and since 
they were confined to the merit, they might l»e 
content with the rewards, of learning. From 
this character, Janus Lascaris'"’ will deserve an 
exception. His eloquence, politeness, and Im- 

^iirh as George of Trebuoud, Theodore Gaza, Arayropnlus, 
Androincus of Thessalonic.i, Phihlplms Poggitis, ]iloiKlu\ Ni- 
rfiob'i Pcrrol, \*allu, (\unpanu-., Pl.iliiw, &<;. Viri (sa\t> Ilody 
with the pioii" /e.il of a siholan vmllo «mo perituri (p. I.iO"). 

t" 3 lie was horn befoie the taking of Constantinople, hut hi* 
lionouwMe life \i.i* sticN lied far into the xuili century (A D. 

Leo X. and Pulin'- I. were hi" noblest palions under 
whose aiisjueev lie founded the Greek colleges of Rome and Paris 
I HorU, p '.’47—1 He li ft posterity m Prance ; hut tlje counts 
de \ inuiiulL, and their numerous Inanche', dense the name of 
Lusians froui a doubtful marriage in the xuilh century with the 
daughter of a Greek emperor t,Ducangf,Funi. Byzaut. p. 224-230.)* 
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perial dowut, recommended him to the French char 
inoimrchs; and in the same cities he was alter- , 
natelv employed to teach and to negotiate. Duty 
ami interest prompted them to cultivate the study 
ot' the Latin language: and the most successful 
attained the faculty of writing and speaking with 
fluency and elegance in a foreign idiom. Hut 
they e\er retained the inveterate vanity of their 
country: their praise, or at least their esteem, was 
reserved for the national writers, to whom they 
owed their fame and subsistence; and they some¬ 
times betrayed their contempt in licentious cri¬ 
ticism or satire on Virgil's poetry and the oratory 
of Tullv 1 "'. The superiority of these masters 
arose from the familiar use of a li\ing language; 
and their first disciples were incapable of discern- ■ 
ing how far they had degenerated from the know¬ 
ledge, and even the practice, of their ancestors. 

A vicious pronunciation 1,i: , which they introduced, 

i<H' Two of In* epigram* again.-A Virgil, ami three attaint Tullv, 
are,pr ‘M.i\ul aiul refuted l»y Francisco-. Florida*, ulm c.ui find no 
better name* than Clrwi ulu*» inept in el Jinpuil'nib (11 oily, p. L’74.1. 

In our own times, an English erine lias act used ihe-'l jieid of um- 
taining multa languid.!, mmatoria, .spmtu et inajestate carmnus 
heroin defecta. many such verses as lie, the said Jeienuah Mark- 
laud, would have been ashamednf mvmiur tprjdat. ad Statu Silvas, 

p 21, 22' 

l "7 Emanuel Clirysuloras, and his coIIcjuupi, arc accused of ig¬ 
norance, envy, or avarice iSylhnje, Arc loin it. p. vM/i.V The 
modern Greeks pronounce the B as a V consonant, and timloimcl 
three vowels (n i »), and several diphthong*. Such w.u the \ ulgar 
pronunciation which the stern Gardiner maintained by penal sta¬ 
tute* in the uimeibitvof Cambridge: hut the monosyllable Bn rc- 
presented.tn an Aiuc eat the bleating of sheep, and a bellwether 
•is better evidence than a bishop or a chancellor. r JT»e treatises of 
those scholars, particularly Erasmus, who asserted a more classical 
pronunciation, are collected in the Syllogc of Havercamp, d vols 
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chap was banished from the schools by the reason of 
the succeeding age. Of the power of the Greek 
accents they were ignorant, and those musical 
notes, which, from an Attic tongue, and to an 
Attic ear, must have been the secret soul of har¬ 
mony, were to their eyes, as to our own, m> more 
than minute and unmeaning marks, in prose su¬ 
perfluous, and troublesome in verse. The art of 
grammar they truly possessed: the valuable frag¬ 
ments of Apollonius and Ilerodian were trans¬ 
fused into their lessons; and their treatises of 
syntax and etymology, though devoid of philoso¬ 
phic spirit, are^still useful to the Greek student. 
In the shipwreck of the Byzantine libraries, each 
fugitive seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of 
some author, who, without his industry, might 
have perished: the transcripts were multiplied by 
an assiduous, and sometimes an elegant, pen; and 
the text was corrected and explained by their own 
comments, or those of the elder scholiasts. The 
sense, though not the spirit, of the Greek classics, 
was interpreted to the Latin world : the beauties 
of style evaporate in a version; but the judgment 
of Theodore Gaza selected the more solid ‘works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their natural 
histories of animals and plants opened a rich fund 
of genuine and experimental science. 

The Pla- Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were 
liii lphy 1 "' P ursu(x ^ with more curiosity and ardour. After a 

in oua\o, iLugri. Bat. 173f>, 17^0: but it i& clilliiTill to paint 
mihikU f>) word 0 , anti in their reference to moduli me, ihr\ can 
be uiidt rstood only by their respective countrymen. Wc may ob- 
sere. that our peculiar pronunciation of the tt, th, is approved by 
Erasmus v tom. u. p. 130 )• 
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long oblivion, Plato was revived in Italy by a ve- CHAP, 
nerable Greek ' M , who taught in the house of Cos- ^ ^ 
mo of Medicis. While the suiod of Florence 
was involved in theological debate, some beneficial 
consequences might flow from the study of his ele¬ 
gant philosophy : his style is the purest standard 
of the Attic- dialect ; and his sublime thoughts 
are sometimes adapted to familiar conversation, and 
sometimes adorned with the richest colours of poe¬ 
try and eloquence. The dialogues of Plato are a 
dramatic picture of the life and deatli of a sagt ; 
and. as often as he descends from the clouds, his 
moral system inculcates the love of truth, of our 
country, and of mankind. The precept and exam¬ 
ple of Socrates recommended a modest doubt and 
liberal inquiry: and if the l’latonists, with blind 
devotion, adored the visions and errors of their di¬ 
vine master, their enthusiasm might correct the 
dry dogmatic method of the Peripatetic school. 

So equal, yet so opposite, are the merits of Plato 
and" Aristotle, that they may he balanced in endless 
controversy ; but some spark of freedom may be 
produced by the collision of adverse servitude 
The modern Greeks were divided between the two 
sects: with more fury than skill they fought under 
the banner of their leaders ; and the field of bat¬ 
tle was removed in their flight from Constantinople 
to Rome. But this philosophical debate soon de¬ 
generated into an angry and personal quarrel of 

K’* 1 George (icmiilus Pletlio, a varum-, anil \oIimunnu« writn, 
the master of Be^sanon. and all the Platonics ni the time, Hr 
visited Italy in his old ag*\ and foon returned to end his day m 
Peloponnesus. See thecunous Diatribe of Ler. Allainiv de Gfnrtio, 
m Fabncms 'Bibhot. Grarc. tom x p 
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grammarians; and Bcssarion, though an advocate 
for Plato, protected the national honour, by inter¬ 
posing the advice and authority of a mediator. In 
the gardens of the Medici, the academical doctrine 
was enjoyed by the polite and learned: but their 
philosophic society was quickly dissolved; audit’ 
the writings of the Attic sage were perused in the 
closet, the more powerful Stag}rite continued to 
reign the oracle of the church and school 1 '". 

1 have fairly represented the literary merits of 
the Greeks; yet it must be confessed, that they 
were seconded and surpassed by the ardour of the 
Latins. Italy was dir ided into many independent 
states; and at that time, it was the ambition of 
piinccs and republics to lie with each other 
in the encouragement and reward of literature. 
The fame of Nicholas the fifth 111 has not been 
adequate to bis merits. From a plebeian origin 
he raised himself b\ his virtue and learning ; the 
character of the man pier ailed over the interest of 
the pope ; and he sharpened those weapons winch 
were soon pointed against the Roman church 1 ". 


ll ' The ‘■tato of the Platonic philosophy in Italy, is illustrated hy 
Uomii • Mem <lc l’Aiad lies In-erijitinn*-, tom u p 71 ’ 1 —T'-'}!'♦ 
and Tiraljo<rhi tom 11 P 1 p l‘‘ 0 —ii&M j 

,lu <* the Lite of Nirlml.i-. V' hy two cniitemporjrv anthurs, 
J.inoltn>r ^Mariettas ■ lojji. in P 11 p. cjo-» — iiiii* * and \ t 6 pasian of 
Florem c (tom. w\. p ll> 7 —jjHU 111 the tolleetmn nf Miir.i<nri, 
and < misult Tirahnii In 'turn 11. P i. p -Hi—‘J Itiji 1 an<l HmJy 
in tlift article 4 nf Thtodori* (*aaj, Cieoust* of Tn himnd, \r*. 

Jl1 Lniil Hohn^hmLe oh i , r\i , - I with truili tin 1 spirit, lli.it the 
pop* ■« in ihi in.lJiitv were woise pohlit lull'? 1 hail the luillli', .mil 
*h *1 the rhdim which h.ul humid uianLiinl lot so uian\ at;et, was 
hiola-M h\ the madmans thenwlus ^Litter 6 on tile Sluih nt Ills- 
loiy, 1. u p iG», It ill, octal 0 edition, 1779 ' 
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He had been the friend of the most eminent seho- niAi'. 
lars of the age: he became their patron; and ^ 
such was the humility of his manners, that the 
change was scarcely discernible either to them or 
to himself. If lie pressed the acceptance of a li¬ 
beral gift, it was not as the measure of desert, 
but as the proof of benevolence: and when mo¬ 
dest merit declined his bounty, “ accept it," would 
he say with a consciousness of his own north; 

“ ve will not always have a Nicholas among you,” 

The influence of the holy see pervaded Christen¬ 
dom; and he exerted that influence in the search, 
not of benefices, but of books. From the ruins of 
the Byzantine libraries, from the darkest monaste¬ 
ries of (Germany and liritain, lie collected the dusty 
manuscripts of the writers of antiquity; and wher¬ 
ever the original could not be removed, a faithful 
copy was transcribed and transmitted for his use. 

The Vatican, the old repository for bulls and le¬ 
gends, for superstition and forgery, was daily reple¬ 
nished with more precious furniture: and such 
was the industry of Nicholas, that in a reign of 
eight years, he formed a library of live thousand 
volumes. To his munificence the Latin world 
was indebted for the versions of Xenophon, Dio¬ 
dorus, Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Ap- 
pian; of Strabo's Geography, of the Iliad, of the 
most valuable works of Plato and Aristotle, of Pto¬ 
lemy and Theophrastus, and of the fathers i f the 
Greek church. The example of the Roman pon- Lowwn" 1 
tiff was preceded or imitated by a Florentine mer- 
chant, who governed the republic without arms and -it!>- 
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chap, without a title. Cosmo of Medicis 118 was the father 
of a line of princes, whose name and age are al¬ 
most synonymous with the restoration of learning: 
his credit was ennobled into fame; his riches were 
dedicated to the service of mankind; lie corre¬ 
sponded at once with Cairo and London : and a 
cargo of Indian spices and Creek books was often 
imported in the same vessel. The genius and edu¬ 
cation of his grandson Lorenzo rendered him not 
only a patron, hut a judge and candidate, in the 
literary race. In his palace, distress was entitled 
to relief, and merit to reward; his leisure hours 
were delightfully spent in the Platonic academy: 
he encouraged the emulation of Demetrius Chal- 
cocondyles and Angelo l’olitian; and his active 
missionary Janus Lasearis returned from the East 
with a treasure of two hundred manuscripts, four¬ 
score of which were as yet unknown in the libraries 
of Europe"’. The rest of Italy was animated by 
a similar spirit, and the progress of the nation 
repaid the liberality of her princes. The La¬ 
tins held the exclusive property of their own 
literature: and these disciples of Greece were' 

11 - Sec the literary history of Coamo and Lorenzo of Medicis, m 
Tirabosrhi (tom vi. P i 1 i. e 2 1, who bestows a clue measure 
of praise on Alphonso of Arraffon, king of TSaples, the dukes of 
Milan, Ferrara, ITbmo, A*c The republic of Venice ha* desen ed 
the least lroxn the gratitude of scholars. 

1U Tiralmschi (tom. u. P. i. p. 104.) from the preface of Janus 
Lasearis to the Greek Anthology, printed at Florence I4p4. Late- 
hant fsajs Aldus in his preface to the Greek orators, apud Hodmm, 
p. 24y.) in Atho Thraeur monte. Eax Lasearis .... in italuin 
reportaviL. Miseral eniui jpsum Laurentius die Medicos in Gr*- 
cidm ad inqiiirendos simul, et ipiautows emendos pretio bon os 
librns It is remarkable enough, that the research was facilitated 
by sultan ILj.i/.et II, 
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soon capable of transmitting and improving the 
lessons which they had imbibed. After a short 
succession of foreign teachers, the tide of emigra¬ 
tion subsided; but the language of Constantinople 
was spread beyond the Alps; and the natives of 
France, Germany, and England 111 , imparted to 
their country the sacred fire which they had kin¬ 
dled in the schools of Florence and Home “In 
the productions of the mind, as in those of the soil, 
the gifts of nature are excelled by industry and 
skill: the Greek authors, forgotten on the banks of 
the Ilissns, have been illustrated on those of the 
Ellx? and the Thames: and Bcssarion or Gaza 
might have envied the superior science of the Bar¬ 
barians ; the accuracy of Budieus, the taste of Eras¬ 
mus, the copiousness of Stephens, the erudition of 
Sealiger, the discernment of Reiske, or of Bentley. 
On the side of the Latins, the discovery of printing 
was a casual advantage: but this useful art lias 
been applied by Aldus, and bis innumerable succes¬ 
sors, to perpetuate and multiply the works of an¬ 
tiquity A single manuscript imported from 

114 The Greek language was introduced into the unnmiiy <>i 
Oxford in the lust years of the will eonlury, hy Gropyn, Lm.uar, 
and Latimer, who had all studied at Florence undn Deimtiiu*. 
Chalcoeondylev Sec l)r. Knijihi’i curious Life of hramius Al¬ 
though a stout academical patriot, he ]■* forced to acknowledge 
that krasmus learned (ireek at Oxford, and taught it at Cambridge 

115 The jealous Italians were desirom of ketpmg a monopoly of 
Greek learning. When Aldus was about to publish the (ireek 
scholiasts on Sophocles and Euripides, Case (said they i, rave hoc 
facias, ne Jhnhn nstis adjuti d<?mi lnaucant, et pauemres m Itaharn 
ventitenj ^Dr. Knight, in his life of Lnwnus, p 305. from fleam* 
Hhenanub ). 

1U ’The press of Aldus Manutms, a Roman, was established at 
^ enice about the year 14Q4 . he printed above sixty considerable 
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Greece is revived in ten thousand copies; and each 
copy is fairer than the original. In this form, Ho¬ 
mer and Plato would peruse with more satisfaction 
their own writings; and their scholiasts must resign 
the prize to the labours of our Western editors. 

Before the revival of classic literature, the Bar¬ 
barians in Europe were immersed in ignorance; and 
their vulgar tongues were marked with the rudeness 
and poverty of their manners. The students of the 
more perfect idioms of Rome and Greece were in¬ 
troduced to a new world of light and science; to 
the society of the free and polished nations of an¬ 
tiquity; and to a familiar converse with those im¬ 
mortal men who spoke the sublime language of elo¬ 
quence and reason. Such an intercourse must tend 
to refine the taste, and to elevate the genius, of the 
moderns; and yet, from the first experiments, it 
might appear that the study of the ancients had 
given fetters, rather than wings, to the human mind. 
However laudable, the spirit of imitation is of a ser¬ 
vile cast; and the first disciples of the Greeks ami 
Romans were a colony of strangers in the midst of 
their age and country. The minute and laborious 
diligence which explored the antiquities of remote 
times, might have improved or adorned the present 


works of Greek literature, almost all for the first lime, siural 
containing different and authors .mil of seserul authors 

two, three, or four editions (Fabric Bihliot Chile, torn \iii p, 
Fi'j, &*c.). Yet his glory mud not tempt us to fomet, that the 
hr*l Greek book, the Grammar of ('niislantmc Lagans wj,\ 
punted at Milan in 14/1) and lliat the Flomnc Homer f*f I4sn 
d splat s all rlu* luxury of the typographical art Sec the Amulet, 
'1 \ poi^r.iphu i of Alalaire, and the Bibliographic In^trur ti> c nl He 
Bur-, a knowing bookseller of Pans. 
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state of society: the critic and metaphysician were nuP. 
the slares of Aristotle'; the poets, historians, and 
orators, were proud to repeat the thoughts and 
words of the Augustan age; the works of na¬ 
ture were observed with the eyes of Pliny and 
Theophrastus; and some Pagan votaries pro¬ 
fessed a secret devotion to the gods of llomer 
and Plato" 7 . The Italians were oppressed by 
the strength and number of their ancient auxi¬ 
liaries: the century after the deaths of Petrarch 
and lloecaee was filled with a croud of Latin 
imitators, who decently repose on our shelves; 
hut iu that rm of learning, it will not he easy to 
discern a real discovery of science, a wck of in¬ 
vention or eloquence, iu the popular language of 
the country m . Hut as soon as it had liecn 
deeply saturated witli the celestial dew, the soil 
was quickened into vegetation and life ; the 
modem idioms were refined; the classics of 

J1 " 1 will iluiilim singulari/winiplcstifthis clj-iicuiilin-ii'ni 

I Ju lln ijihI iff Mnruut, (fOiiMux Plellio said, in familiar 
cnii*i’J■s.ilinn In (Itor" ill'J f»lu/miil, ilui m a short unit* mankind 
v t»idd iiii.iimimusK n n nun «.• lilt: (In jh- 1 and the Koran, lm a re- 
Juiuii 'iimlai to ih.il <•! iln (iennles ■ 1 .i-o Allatiu-, apiul l".ilnit rum, 
lorn x [i 7 >1 • 1' Pauli I |n r*et ut«*.| lilt Roman at ailum, v lm li 
Iiji] lnaii loiiiidftl l»v I'tiiiipniiiu-N LiPtus, jut] the principal uu uibm 
wen at rii'til of hut imputix, and iTiraln»‘Clu, tom. 

m P i p si, sij ,, In tin iu\t <iniiir\, some '■tholar*. and 
poets in Flu lira (dr liutt tl tin suicf'S of Jodelle’s trailed) of ( !<*- 
npatu, liy.i fi'siiuil of Bacillus, arid, as if is said, l>> ihf s.ir-nlit e 
of a fjo. I il*a\li, DhtioiniaiK, Jupi u t 1 'nnlinellc, loin m ]>• 
j(i— iif ill tin* sj,irn ftfhj_nfi\ mi: lit ofirn ilhtein a sennus 
iii'li.' 1} :n tin sjiortr . pl.w «.ff..n<\ and Jeaiinn^ 

11 'Jim- ‘i.rooi liii iact* tl'f.l in ihcyai and wo (..n- 

nmj.Iiu U*|t>n hhii, iIip composumii nf ilic Mnnranie Maireinr* 
of Iji'i i, and the Orlando Jpanifiaio of Bojarrln (1 ual>o?< in, inm 
'i.l* n j>. 174—177 J. 
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CHAP. Athens and Rome inspired a pure taste and a 
generous emulation ; and in Italy, as afterwards 
in-France and England, the pleasing reign of po¬ 
etry and-fiction was succeeded by the light of spe¬ 
culative and experimental philosophy. 'Genius 
may anticipate the season of maturity ; but in the 
education of a people, as in that of an individual, 
memory must be exercised, before the powers of 
reason and fancy can be expanded: nor may the 
artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned 
to imitate, the works of his predecessors. 
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CHAP. LXVII. 

Schism uf the Greeks and Latins. — Ruga and 
Character of A mu rath the Second.—Crusade 
of Ladislaus King of Hungary.- —His Defeat 
and Death.—John Huniades. — Scanderbeg .— 
Constantine Paheologus, last Emperor of the 
East. 

The respective merits of Rome and Constantino- cil.-\P. 
pie arc compared and celebrated by an eloquent 
Greek, the father of the Italian schoolsThe Compari- 
view of the ancient capital, the scat of his ances- dnil 
tors, surpassed the most sanguine expectations of •'■wi'Uim- 
Emanuel Chrysoloras; and he no longer blamed n " pI ' 
the exclamation of an old sophist, that Rome was 
the habitation, not of men, but of gods. Those 
gods, and those men, had long since vanished; but 
to the eye of liberal enthusiasm, the majesty of 
ruin restored the image of her ancient prosperity. 

The monumchts of the consuls and Caesars, of the 
martyrs and apostles, engaged on all sides the 
curiosity of the philosopher and the Christian ; and 
he confessed, that in every' age the arms and the 
religion of Rome were destined to reign over the 

1 The epistle of Emanuel Chrysalon 1 ; to the emperor John P,»- 
lapolojiiis will not offend the e\e or carol a cl.is<-u'al 'Indent uni 
cahvm Cndim de AiHKjuit«itihu' 0 P p 10?—120 . The supti- 
scriptmn su"ge->ts a chronological remark, that John Palj'olo^ns JI. 
wai associated in the empire before the year 1414, llu dale of 
(’hrwdorasN death. A still earlier dale, at lea-l 140*t, is deduced 
from the a^e of his youngest ions, Demetrius and Thomas, w ho 
wer? both Porphywgeniti (Ducangc, Fam. Byzanl p 244 ?4? i. 
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CHAP, earth. While Chrysoloras admired the venerable 
beauties of the mother, he was not forgetful of his 
native, country, her fairest daughter, her Imperial 
colony ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates with 
zeal and truth, on the eternal advantages of na¬ 
ture, and the more transitory glories of art and 
dominion, which adorned, or had adorned, the 
city of Constantine. Yet the perfection of the 
copy still redouuds (as he modestly observes) to 
the honour of the original, and parents are de¬ 
lighted to be renewed, and even excelled, by 
the superior merit of their children. “ Constants, 
"noplo,” says the orator, “ is situate on a com- 
“ niandiug point, between Europe and Asia, be- 
“ tween the Archipelago and the Euxine. By 
“ her interposition, the two seas, and the two 
“ eontiuents, are united for the common benefit 
of nations; and the gates of commerce may 
“ be shut or opened at her command. The har- 
“ hour, encompassed on all sides by the sea and 
“ the continent, is the most secure and capacious 
“ in the world. The walls and gates of Constan- 
“ tinople may be compared with those of Baby- 
“ Ion : the towers are many; each tower is a solid 
“ and lofty structure; and the second wall, the 
, “ outer fortification, would be sufficient fen the 
“ defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. A 
“ broad and rapid stream may be introduced into 
“.the ditches; and the artificial island may be 
“ encompassed,' like Athens by land or water.” 


e Smut body oh-erved lfi.it the <ily of Athens ini^lit bf nriura- 
nRYiE,,iU‘tl fns tiTfV T7)f mnAci/itoi' AflTjKaiu*' tiwavOai /cat ■maga-rrXtii m t< 
w^ixUiv). Hut what nia\ be true in a rhetoiical nn&c of C'onstan- 
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Two strong and natural causes are alleged for the CHAP, 
perfection of the model of new Home. The royal 
founder reigned over the most illustrious nations 
of the globe; and in the accomplishment of his 
designs, the power of the Romans was combined 
with the art and science of the Greeks. Other 
cities have been reared to maturity by accident and 
time; their beauties are mingled with disorder and 
deformity; and the inhabitants, unwilling to remove 
from, their natal spot, are incapable of correcting 
the errors of their ancestors, and the original v ices 
of situation or climate. But the free idea of Con¬ 
stantinople was formed and executed by a si agio 
mind ; and the primitive model was improved by 
the obedient zeal of the subjects and successors of 
the first monarch. The adjacent isles were stored 
with an inexhaustible supply ol'maible; but the 
various materials were transported from the most 
remote shores of Europe and Asia ; and the pub¬ 
lic and private buildings, the palaces, churches, 
aqueducts, cisterns, porticoes, columns, baths, and 
hippodromes, were adapted to the greatness of the 
capital of the East. The superfluity of wealth 
was spread along the shores of Europe and ,\ sia; 
and the Byzantine territory, as far as the Euxmc, 
the Hellespont, and the long wall, might be con¬ 
sidered as a populous suburb and a perpetual gar¬ 
den. In this flattering picture, the past and the 
present, the times of prosperity and deca_\. are art¬ 
fully confounded; hut a sigh and a confession 

finnplc, rMnnnl In* .ij>[ilu*il to ilu* sinmum **f \ili-i,-, li»* tml'- 
fiomjlie >»(.'*, ami not mteiHUnl m suiri*und«*«l l»v ."i\ " 1 * ■ 1 'c 
stream. 
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CHAP, escape from the orator, that Ms wretched country 
was the shadow and sepulchre of its former self. 
The works of ancient sculpture had been defaced 
by Christian zeal or Barbaric violence; the fairest 
structures were demolished; and the marbles of 
Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime, or applied 
to the meanest uses. Of many a statue, the place 
was marked by an empty pedestal; of many a 
column, the size was determined by a broken ca¬ 
pital; the tombs of the emperors were scattered 
on the ground ; the stroke of time was accelerated 
by storms and earthquakes; and the vacant space 
was adorned, by vulgar tradition, with fabulous 
monuments of gold and silver. From these won¬ 
ders, which lived only in memory or belief, he 
distinguishes, however, the porphyry pillar, the 
column and colossus of Justinian ’. and the church, 
more especially the dome, of St. Sophia; the best 
conclusion, since it could not be described ac¬ 
cording to its merits, and after it no other ob¬ 
ject could deserve to be mentioned. But he for¬ 
gets, that a century before, the trembling fabrics 
of the colossus and the church had been saved and 
supported by the timely care of Andronicus the 
elder. Thirty years after the emperor had forti¬ 
fied St. Sophia with two new buttresses or pyra- 


1 Nicephorus Grejionis has described the Cohe-sus of.I uslunan 
f].\n K? ) hut his measures art false and inconsistent The editor 
Botvin consulted ht« friend Girardou, and ihe sculptor L r a\e him 
the true proportions of an etpU'.tnan statue. That of Ju-liman 
was still M>ihle to Peter ( 111 lis, mu on the column, lint in the 
outward court ol the mtj^Iio, and he was at-C oiisianliimple when 
it was melted down, and cast into a brass cannon ^de Topograph, 

V P. 1 11 . c. 170 
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way; and the images, the' altars, and the sane- , , J j. 
tuary, were crushed hy the falling ruin. The 
mischief indeed was speedily repaired; the rub¬ 
bish waif cleared by the incessant labour of every 

rank and age; and the poor remains of riches 
and industry were consecrated by the Greeks to 
the most stately and venerable temple of the 
East \ . ' 

The last hope of the falling city and empire 
was placed in the harmony of the mother and after the 
daughter, in tile maternal tenderness of Home, 
and the filial obedience of Constantinople. In A ,) 144u 
the synod of Florence, the Greeks and Latins 
had embraced, and subscribed, and promised; 
but these signs of friendship were perfidious or 
fruitless'': and the baseless fabric of the union 
vanished like a dream". The emperor and his 
prelates returned home in the Venetian gallics; 
but as they touched at the Morea and the isles of 

4 See the decay and repairs, of St. Soplua, m Niccphoru* Gre- 
goras il \ii 12 . ] x\ «) The building was propped by Andro- 
nicus m 1317, the eastern hemisphere fell in 134» The (i treks 
m their pompons rhetoric, exalt the beauty and holiness <»1 ilie 
church, an earthly heaieu, the abode of angels, and ol (hid him¬ 
self, &e 

5 The genuine and original narrator of Sy topulus (p. 312—.3 > 1 ‘i 
open* the schism fioin the lirst ujfice oJ the Gteeks at Veniee, 
to the general opposition ul Constantinople of the clergy and 
people. 

11 On the schism of Constantinople, see Phranra fl i' r 17 h 
Laonirus Ch Jointly les il vi. p. 1*5, 1M )), and Ducaw '•> 31.); 

.the last whom writes w ith truth and freedom. Among the mo- 

• denis we may distinguish the cnjitimi.ilor oi Fleiiry (tom. xxti 
p. 338, ike. 401. 420, ace.) and Spondanus (Al). 1440—.50 i 
The sense of the latter is drowned m prejudice and passion, as sunn 
as Rome and religion are concerned. 

VOL. Xlf. 
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chap, Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects of the Latins 

LX^ complained that the pretended union would he 
an instrument of oppression. No sooner did they 
land on the Byzantine shore, than they were sa¬ 
luted, or rather assailed, with a general 1 murmur 
of zeal and discontent. During their absence, 
above two years, the capital had been deprived 
of its civil and ecclesiastical rulers: fanaticism 
fermented in anarchy; the most furious monks 
reigned over the conscience of women. and 
bigots; and the hatred of the Latin name was 
the first principle of nature and religion. Be¬ 
fore his departure for Italy, the emperor had 
flattered the city with the assurance of a prompt 
relief and a powerful succour; and the clergy, 
confident in their orthodoxy and science, had 
promised themselves and their flocks an easy 
victory over the blind shepherds of the West. 
The double disappointment exasperated the 
Greeks; the conscience of the subscribing pre¬ 
lates was awakened; the hour of temptation was 
past; and they had more to dread from the public 
resentment, than they could hope from the favour 
of the emperor or the pope. Instead of justify¬ 
ing their conduct, they deplored their weakness, 
professed their contrition, and cast themselves on 
the mercy of God and of their brethren. To 
the reproachful question, what had been the event 
or the use of their Italian synod ? they answered 
with sighs and tears, “ Alas! we have made a 
“ new faith: we have exchanged piety for im- 
“ piety; we have betrayed the immaculate sacri- 
“ ficc; and we arc become Azy miles." {The 
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Aaymites were those who. celebrated the can- CHAP 
munion with unleavened bread; and I must 
retract or qualify the praise which I have be¬ 
stowed on the growing philosophy of the times.) 

“ Alas 1 we have been seduced by distress, by 
“ fraud, and hr the hopes and fears of a trnnsi- 
“ tory life. The hand that has signed the union 
“ should be cut off; and the tongue that has 
“ pronounced the Latin creed deserves to be 
“ toru from the root.” The best proof of their 
repentance was an increase of /cal for the most 
trivial rites and the most incomprehensible doc¬ 
trines ; and an absolute separation from all, 
without excepting their prince, who preserved 
some regard for honour and consistency. After 
the decease of the patriarch Joseph, the arch¬ 
bishops of Heraelea and Trebizond had courage 
to refuse the vacant office; and cardinal ilessa- 
rion preferred the warm and comfortable shelter 
of the Vatican. The choice of the emperor 
and his clergy was confined to Metrophanes of 
Cyzicus: he was consecrated in St. Sophia, hut 
the temple was vacant. The cross-bearers ab¬ 
dicated their service; the infection spread from 
the city to the villages; and Metrophanes dis¬ 
charged, without effect, some ecclesiastical thun¬ 
ders against a nation of schismatics. The ejes 
of the Greeks were directed to Mark of Ephebus, 
the champion of his country; and the sufferings 
of the holy confessor were repaid with a tribute 
.of admiration and applause. His example and 
writings propagated the flame of religious dis¬ 
cord ; age and infirmity soon removed him born 
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CHAP, the world; M tftt^g&fieTi of Marl,was not a 
lxvii. j aw forgiveness; and hie' requested with his 
dying breath, that pone of the adherents of Rome 
might attend his obsequies or pray for his soul. 

Zeal of the The schism was not confined to tht narrow 
Oriental! limits of the Byzantine empire. Secure under 
“ s ‘ the Mamaluke sceptre, the three- patriarchs of 
, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, assembled 
a numerous synod; disowned their representatives 
at Ferrara and Florence; condemned the-creed 
and council of the Latins; and threatened the 
emperor of Constantinople with the censures of 
the Eastern church. , Of the sectaries of the 
Greek communion, die Russians were the most 
powerful, ignorant, and superstitious. Their pri¬ 
mate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened from Florence 
to Moscow 7 , to reduce the independent nation 
under the Roman yoke. But the Russian bishops 
had been educated at Mount Athos; and the 
prince and people embraced the theology of their 
priests. They were scandalized by the title, the 
pomp, the Latin cross of the legate, the friend of 
those impious men who shaved their beards, and 
performed the divine office with gloves on their 
hands and rings on their fingers: Isidore was 
condemned: by a synod; his person was imprisoned 
, in a monastery; and it was with extreme difficulty, 

• Isidore was*mtropoluan of Kinw, but the Greeks subject to 
Poland have removed that see from the ruins of Kinw to Lem¬ 
berg, or Leopold (Herbefitein, in Ramusio, tom- ii. p. 127-)* On 
the other hand, the Russians transferred their spiritual obedience 
to the archbishop, who became, in J588, the patriarch,of Moscow 
(.Levesque, Hist, de Russie, tom. in. p. 188. IQO. from a u Greek 
MS. at Turin, Iter et lahnreg Archiepiscopi Arsenii > 
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. that the cardinal could &&pe from the htals of CHAI’. 
a fierce and fanatic people 8 . The Russians re*, ^ VI1 , 
fused a passage to the missionaries of Rome who 
aspired to convert the pagans beyond theTanais "; 
aud their refusal was justified by the maxim, that 
the guilt of idolatry is less damnable than that of 
schism. The- errors of the Bohemians were ex¬ 
cused by their abhorrence for the pope; and a de¬ 
putation of the Greek clergy solicited the friend¬ 
ship of those sanguinary' enthusiasts 1 ". While Eii- 
genius triumphed in the union and orthodoxy of 
the Greeks, his party was contracted to the walls, 
or rather to the palaec, of Constantinople. The 
zeal of Pala-ologus had been excited by interest; 
it was soon cooled by opposition: an attempt to 
violate the national belief might endanger his life 
and crown; nor could the pious rebels be desti¬ 
tute of foreign and domestic aid. The sword of 

# The cimnu* narraliv ol' Levesque f I list tie Uusmc, turn it. 
p 114^—^47.1 it> evtrui led from ilie p.nriaitli.il .mimes. The 
scenes of Fciiara jnfl Florence aie described l»y luiiorance and 
passion, but tin. Russians are etedilde in tile atsount til’tilt ir own 
prejudices 

The Shaiyainsm, the ancient religion of the Saiiumrans and 
Gymnosophists, has been du\en by the more popular Braimus 
from India into the noithem dtserts; the naked philosopher* 
were compelled to wrap themselves in fur; but they insensibly 
sunk hi to wizards and physicians The Mowhans ami Tthere- 
misses in the European Russia adhere to this religion, whith is 
formed on the earthly model of one king or God, his ministers err 
angels, anil the rebellious spirits who oppose his government. As 
these tribes oi the Volga lu\c no images, they might mine pislly 
retort on the Latin missionaries the name of idolaters l Levesque, 

Hist de-s peoples *oumis a la Domination dcs Russes, tom i p 
4<)4—W7. 4«*d—400 

J0 Spondanus, AnnaJ Eceles loin 11 . A D. I4jI, N 1.1 r Ilie 
Epi-tle of the (irciks, with a I*atiu ut'ion, it> extant in the col¬ 
lege library at Pragut 
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CHAP. 

XI.YII. 


Reign and 
character 
of Amu- 
rath 11. 
A.D.1421 
—14S1, 
F*b y. 


his brother Demetrius, who in Italy had main¬ 
tained a prudent and popular silence, was half 
unsheathed in the cause of religion; and Amu- 
rath, the Turkish sultan, was displeased and 
alarmed by the seeming friendship of the Greeks 
and I-a tins. 

“Sultan Murad, orAmurath, lived forty-nine, 
“ and reigned thirty years, six months, and eight 
“ days. He was a just and valiant prince, of a 
"■great soul, patient of labours, learned, merei- 
“ fuk religious, charitable; a lover and encou- 
“ rager of the studious, and of all who excelled 
“ in any art or science; a good emperor, and 
" a great general. No man obtained more 
“ or greater victories than Amuratli: Belgrade 
“ alone withstood his attacks. Under his reign, 
“ the soldier was ever victorious, the citizen 
“ rich and secure. If he subdued any country, 
“ his first care was to build moschs and caravan- 
“. scras, hospitals, and colleges. Every year he 
*' gave a thousand pieces of gold to the sons 
"of the prophet; and sent two thousand five 
“ hundred to the religious persons of Mecca, 
" Medina, and Jerusalem 11 .” This portrait is 
transcribed from the historian of the Othman 
empire: but the applause of a. servile and super¬ 
stitious people has been lavished on the worst of 
tyrants; and the virtues of a sultan are often the 
vices most useful to himself, or most agreeable to 

11 See Cant emir, History of the Othman Empire, p §4. Mu¬ 
rat!, nr Murad, maybe more correct - but I have preferred the 
popular name, to that nfo-cure diligence which is rarely successful 
in tran-latino an "Oriental-, into the Roman, alphabet. 
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Ins subjects. A nation ignorant of the equal 
benefits of liberty and law, must be awed by the 
Hashes of arbitrary power: the cruelty of a despot 
will assume the character of justice; his profusion, 
of liberality; his obstinacy, of firmness. If the 
most reasonable excuse be rejected, few acts of 
obedience will be fouud impossible: and guilt 
must tremble, where innocence cannot always he 
secure. The tranquillity of the people, and the 
discipline of the troops, were best maintained by 
perpetual action in the field; war was the trade 
of the Janizaries; and those who survived the 
peril, and divided the spoil, applauded the gene¬ 
rous ambition of their sovereign. To propagate 
the true religion, was the duty of a faithful Mu- 
sulman; the unbelievers were his enemies, and 
those of the prophet; and, in the hands of the 
Turks, the seymetar was the only instrument of 
conversion. Under these circumstances, how¬ 
ever, the justice and moderation of Amurath are 
attested by his conduct, and acknowledged by 
the Christians themselves; who consider a pros¬ 
perous reign and a peaceful death as the reward 
of his singular merits. In the vigour of his age 
and military power, he seldom engaged in war 
till he was justified by a previous and adequate 
provocation: the victorious sultan was disarmed 
by submission; and in the observance of treaties, 
his word was inviolate and sacred 1 ". The Hun¬ 
garians were commonly the aggressors; lie was 


CIUl’ 

l.XVIl 


1: Set C'lialt ihhKIii ,1 \it p ISO H)K i, Dutui. U’ dd.j, ami 
Marumi RirlctiU' ■ m \ U Sj-anderbcj,, ]>• 14'-, 140 ). In lut. good 
ljitli*tuw.irds tho aarn-on o| Sli'U^rude, he was n lr-son «iud c\- 
^ni|i[r in lip son MjIioukm 
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chap, provoked by the revolt of Scanderbeg; and the 
lx \ ii . p Cr fi(ii 0lls Caramanian was twice vanquished, 
and twice pardoned, by the Ottoman monarch. 
Before he invaded the Morea, Thebes had been 
surprised by the despot: in the conquest of Thes- 
salonica, the grandson of Bajazet might dispute 
the recent purchase of the Venetians; and after 
the first siege of Constantinople, the sultan was 
never tempted, by the distress, the absence, or 
the injuries of I’alaeologus, to extinguish the 
dying light of the Byzantine empire. [ 

Hi-ilnuiile ^ le most str ’king feature in the life and 

abdication, character of Amurath, is the double abdication of 

_ '1444 * the Turkish throne; and, were not his motives 

debased by an alloy of superstition, wc must 
praise the royal philosopher ', who at the age of 
fort} could discern the vanity of human greatness. 
Resigning the sceptre to his son, lie retired to the 
pleasant residence of Magnesia; but he retired to 
the society of saints and hermits. It was not till 
the fourth century of the Hegira, that the religion 
of Mahomet-had been corrupted by an institu¬ 
tion so adverse to his genius; but in the age of 
the crusades, the various orders of Dervishes were 
multiplied by the example of the Christian, and 
even the Latin, monks". The lord of nations 
submitted to fast, and pray, and turn round in 

n Voltaire Evtii sur l’Hislmre General*, c fttj. j>. s?H4 ) 
admires ft Philmophc Turr; would lu* have bestowed tl^e name 
praise on a Chiistian prince for retiring hi a monastery? In lus 
mj\, VoJtaire-was a bigot, an intolerant Imior 

14 fbt* articles Dnr:\cht y Fuitr, Yi/vwr, TfoMumut, m 
n Hu helot\s Bddioihevjut* Onentalc. Vet the suhjeit is super- 
tinalK Healed from the iVr-un and Arabian wilier It is among 
tlie 1 urks these orders have principally flourished. 
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endless rotation with the fanatics, who mistook C'IMP 
the giddiness of the head for the illumination of 
the ,spirit . Hut he was soon awakened from 
this dream of enthusiasm, by the Hungarian 
invasion; and his obedient son was the foremost 
to urge the public danger and wishes of the 
people. Under the banner of their veteran leader, 
the Janizaries fought and conquered; but he 
withdrew from the field of Vania, again to pray, 
to fast, and to turn round vvith his Magnesian 
brethren. These pious occupations were again 
interrupted by the danger of the state. A vic¬ 
torious army disdained the inexperience of their 
youthful ruler: the city of Adrianople was aban¬ 
doned to rapine and slaughter; and the unani¬ 
mous divan implored his presence to appease the 
tumult, and prevent the rebellion, of the Janizaries. 

At the well-known voice of their master, they 
trembled and obeyed ; and the reluctant sultan 
was compelled to support his splendid servitude, 
till, at the end of four years, lie was relieved by the 
angel of death. -Age or disease, misfortune or 
caprice, have tempted several princes to descend 
from the throne; and they have had leisure to re¬ 
pent of their irretrievable step. But Amurath 
alone, in the Ml liberty of choice, after the trial 
of empire and solitude, has repeated his prefer¬ 
ence of a private life. 

u ’ K\eaut (m the present State of the Ottoman Empire., p.24i— 

> affords mudi inhumation, which he drew from hi* personal 
comer-.rtion with the heads of the ilemshes, most of whom as- 
criheil their origin to the tune ofOn lun lie docs nut mention 
iheZ^//i//ff'ofChalcotnhle3 J iii p 2Hf> haiiioii"whom Amurath 
retired the Scnfs of that author are the descendants of Mahomet. 
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"CHAP. After the depasture of hi* Greek brethren, 
. Eugenius had not been unmindful of their tem- 

'Eugenius poral interest; and his lender regard for the 
kaput* 1 Byzantine empire was animated by a just appre- 
; V“ sl *1“ hcnsion of the Turks, who approached, and might 
A.l) lire soon invade, the borders of Italy. But the spirit 
of the crusades had expired; and thp coldness of 
the Franks was not less unreasonable than their 
headlong passion. In the eleventh century, a fa¬ 
natic monk could precipitate Europe on Asiq for 
the recovery of the holy sepulchre; but in the 
fifteenth, the most pressing motives of religion 
and policy were insufficient to unite the Latins in 
the defence of Christendom. Germany was an 
inexhaustible store-house of men and arms": but 
that complex and languid hotly required the im¬ 
pulse of a vigorous hand; and Frederic the Third 
was alike impotent in his personal character and 
his Imperial dignity. A long war had impaired 
the strength, without satiating the animosity, of 
France and England ll : but Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, was a vain and magnificent prince; 

1(1 Jn the year ]4tl, German} uiietl 40,000 hurst,uicn ai arms, 
against the Hussites of Bohemia (1 .enfant, Ilist. du Concile de 
Basle, tom i p HIS’l. At the siege of Nuss, mi the Rhine, in 
147E the prince-., prelates, and cities, sent their respective quotas 
and the bishop of Munster (qui n’est pas ties plus grands) fur¬ 
nished 14l)0 horse, tiOOO foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons 
Tilt* united armies of the king of England and the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy scarcely equalled oue-tliird of ibis German host fMemoires 
de Philippe de Coniines, 1. iv. c - j. At prt'scnr, six nr st\en 
hundred thouialid men are maintained in cons rani pay and ad¬ 
mirable discipline, by the powers ol Germany 
17 It was not till the year 1444, that France and England could 
agree on a trace of some months (See Runrr's Ftrdeia, and the 
chronicles of both nations) 
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and he enjoyed, without danger or expenoe,' the 
adventurous piety of his subjects, who sailed, in a 
gallant fleet, from the coast of Flanders to the 
Hellespont. The maritime republics of Venice 
and Genoa were less remote from the scene of ac¬ 
tion ; and their hostile fleets were associated under 
the standard of St. Peter. The kingdoms of 
Hungary and Poland, which covered as it were 
the interior pale of the Latin church, were the 
most nearly concerned to oppose the progress' of 
the Turks. Arms were the patrimony of the Scy¬ 
thians and Sarmatians, and these nations might 
appear equal to the contest, could they point, 
against the common foe, those swords that were so 
wantonly drawn in bloody and domestic quarrels. 
But the same spirit was adverse to concord and 
obedience: a poor country and a limited monarch 
are incapable of maintaining a standing force: and 
the loose bodies of Polish and Hungarian horse 
were not armed with the sentiments and weapons 
which, on some occasions, have given irresistible 
weight to the French chivalry. Vet, on this side, 
the designs of the Roman pontiff, and the elo¬ 
quence of cardinal Julian, his legate, were pro¬ 
moted by the circumstances of the times; by the 
union of the two crowns on the head of Ladislaus 1 ". 

1,1 Jn the Hungarian crusade, Spnndamis fAnnal Facies A P 
1443, 1444 ) has been my leading guide. He has dihgenlh read, 
and critically compared, the Greek and Turkish material', the his¬ 
torians of Hungary, Poland, and the West. His naiutive i* j>er- 
spieuofls , and where lie can be free from a religious bias, the 
judgment of Spondanus is not contemptible 

ha\ c curtailed the harsh letter (^Vlacbslaus) which most 
writers affx in his name, eithet in compliance with the Poli-h 
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chap, a young and ambitious soldier; by the valour of 
^ ^ an hero, whose name, the name of John Hu- 
niades, was already popular among the Chris¬ 
tians, and formidable to the Turks. An endless 
treasure of pardons and indulgences was scattered 
by the legate; many private warriors of France 
and Germany enlisted under the holy banner; 
and the crusade derived some strength, or at least 
some reputation, from the new allies both of 
Europe and Asia. A fugitive despot of Servia 
exaggerated the distress and ardour of the 
Christians beyond the Danube, who would unani¬ 
mously rise to vindicate their religion and liberty. 
The Greek emperorwith a spirit unknown to 
his father, engaged to guard the Bosphorus, and 
to sally from Constantinople at the head of his 
national and mercenary troops. The sultan of 
Caramaniaannounced the retreat of Amurath, 
and a powerful division in the heart of Anato¬ 
lia ; and if the fleets of the West could occupy 
at the same moment the streights of the Helles¬ 
pont, the Ottoman monarchy would be disse¬ 
vered and destroyed. Heaven and earth must re¬ 
joice in the perdition of the miscreants; and the 

pronunciation, or to distinguish him i’min Ins rival the mf.mt Lti- 
diblans of Austri.i. Their competition for the crown of Hungary 
ii dmrnbcd b; Cdlimjchin (1. 1,11 p 447—48<i.:, Bonfinins fDc- 
tad iii. ]. n \ Spnndanus, atul Lcufanr. 

w T1,p Greek historians, Phraiua, Oulcondvlcs, .iiidDucas, do 
not ascribe to their prince a \ery active part in lilts crusade, which 
he seems to have promoted hy his wishes, and injured by his iear<>. 

21 ^ dntcinir vp-88.1 ascribes to his policy the original plan, and 
transcribes his animating epistle to the king of Hungarv. Hut the 
Mahometan powers are seldom informed of the state of Chnspn- 
rloin, and the situation and correspondence of the knights of 
Rhodes must connect them with the sultan of Caramania. 
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legato, with prudent ambiguity, instilled the CHAP, 
opinion of the invisible, perhaps the visible, aid of 
the Son of God, and his divine mother. 

< >f the Polish and Hungarian diets, a religious" 
war was the unanimous cry; and Ladislaus, after Poland and 
passing the Danube, led an army of his confede- m j r X7’ 
rate subjects as far as Sophia, the capital of the 
Itulgarian kingdom. In this expedition they 
obtained two signal victories, which were justly 
ascribed to the ralour and conduct of Iluniades. 

In the first, with a vanguard of ten thousand men, 
he surprised the Turkish camp; in the second, he 
vanquished and made prisoner the most renowned 
of their generals, who possessed the double advan¬ 
tage of ground and numbers. The approach of 
winter, and the natural and artificial obstacles of 
Mount Ilaemus, arrested the progress of the hero, 
who measured a narrow interval of six days march 
from the foot of the mountains to the hostile 


towers of Adrianople, and the friendly capital of 
the Greek empire. The retreat was undisturbed; 
and the entrance into Hilda was at once a military 
and religious triumph. An ecclesiastical proces¬ 
sion was followed by the king and his warriors on 
foot: he nicely balanced the merits and rewards 
ot the two nations; and the pride of conquest 
was blended with the humble temper of Chris¬ 
tianity. Thirteen bashaws, nine standards, and 
four thousand captives, were unquestionable tro¬ 
phies; and as all were willing to believe, and 
none‘were present to contradict, the crusaders 
multiplied, with unblushing confidence, the my¬ 
riads of Turks whom, they had left on the field of 
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chap, battle The most solid proof, and the most sa- 
lutary consequence, of victory, was a deputation 
The Tur- from the divan to solicit peace, to restore Scrvia, 
kishpe.ni. to ransora the prisoners, and to evacuate the 
Hungarian frontier. By this treaty, the rational 
objects of the war were obtained: the king, the 
despot, and Huniades himself, in the diet of Se- 
gedin, were satisfied with public and private 
emolument: a truce of ten years was concluded; 
and the followers of Jesus and Mahomet, who 
swore on the Gospel and the Koran, attested the 
word of God as the guardian of trutli and the 
avenger of perfidy. In the place of the Gospel, 
the Turkish ministers had proposed to substitute 
the Eucharist, the real presence of the Catholic 
deity; but the Christians refused to profane their 
holy mysteries; and a superstitious conscience is 
less forcibly bound by the spiritual energy, than 
by the outward and visible symbols, of an oath"'. 
Violation During the whole transaction, the cardinal le- 
ofthi.- g a te had observed a sullen silence, unwilling to 
A.lVi+u. approve, and unable to oppose, the consent of the 
king and people. But the diet was not dissolved 
before Julian was fortified by the welcome intel¬ 
ligence, that Anatolia was invaded by the Cara- 
manian, and Thrace by the Greek emperor; that 


*- In their letters to the emperor Frederic 111. the Hungarians 
slay 30,000 Turks in one battle, but the modest Julian reduces 
the slaughter to 6000 or even 1*000 infidels (iEneas S\lvms in 
Europ r. .I andepUt. 44 fll. apuil Spondanum”' 

2 4 See the origin of the Turkish -war.-and the first expedition of 
Ladislaus, in the vth andvith books erf theiiid Decad ofBonfimus,, 
wijo, m his division and style, copies Livy with toleiabk- swreesb. 
Callimachus n p 487’—'406.) u rtdl mow p ur(1 an ^ authentic 
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the fleets of (It 110a, Venice, and Burgundy, were ni\i\ 
masters of the Hellespont; and that the allies, in- ^ 
formed of the victory, and ignorant of the treaty, 
of Louisians, impatiently waited for the return of 
Ids \ ictorious anny, “ And is it thus," exclaimed 
the cardinal", “ that you will desert their cxpec- 
“ tations and your own fortune ? It is to them, 

“ to your God, and your fellow-Christians, that 

you have pledged your faith; and that prior ob- 
“ ligation annihilates a rash and sacrilegious oath 
“ to the enemies of Christ. Ilis vicar on earth is 
“ the Homan pontiff; without whose sanction you 
“ can neither promise nor perform. In his name 

I absolve \ our perjury and sanctify your arms: 

“ follow my footsteps in the paths of glory and sal- 
“ vation ; and if still ye have scruples, devolve on 
“ my head the punisliment and the sin.” r I Ids 
mischievous casuistry was seconded by his re¬ 
spectable character, and the levity of popular as¬ 
semblies : war was resolved on the same spot where 
peace had so lately been sworn; and, in the execu¬ 
tion of tlie treaty, the Turks were assaulted by the 
Christians; to whom, with some reason, they 
might apply the epithet of Infidels. 'I he false¬ 
hood of Ladislaus to his word and oath, was pal¬ 
liated by the religion of the times: the most per¬ 
fect, or at least the most popular, excuse would 

* 4 i df» not pretend to warrant the literal accuracy ot Julian’*, 
spcti h, which i;> variousl\ worded by Callimachus il in p — 

507 1 Bonfimus i l)ir m 1 \i p 4 .7. 4 >8 ), and otlnr hist, .riaiif, 
who might indulge their own eloquentc, while they represent one 
of the nratois of the age But they all agree in the ad'irc and 
arguments for perjury, winch in the field of controversy are fiercely 
attacked hv the Protestants, and feebly defended by the Catholics 
The latter arc discouraged by the nnxtnitune of W^rnj 
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CHAP. 

LXV1I. 

’wrv*.' 


have beenthe success of his arms and the deliverance 
of the Eastern Church. Blit the same treaty 
which should have bound his conscience, had di¬ 
minished his strength. On the proclamation of 
the pekee, the French arid German volunteers 
departed with indignant murmurs: the Poles 
were exhausted by distant warfare, .and perhaps 
disgusted with foreign command; and their 
palatines accepted the first licence, and hastily 
retired to their provinces and castles. Even 
Hungary was divided by faction, or restrained by 
a laudable scruple; and the relics of the crusade 
that marched in the second expedition, were re¬ 
duced to an inadequate force of twenty thousand 
men. A Walachian chief, who joined the royal 
standard with his vassals, presumed to remark that 
their numbers did not exceed the hunting retinue 
that sometimes attended the sultan; and the gift 
of two horses of matchless speed, might admo¬ 
nish Ladislaus of bis secret foresight of the event. 
But the despot of Servia, after the restoration 
of his country and children, was tempted by the 
promise of new realms; and the inexperience of 
the king, the enthusiasm of the legate, and the 
martial presumption of Huniades himself, were 
persuaded that every obstacle must yield to the 
invincible virtue of die sword and the cross. Af¬ 
ter the passage of the Danube, two roads might 
lead to Constantinople and tire Hellespont; the 
one direct, abrupt, and difficult, through the moun¬ 
tains of Haem us.; the other more tedioiis and 
secure, over a level country, and along the shores 
of the Euxine; in which their flanks, according 
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to the Scythian discipline, might always be eu- ciiAi’ 
vered by a moveable fortification of waggons. The 
latter was judiciously preferred: the Catholics 
marched through the plains of Bulgaria, burning, 
with wanton cruelty, the churches and villages of 
tile Christian natives; and their last station was 
at \ Varna, near the sea-shore; on which the de¬ 
feat and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a me¬ 
morable name 

It,was on this fatal spot, that, instead of finding Raul. nf 
a confederate fleet, to second their operations, they \ ‘1444, 

were alarmed bythe approach of Amurath himself, iu 
who had issued from his Magnesian solitude, and 
transported the forces of Asia to the defence of 
Europe. According to some writers, the Greek 
emperor had been awed, or seduced, to grant the 
passage of the Bosphorus, aud an indelible stain 
of corruption is fixed on the Genoese, or the pope's 
nephew, the Catholic admiral, whose mercenary 
connivance betrayed the guard of the Hellespont. 

From Adrianople, the sultan advanced by hasty 
marches at the head of sixty thousand men ; and 
when the cardinal, and Huniades, had taken a 
nearer survey of the numbers and order of the 
Turks, these ardent warriors proposed the tardy 
and impracticable measure of a retreat. The 


Wam.i, under the firman name ot OdesMi-s w t> a culmix .»i 
the Mile-ian-, whuh tlicv denominated from 1 lie him l l\ 1 
(.Cellarius, tom 1 p d74 DWmille,turn i p JJ'J i.dim; 

to Arrian’- Penpliii «»f the ] ir in ■ p vl-, ,iu th- l-i of 

Hudson'" (»eourapher-i, it was situate 174H -ladia, or furlong**, 
from the month of the Danube, 2140 from H\/annum, and :1 (jO 
to the north of a nd^e or pmmonton ot Mount lLemus, whuh 
advance- into the sea 
VOL. XII. 


M 
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CHAP, king alone was resolved to conquer or die; and 
LX ' n his resolution had almost been crowned with a 
glorious and salutary victory. The princes were 
opposite to each other in the centre; and the 
Beglerbegs, or generals of Anatolia and Roma¬ 
nia, commanded on the right and left, against the 
adverse divisions of the despot and Huniades. The 
Turkish wings were broken on the first onset: but 
the advantage was fatal; and the rash victors, in 
the heat of the pursuit, were carried away far 
from the annoyance of the enemy, or the support 
of their friends. When Amurath beheld the 
flight of his squadrons, he despaired of his fortune 
and that of the empire : a veteran Janizary seized 
his horse's bridle: and he had magnanimity to 
pardon and reward the soldier who dared to per¬ 
ceive the terror, and arrest the flight, of his sove¬ 
reign. A copy of the treaty, the monument of 
Christian perfidy, had been displayed in the 
front of battle ; and it is said, that the sultan in 
his distress, lifting his eyes and his hands to 
heaven, implored the protection of the God of 
truth; and called on the prophet Jesus himself 
to avenge the impious mockery of his name and 
religion With inferior numbers and disor¬ 
dered ranks, the king of Hungary rushed for¬ 
wards in the confidence of \ ictory, till his career 
was stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of the 
Janizaries. If wc may credit the Ottoman 


Some Christian writers aflirm, that In* diew from li - bo Mini 
iht host or wafer on which the treat) had vut been ‘•wurn The 
Modems suppose, with more simplicity, an appeal to God >pid his 
prophet Jesus,.which is likewise insinuated b\ Callimachus (1 in 
p 3 16. Sponclan, A D, 1444, N°. 8.). 
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annals, liis horse was pierced by the javelin of ni.U’ 
Amurath he fell among the spears of the in- 
fantrv ; anil a Turkish soldier proclaimed with Diuihui 
a loud voice, “ Hungarians, behold the head of L,ul ' il ‘ ius 
“your king 1 " The death of Ludislaus was the 
signal of their defeat. On his return from an 
intemperate .pursuit, Huniades deplored ids error 
and the public loss: he strove to rescue the royal 
body, till he was overwhelmed by the tnnml- 
fuoijs .crowd of the victors and vanquished ; alul 
the last efforts of his courage and conduct were 
exerted to save the remnant of his Walachian 
cavalry. Ten thousand Christians were slain in 
the disastrous battle of Warn a : the loss of the 
Turks, more considerable in numbers, bore a 
smaller proportion to their total strength; vet the 
philosophic sultan was not ashamed to confess, 
that his min must he the consequence of a second 
and similar v ietorv. At his command a column 
was erected oil the spot where 1 .adislaus had fallen; 
but the modest inscription, instead of accusing the 
rashness, recorded the valour, and lu-nailcd the 
misfortune, of the Hungarian vouth . 

v ” \ 1 illn v ill dluiiv-i distrust iliist »/wA./ oiunut id aw tniioui 
fti'ii* i.iI, -. 1 * dillu ult for x.dour lu obtain, so eas\ lor ll.itn r\ tu in- 
vi'iit it’liiiUMiur, ]> no }ii Cillimathiii il. pi p M7 1 more 
MinjJx and pmbahh alhrrm-, siipt , ru , iu«TiiilHi‘- J.inizarn. leloium 
umllitudiiH*, non tam coiifnssiis i“d, quaui obrntus 

Jii'-’idi 1 - some \ .doable hints from tineas bvlwus, vibuh are 
ddi"enll\ collected by Spondanus, our best authoiiiu*. an three 
historian-. o( the .will u*nturj, Fbilippus Callmijf hu-. «l« U< bus a 
Vladislao Polonoium .ittjin Ilun^aroruin Jhxi* ,ri-ti-, libri m in 
Be! Smpt Kcruin Ilmuranrannn, torn i p -ltd—'>1$ ), Bonh- 
niiw (dtr.id in 1 x p 4fiu—-4(57 \ anil Clialrondtlis.1 \ii p ifi*, 

— 17*>*> 'I’lii two first wen Italian.-., but I hey pa--ed I heir lives in 
Poland and Hungarv <Fabric. Bibliot Latin, mid et infmide 
Jt.tatu, tom i p 3l' 4 de Hut. I m r H II. 
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chap. Before I lose sight of the field of Warna, I am 

l Y\1T ° 

^ tempted to pause on the character and story of 
Therjnli- two principal actors, the cardinal Julian and 
nai ■’"Iran. j„jj n Huniades. Julian Cimrini was hom of a 
noble family of Rome : his studies had embraced 
both the Latin and Greek learning, both tin- 
sciences of divinity and law; and his versatile 
genius was equally adapted to the schools, the 
camp, and the court. Xo sooner had lie been 
invested with the Roman purple, than he was 
sent, into Germain to arm the empire against the 
rebels and heretics of Bohemia. The spirit of per¬ 
secution is unworthy of a Christian •. the military 
profession ill becomes a priest: but the former is 
excused by the times; and the latter was ennobled 
by the courage of Julian, who .stood dauntless and 
alone in the disgraceful flight of the German host. 
As the pope's legate, he opened the council of 
Basil; but the president soon appeared the most 
strenuous champion of ecclesiastical freedom; 
and an opposition of seven years was conducted 
by his ability and zeal. After promoting the 
strongest measures against the authority and per¬ 
son of Eugenius, some secret motive of interest 
or conscience engaged him to desert on a sudden 
the popular party. The cardinal withdrew him¬ 
self from Basil to Ferrara ; and, in the debates of 


Bo\le, Dirtmnnaire, BtucFisirs . A email tr.irt «f Fairs. Pehinciu<, 
Chancellor of bepna ; ad r.d< em C ns pin kin «le Cr-ariliu*. p 7— 
722 >, represents the theatre of the war in the will century 
^ M Lenfant has described the oritrin l Hi->t du Connie delJ.cle, 
tom i p 24?, kc ), and Bohemian campaign .p 3IS, \’t «*l 

cardinal Julian His services at Basil and Ferrara, anil his ynfor- 
tunate end, are occasionally related by Spondunus, and the toimuuu- 
loi of FJeme 
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the Greeks and Latins, the two nations admired 
tin* dexterity of his arguments and the depth of 
his theological erudition 1 '. In his Hungarian 
emhassv, we have already seen the mischievous ef¬ 
fects of hiv sophistry and eloquence, of which Ju¬ 
lian himself was the first victim. The eardinal.who 
performed the duties of a priest and a soldier, was 
lost ns the defeat of Warna. The circumstances 
of his death are variously related; hut it is be¬ 
lieved, that a weighty incumbrance of gold im¬ 
peded his fiight, and tempted the cruel avarice of' 
some Christian fugitives. 


CHAP 
LX vil 


From an humble, or at least a doubtful, origin, Jutm o>r- 
tlie merit of John Huniades promoted him to the 
command of the Hungarian armies. His father 
was a Walachian, his mother a Greek: her un¬ 
known race might possibly ascend to the empe¬ 
rors of Constantinople; and the claims of the 
Walachians, with the surname of Coninus, from 
the plaee of his nativity, might suggest a thin 
pretence for mingling his blood with the patricians 
of ancient Home ' 1 . In his youth he served in 
the wars of Italy, and was retained, with twelve 
horsemen, bv the bishop of Zagrab : the valour of 
the ti'fiHc knight "' was soon conspicuous; he in- 


Svni|MlI||S il«liniirjl)l\ JT.lbCs lilt t.llc'MI - lit till <‘M( ,11\ I |i l 17 

Ttwi/T* Titr tiffin c X*i *xi x,ti 

Iff liT.ur,; X r/ $UHTrTG{ 'lV,T6‘.X|Jf. 

11 S.t Bootnmi**, dii .itl m 1 \\ p 4i.’3. (muIJiIh Ii.iI.im lu>- 
toruM pinuounn 1 , or ihrking nf HuniMT) he.tr, uillimii j hlu-li, 
1 hi absurd Hditcrv which eftnfounded tlu n«mie nfa W,i|.i« lii.ui \il- 
}i»ae with lilt ra-ual, ilmuuh plorious tpilhet of a 'lilt'll* lii.nnh oi 
•he Valerianf.uml\ dt Rome? 

4’hihj. rle Coinines i Memoir* % 1 u i l \ from the tMdrn r. 
'he lime?, mentions him with high rm wniuim, but under the 
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chav. creased his fortunes by a noble and wealthy maf- 
11 riagc; and in the defence of the Hungarian 
borders, he won in the same year three battles 
against the Turks. By his influence, Ladislaus 
of Poland obtained the crown of Hungary: and 
the important service was rewarded by the title and 
office ofWaivod of Transylvania. The first of 
Julian’s crusades added two Turkish laurels on his 
brow; and in the public distress the fatal errors of 
Wania were forgotten. During the absence and 
minority of Ladislaus of Austria, the titular king, 
Huniades was elected supreme captain and gover¬ 
nor of Hungary; and if envy at first was silenced 
by terror, a reign of twelve years supposes the 
arts of policy as well as of war. Yet the idea of a 
consummate general is not delineated in his cam¬ 
paigns; the white knight fought with the hand 
rather than the head, as the chief of desultory 
Barbarians, who attack without fear and fly 
without shame; and bis military life is composed 
of a romantic alternative of victories and escapes. 
By the Turks, who employed his name to frighten 
their perverse children, he was corruptly denomi¬ 
nated Janrvx Lain, or the Wicked: their hatred 
is the proof of their esteem ; the kingdom which 
' he guarded was inaccessible to their arms; and 
they felt him most daring and formidable, when 
they fondly believed the captain and his country 
irrecoverably lost. Instead of confining himself 


ivlimibical name of the l hcialie) Blanc de Valaigne (\ dhrhi.i' 
The liioek ('halcoiirhle*, and the Turkish annals of LcuurUviin, 
presume to jcrusp his fidelits or valour 
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to a defensive war, four years after the defeat of chap 
Warna he again penetrated into the heart of Bui- 
garia, and in the plain of Cossova sustained, till 
the third day, the sliotk of the Ottoman army, 
four times more numerous than his own. As he 
fled alone through the woods of Walachia, the 
hero was surprised by two robbers; but while 
they disputed a gold chain that hung at his neck, 
he recovered his sword, slew the one, terrified the 
other, and, after new perils of captivity or death, 
consoled by his presence an afflicted kingdom. 

But the last and most glorious action of his life 
was the defence of Belgrade against the powers 
of Mahomet the seeoipl in person. After a 
siege of forty days, the Turks, who had already icy-i 
entered the town, were compelled to retreat; and A o'i t'-fi’ 
the joyful nations celebrated Iluniadcs and Bel- — 
grade as the bulwarks of Christendom About Sq l 1 
a month after this great deliverance, the cham¬ 
pion expired; and his most splendid epitaph is 
the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed 
that he could no longer hope for revenge against 
the single antagonist who had triumphed over 
his arms. On the first vacancy of the throne 
Matthias Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of 
age, was elected and crowned l>\ the grateful 
Hungarians. His reign was prosperous and 
long: Matthias aspired to the glory of a eon- 

■’ Sot* Hontimus, uJetadiii. 1 vm. p and S[ir>ndanui A. 

I) 14 it)* N". I—7-) IluniadiVahared the slop.' of the defence of 
Belgrade will* (’upi-tran, a Franciscan fn.ir , and m their rctpctive 
narray\vu, neither the >amt nor the hero romlesqend to take nonce 
of his iival’s merit. 
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chap . queror and a saint; but his purest merit is the 
encouragement of learning; and the Latin ora¬ 
tors and historians, who were invited from Italy 
by the son, have shed the lustre of their eloquence 
on the father’s character 

yhand In the lists of heroes, John Huniades and Sean- 
ofScaiidtr- derbeg are commonly associated : and they are 
of titan™ ent ’ to our notice, since their occupa- 

A.l). i 404 tion of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of the 
& c . ' Greek empire. John Castriot, the father of S.can- 

derbeg !fi , was the hereditary prince of a small 
district of Epirus or Albania, between the moun¬ 
tains and the Adriatic sea. Unable to contend 
with the sultan’s power, Castriot submitted to the 
hard conditions of peace and tribute : he deli- 

31 See Boniimiis, derad in. 1 vm.—derad iv. 1. vm The obsir- 
vations of Spondamis rtn ilic life and character nf \ratthi.i*. ('nr- 
\inus are curious and critir.d tA D l4t)4, N» I 147j, N" (> 
I47fi, N° 14—It) I4(jn, K" 4 ,j i Italian faint* the object of 
his vanity. His^actioiu are celebrated m tin Kpitoui<* Kernm 1 lim- 
garicarinn fp 3s.*2—412 ' nt Peter Raiwumis, a Sicilian His wise 
and facetious sating are registered by Galestu*. Maitius of \ariu 
, (528—and w e has e a parlirular narratn v of his w edditig and 

coronation. Those time tracts are all contained in the 1st vol. of 
Bel’s Scriptoies Reruni ITungaricarum 

They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in his pleasing E-say 
on Heroic Virtue i Works, sol in. p. 385.J, atnougthc seven chiefs 
whohawdc rr\cd, without wearing, a royal crown ,BdisariU',Nar- 
scs>, (ionsaho of Cordoba, Williaih first prince of Orange, Alexan¬ 
der duke of Parma, John Huniades, and George Castriot, or Scun- 
derbeg. 

38 I could wish for some simple authentic memoirs of a friend of 
Scanderbeg, which wmld introduce me to the man, the time, and 
the place. In the old and national history of Manaus Barletius, a 
priest of Scodra (deVitS, Moribus, ct Rebus gestis Geotgn Cas- 
tnati, &c librixiii.pp. 367 ■ Argentorat. 1537, in fol. - ), his gaudy 
and cumbersome robes arc stuck with many false jewels 0 See 
likewise Chalcoodyles, 1. vii.p. 185.1. viii. p. 22Q 
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veied his four sons as the pledges of his fidelity ; r lUP 
and the Christian youths, after receiving the mark ^ , 

of eircmueision, were instructed in the Maho¬ 
metan religion, and trained in the arms and arts 
of Turkish policy 17 . The three elder brothers 
were confounded in the crowd of slaves; and the 
poison to wliicb their deaths are ascribed, cannot 
be verified or disproved by any positive evidence. 

Vet the suspicion is in a great measure removed hv 
the .kind and paternal treatment of George Cas- 
triot, tile fourth brother, who, from his tender 
youth, displayed the strength and spirit of a sol¬ 
dier. The successive overthrow of a Tartar and 
two Persians, who carried a proud defiance to the 
Turkish court, recommended him to the favour 
of Amurath, aud his Turkish appellation of Kcan- 
derbeg (Ixkender beg), or the lord Alexander, is 
an indelible memorial of his glory and servitude. 

His father's principality was reduced into a pro¬ 
vince : hut the loss was compensated by the rank 
and title of Sanjiak, a command of five thousand 
horse, and the prospect of the first dignities of the 
empire. He served with honour in the wars of 
Europe and Asia; aud we may smile at the art or 
credulity of the historian, who supposes, that in 
every encounter he spared the Christians, while 
he fell with a thundering arm on his Muxulmau 
foes. The glory of Huuiades is without reproach; 
he fought in the defence of his religion and coun¬ 
try; but the enemies who applaud the patriot. 

, liave branded his rival with the name of traitor 

™ His circumcision, ciloc.ilion, Sec -its 1 markui by Millions svith 
brevity am] reluctance :1 1 . 6,7 I 
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chap, and apostate. In the eyes of the Christians, the 
rebellion of Scanderbeg is justified by his father’s 
wrongs, the ambiguous death of his throe bro¬ 
thers, his own degradation, and the slavery of his 
country: and they adore the generous, though 
tardy, zeal, with which lie asserted the faith and 
independence of his ancestors. But he had im¬ 
bibed from his ninth year the doctrines of the 
Koran; he was ignorant of the Gospel; the reli¬ 
gion of a soldier is determined by authority and 
habit; nor is it easy to conceive what new illu¬ 
mination at the age of forty ’" could lie poured 
into his soul. His motives would be less ex¬ 
posed to the suspicion of interest or revenge, had 
he broken his chain from the moment that he 
was sensible of its weight: but a long oblivion 
had surely impaired his original right; and every 
year of obedience and reward had cemented the 
mutual bond of the sultan and his subject. If 
Scanderbeg had long harboured the belief of 
Christianity and the intention of revolt, a w orthy 
mind must condemn the base dissimulation, that 
could serve only to betray, that could promise only 
to be forsworn, that could actively join in the 
temporal and spiritual perdition of so many thou¬ 
sands of his unhappy brethren. Shall we praise 
a secret correspondence with Huniades, while he 

** Since Scjnderbeg tiled A D in the Ixiiid year of his age 

(Mdfinus I xiu ji 370 \ he was horn in 14M ; since hrwa*. lorn 
from his parent by the Turks when he was noi'cnnii (Martuui, h i. 
p 1. (>that event must ha\ e happened in 1412, nine >ears before 
ih«. utrcHiJun of Amurath II who must have "inherited, not acquired, 
the Albanian slave Spondanus lu- remarked ilu*- inconsistency, 
A D. I4.il, N°. 31. 1441, N°. 14. 
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commanded the vanguard of the Turkish army? chap 
shall we excuse the desertion of his standard, a IA ' n 
treacherous desertion which abandoned the vic¬ 
tor} to the enemies of his benefactor? In the con- u,, lcw> |, 

fusion of a defeat, the eve of Seanderbeg was ![""? tl "' 

^ n I iirks 

fixed on the Reis hffendi or principal semi ary: .\I)i4 n f 
with the dagger at his breast, he extorted a Hi man ‘ w '* 
or patent for the government of Albania: and 
the murder of the guiltless scribe and his train 
prevented the cousequeuees of an immediate dis¬ 
covery. With sonic bold companions, to whom 
he had revealed his design, he escaped in the 
night, by rapid marches, from the field of battle 
to his paternal mountains. The gates of (.Vova 
were opened to the royal mandate; and no sooner 
did he command the fortress, than George Cas- 
triot dropt the mask of dissimulation; abjured the 
prophet and the sultan, and proclaimed himself 
the avenger of his family and country’. The 
names of religion and liberty provoked a general 
revolt: the Albanians, a martial race, were unani¬ 
mous to live aud die with their hereditary prince; 
and the Ottoman garrisons were indulged in the 
choice of martyrdom or baptism. In the assembly 
of the states of Epirus, Seanderbeg was elected 
general of the Turkish war; and each of the allies 
engaged to furnish his respective proportion of 
men aud money. From these contributions, from 
his patrimonial estate, and from the valuable salt- 
pits of Selina, he drew an annual reveuue of two 
jpmdred thousand ducats 19 ; and the entire sum, 


n His rti enue and inicei arc luckiK pneii In Manlius > 1. li p. t4 i 
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< hai* exempt from the demauds of luxury, was strictly 
l,X 'appropriated to the public use. His manners 
were popular: but his discipline was severe; and 
every superfluous vice was banished from his 
camp: his example strengthened his command; 
and under his conduct, the Albanians were invin¬ 
cible in their own opinion and that of their ene- 
liouiour, mies. The bravest adventurers of France and 
Germany were allured by his fame and retained 
in his service: his standing militia consisted of 
eight thousand horse and seven thousand foot; 
the horses were small, the men were active: but 
he viewed with a discerning eye the difficulties 
and resources of the mountains; and, at the blaze 
of the beacons, the whole nation was distributed 
in the strongest posts. With such unequal arms 
Scandcrbeg resisted twenty-three years the powers 
of the Ottoman empire; and two conquerors, 
Aimirath the second, and his greater sou. were 
repeatedly baffled by a rebel, whom they pursued 
with seeming contempt and implacable resent¬ 
ment. At the head of sixty thousand horse and 
forty thousand Janizaries, Amurath entered -Al¬ 
bania : lie might ravage the open country, occu¬ 
py the defenceless towns, convert the churches 
into mosehs, circumcise the Christian youths, and 
piuiish with death his adult and obstinate cap¬ 
tives ; but the conquests of the sultan were, con¬ 
fined to the petty fortress of Sfetigrade; and the 
garrison, invincible to his arms, was oppressed 
by a paltry artifice and a superstitious scruple" . 

♦“There were twoDibras the upper amilower, fheThilgrari m ami 
Albanian . ihe former, TO milfs fioin Crova fl i. p. 17 l.wa? conti- 
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Anmrath retired with shame and loss from the ( IIM 1 
walls of Croya, the eastle and residence of the 
L'astriots; the march, the siege, the retreat, were 
harassed liv a vexatious, and almost invisible, ad¬ 
versary and tht disappointment might lend to 
embitter, perhaps to shorten, the last (lavs of the 
Sultan 4 '. In the fulness of compiest. .Mahomet 
the second still felt at his bosom this domestic 
thorn: his lieutenants were permitted to nego- 
ciatea truce; and the Albanian prince may justly 
be praised as a firm and able champion of bis na¬ 
tional independence. The enthusiasm of dm airy 
and religion has ranked him with the nanus of 
Alexander and Pyrrhus; nor would they blush to 
acknowledge their intrepid countryman: but his 
narrow dominion, and slender powers, must lva\e 
him at an humble distance below the heroes of 
antiquity, who triumphed or or the East and the 
Homan legions. His splendid atchievements, the 
bashas whom he encountered, the armies that 
lie discomfited, and the three thousand Turks 
who were slain by his single hand, must he weighed 
in the scales of suspicious criticism. Against an 
illiterate enemy, and in the dark solitude of Epi- 

Hum I* to the fi»i tress of^feti^radi*, wlm-a* inhabit,nits refused to drink 
from a well into which a dead dnu had lr.ulnroiisl\ tat n cast <1 \ 
ji 140We want a !*ood map of Kpitu*- 
41 Compare the Turkish narratin' of C.mtuimr ip (JLM with the 
pompous and prolix declamation m the ivth, uh, anduth lion! >• of 
the Albanian pruM, who has been copied by tin* tnta «d -trjUfii rs 
and modern*- 

In Ijonnul ol his Ihtm, Iiailctnis J vi p in 1 *—lt)'J ) kill the 
•'tilt,m, l>\ disease indeed, under tin walls ofCrn)j. But (hisauda- 
(lou" hrtion i> di'prmedhv the firirk*- and Turks, whoagreuin the 
ume and m.imier nt Amur.ithN d«ath at Adrunopie 
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rus, his partial biographers may safely indulge (lie 
latitude of romance: but their fictions are ex¬ 
posed by the light of Italian history; and they 
afford a strong presumption against their own 
truth, by a fabulous talc of his exploits, when he 
passed the Adriatic with eight hundred horse to 
the succour of the Ling of Naples Without 
disparagement to his fame, they might have 
owned, that he was finally oppressed by the Otto¬ 
man powers :• in his extreme danger he applied to 
pope Pius the seeond for a refuge in the eccle¬ 
siastical .state; and his resources were almost ex¬ 
hausted. since Seunderbeg died a fugitive at Lissus, 
on the Venetian territory His sepulchre was 
•soon violated by the Turkish conquerors : hut the 
Janizaries, who wore his bones enchased in a 
bracelet, declared by this superstitious amulet 
their involuntary reverence for his valour. The 
instant ruin of his country may redound to the 
hero’s glory; yet, had he balanced the conse¬ 
quences of submission and resistance, a patriot 
perhaps would have declined the unequal con- 


See the mart eh of his (’aluhnan expedili«M in tin ixtli iinrl uh 
books of \],n unis Harletius, whit h nuj be rectified by the tcsl'nmm 
or silence of Mu rat on (Annali d’ltulia, tom xin. p. and his 
original authors. Joh.Sinioneita tie liehus FrancisciSfortia-, in Mu- 
raton, Script. Rerum Ilal tom xxi. p. 728 . et alio*). The Albanian 
t avail y, under the name of Stradiots, soon became famous in the 
wars of Italy (Mcnioires de f'ointnes 1. \ iti e a 

44 Spondanus, from the best cridence, and the most rational criti¬ 
cism, has reduced the giant Soanderbeg to the human size (A D. 
146J, N°SfO 146.4, N°<j 1465. No 12. 1.? H 67 . N" 1.' His own 
letter to the Pope, and the testimon) ol Ph rally a (1 in «■ 2K \ a i£* 
fugee in the neighbouring isle of Corfu, demonstrate his last distress 
which is awkwardly concealed by Mannus Baric lilts ;1 x ) 
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test which must depend on the life and genius of <■ i! U' 
one man. Scanderbeg might indeed he supported 1AU1 
by the rational, though fallacious, hope, that the 
pope, the king of Naples, and the Venetian re¬ 
public, would join in the defence of a free and 
Christian people, who guarded the sea-coast of the 
Adriatic, and the uarrow passage from Greece to 
Italy. His infant son was saved from the na¬ 
tional shipwreck; the Castriots 1 ' were invested 
with, a Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood 
continues to How in the noblest families of the 
realm. A colony of Albanian fugitives obtained 
a settlement in Calabria, and they preserve at 
this day the language and manners of their an¬ 
cestors'* . 

In the long career of the decline and fall of 1 "" ; 
the Roman empire, 1 have reached at length the Im <.i M..- 
last reign of the princes of Constantinople, who " 

so feebly sustained the name and majesty of the '"/I 
Ciesars. On the decease of John I'ala-ulogus, .v™ i-- 
who survived about four years the Hungarian m.,, .jf, 
crusade*', the royal family, by the death of -,\n- 
dronieus and the monastic profession of Isidore, 
was reduced to three princes, Constantine, De¬ 
metrius, and Thomas, the surviving sons of the 


+5 Set* the family nf the Castriots, in Ducange t Fani. Dahnarn t, 
&:c. xwn. p 34B—350 ). 

This colony of Alhanesc is mentioned by Mr.Swnihume :Tra- 
vcls into the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 3.R)—3'»4 j 
+7 The chronology of Phian/a is clear and authentic , but in- 
Mearl of*four years and seten months, Spondanu* (A D 1445, 
7 ) assign 1 seven or eight \ears to the reign of the last < on c tan- 
tme, w Inch he deduces from a spurious epistle of Eugenios IY to the 
King of ^Ethiopia 
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CHAR emperor Manuel. Of these the first and the last 
^ were far distant in the Morea; hut Demetrius, who 
possessed the domain of Selybria, was in the sub¬ 
urbs, at the head of a party : his ambition was not 
chilled by the public distress ; and his conspiracy 
with the Turks and the schismatics had already 
disturbed the peace of his country. The funeral 
of the lute emperor was accelerated with singular 
and even suspicious haste: the claim of Deme¬ 
trius to the vacant throne was justified by a trite 
and flimsy sophism, that he was born in the 
purple, the eldest son of his father's reign. Hut 
the empress-mother, the senate and soldiers, the 
clergy and people, were unanimous in the cause 
of the lawful successor; and the despot Thomas, 
who, ignorant of the change, accidentally re¬ 
turned to the capital, asserted with becoming zeal 
the interest of his absent brother. An ambas¬ 
sador, the historian Phranza, was immediately 
dispatched to the court of Adrianople. Amuiath 
received him with honour and dismissed him with 
gifts; but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, and 
the approaching downfal of the Eastern empire. 
By the hands of two illustrious deputies, the Im¬ 
perial crown was placed at Sparta on the head of 
Constantine. In the spring he sailed from the 
Morea, escaped the encounter of a Turkish squa¬ 
dron, enjoyed the acclamations of his subjects, 
celebrated the festival of a new reign, and ex¬ 
hausted by his donatives the treasure, or 'rather, 
the indigence, of the state. The emperor imme¬ 
diately resigned to his brothers the possession of 
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the Morea; anil the brittle friendship of the two t'RAP 
princes, Demetrius and Thomas, was confirmed 
in their mother’s presence by the frail security 
of oaths and' embraces. His next occupation 
was the choice of a consort. A daughter of the 
doge of Venice had been proposed; but the By¬ 
zantine nobles objected the distance between an 
hereditary mouarch and an elective magistrate; 
and in their subsequent distress, the chief of that 
powerful republic was not unmindful of the 
affront. Constantine afterwards hesitated be¬ 
tween the royal families of Trebizond and 
Georgia; and the embassy of Phranza repre¬ 
sents in his public and private life the last days 
of the Byzantine empire". 

The jirotovesliare, or great chamberlain, Phran- i .mbas.n , 
za sailed from Constantinople as the minister of 
a bridegroom: and the relics of wealth and AD 14iu 
luxury were applied to his pompous appearance. 

His numerous retinue consisted of nobles and 
guards, of physicians and monks: he was attended 
by a band of music; and the term of his costly 
embassy was protracted above two years. On 
his arrival in Georgia or Iberia, the natives from 
the towns and villages flocked around the 
strangers; and such was their simplicity, that they 
were delighted with the effects, without under¬ 
standing the cause, of musical harmony. Among 
the crowd, was an old man, above an hundred 
years of age, who had formerly been carried 


Phranza (1. in. c. 1—60 dcKtvts credit and e>teem 
>’ 
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away a captive by the Barbarians M , and who 
amused his hetaers with a tale of the wonders of 
India % from whence be had returned to Portu¬ 
gal by an unknown sea s1 . From this hospitable 
land, Phranza proceeded to the court of Trebi- 
zond, where he was informed by the Greek 
prince of the recent decease of Amurath. Instead 
of rejoicing in the deliverance, the experienced 
statesman expressed his apprehension, that an 
ambitious youth would not long adhere to the 
sage and pacific system of his father. After the 
sultan’s decease, his Christian wife, Maria “, the 
daughter of the Servian despot, had been honour¬ 
ably restored to her parents: on the fame of her 
beauty and merit, she was recommended by the 
ambassador as the most worthy object of. the royal 

^ Suppose* him to have been captured in 1394, in Tiiuour’s first 
war in Georgia (Shereleddin, 1. tii. c. 50.); he might follow hi- 
Tartar master into Hindostan in 1398, and from thence sail to the 
spice jslands. 

50 The happy and pious Indian*, lived an hundred and lift) \ear-, 
and enjoyed the most, perfect productions of the vegetable and* 
mineral kingdoms. The animals were on a large scale: dragon* 
seventy cubits, ants (the formuu Indica) nine inches long, sheep 
like elephants, elephants like sheep. Quidlihet audendi, &c. 

51 He sailed in a country vessel from the spice isluuds to one ol 
the ports of the exterior India; invenitque navcm grandem 
Ibtncam , quit in Portugalliam est delatua. Thi9 passage, composed 
m 1477 (Phian/d, 1. iii. c. 30.), twenty years before the discmery 
©f the Cape of Good Hope, is spurious or Wonderful. But this 
new geography is sullied by the old and incompatible error. Vvhich 
places the source of the Nile in India. 

al Cantemir (p. 83.), who styles her the daughter of Lazarus 
Ogh, and the Helen of the Servian*, places her marriage with 
Amurath in the year 1424. It will not easily be believed, that 1 
in six-and-twenty yekrs cohabitation, the sultan corpus ejus iibn 
tetigit. After the taking of Constantinople, she fled to Mahomet 
II. (Phranza, 1. iii. c. 22.) 
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choice; and Phranzu recapitulates and refutes the 
specious objections that might raised against 
the proposal. The majesty of the purple would 
ennoble an unequal alliance; the bar of affinity 
might be removed by liberal alms and the dispen¬ 
sation of the church; the disgrace of Turkish 
nuptials had been repeatedly overlooked; and, 
though the fair Maria was near fifty years of age, 
she might yet hope to give an heir to the empire. 
Constantine listened to the advice, which was 
transmitted in the first ship that sailed from 
Trebizond; but the factions of the court opposed 
his marriage; and it was filially prevented by the 
pious vow of the sultana, who ended her days in 
the monastic profession. Reduced to the first 
alternative, the choice of Phranza was decided in 
favour of a Georgian princess; and the lanity of 
her father was dazzled by the glorious alliance. 
Instead^ of demanding, according to the primitive 
and national custom, a price for his daughter”, he 
offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, with an 
annual pension of five thousand, ducats; and the 
services of the ambassador were repaid by an 
assurance, that, as his son had been adopted in 
baptism by the emperor, the establishment of his 
daughter should be the peculiar care of the 
empress of Constantinople. On the return of 
Phranza, the treaty was ratified by the Greek 
monarch, who with his ovrn hand impressed three 
vermillion crosses on the golden bull, and assured 
- t}ie Georgian envoy, that in the spring his gajlies 

55 The classical reader will recollect the offers ol Agamemnon 
(Iliad, I. r. 1+4.), and the general practice of antiquity. 


CliAl' 
I.X I'll 
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chap, should conduct the bride to her Imperial palace. 
But Constantine embraced his faithful servant, 

• not with the cold approbation of a sovereign, but 
with the warm confidence of a friend, who, after a 
. long absence, is impatient to pour his secret's into 

State of the bosom of his friend. “ Since the death of my 

“ mother and of Cantacuzene, who alone advised me 
“ without interest or passion 54 , I am surrounded,” 
said the emperor, “ by men whom I can neither 
" love, nor trust, nor esteem. You are not a stranger 
“ to Liitas Notaras, the great admiral; obstinately 
“ attached to his own sentiments, he dechtres, both 
“ in private and public, that his sentiments are the 
“ absolute measure of my thoughts and actions. 
“ The rest of the cyurtiers are swayed by their 
•• personal or factious views: and how can I con- 
“ suit the monks on questions of policy and mar- 
“ riage ? I have yet much employment for your 
“ diligence and fidelity. In the spring you shall 
“ engage one of my brothers to solicit the suc- 
“ cour of the Western powers; from the Morea 
“ you shall sail to Cyprus on a particular com- 
“ mission; and from thence proceed to Georgia 
“ to receive and conduct the future empress.” 
“Your ctaunands,” replied Phranza, “are.ir- 
“ resistible; but deign, great sir ; ” he added, 
with a serious smile, “ to consider, that'if I am 
“ thus perpetually absent from my family, my 
“ wife may be tempted either to seek another 

■s* Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor 
of that name) was great domestic, a firm asserter of the Gredk 
’ creed, and a brother of the queen of Servia, whom he \isited 
with the character of ambassador (Syropulus, p. 37, 38. 45) 
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“ husband, or to throw herself into a monastery." chap 
After laughing at his apprehensions, the emperor 
more gravely consoled him by the pleasing as¬ 
surance that thii should be his last service abroad, 
and that he destined for his son a wealths- and 
noble heiress; for himself, the important office 
of great lagofhete, or principal minister of state. 

The marrifigc was immediately stipulated; but 
the office, however incompatible with his own, 
had been usurped by the ambition of the admiral. 

Some delay was requisite to negotiate ‘a con¬ 
sent and an equivalent; and the nomination of 
Phranza was half declared, and half suppressed, 
lest it might be displeasing to an insolent and 
powerful favourite. The wiqter was sp'ent in the 
preparations of his embassy; and Phranza had 
resolved, that the youth his son should embrace 
this opportunity of foreign travel, and be left, 
on the appearance of danger, with his maternal 
kindred of the Morea. Such were the private 
and public designs, which were interrupted by a 
Turkish war, and finally buried in the ruins of 
the empire. 
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CHAP. LXVIII. 

Reign and Character of Mahomet the Second .— 
Siege, A mutt, andJinal Conquest, of Constanti¬ 
nople hi/ the Turks.—Death of Constantine Pa- 
leeologus.—Servitude of the Greeks.—Extinction 
of the Homan Empire in the East. — Consterna¬ 
tion of Europe.—Conquests and Death of Ma¬ 
homet the Second. 

lxuh ^ HF ' “ e 8 e Constantinople by the Turks at- 
^ ^ tracts our first attention to the person and eha- 
l/'.tbh" rac *- er great destroyer! Mahomet the se- 

metii. coud 1 was the son of the second Amurath: and 
though his mother lias been decorated with the 
titles of Christian and princess, she is more pro¬ 
bably confounded with the numerous concubines 
who peopled from every climate the haram of the 
sultan. His first education and sentiments were 
those of a devout Musulman; mid as often as he 
conversed with an infidel, he purified his hands 
and face by the legal rites of ablution. Age and 
empire appear to have relaxed this narrow bigotry: 
his aspiring genius disdained to acknowledge a 
power above his own; and in his looser hours he 

1 For the character of Mahoraet.lL ‘it is dangerous to trust 
either the Turks nr the Christianas The most ntoderate picture 
appears to be drawn by Phcaaza (1 i. c. 33.), whole resent¬ 
ment had cooled in agfe * aad solitude j see liken-be Spopdanus 
(A.D. 1451, N®. 11.), and the continuater of Fleury (tom. xsui. 
p. 55a.}, the Elogia of Paulus Jovius (1. lii. p l64—l6d.) p and the 
Dictionnaire de Bayle (tom iii. p 272—279 )- 
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presumed (it is said) to' brand the prophet of chap 
Mecca as a robber and impostor. Yet the sultan 
persevered in a decent reverence for the doctrine 
and discipline of the Koran*: his private indis¬ 
cretion must have been sacred from the vulgar 
ear; and ivc should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe that 
a mind which is hardened against truth, must be 
armed with superior contempt for absurdity and 
error. Under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters, Mahomet advanced with an early and 
rapid progress in the paths of knowledge; and 
besides his native tongue, it is affirmed that he 
spoke or understood five languages the Arabic, 
tlu- Persian, the Chaldsean or Hebrew, the Latin, 
and the Greek. The Persian might indeed con¬ 
tribute to his amusement, and the Arabic to his 
edification; and such studies are familiar to the 
Oriental youth. In the intercourse of the Greeks 
and Turks, a conqueror might wish to converse 
with the people over whom he was ambitious 
to reign: his own praises in Latin poetry 4 or 

- Cantennr ip. H5.), and the nioschs which he founded, attest 
his public regard for religion. Mahomet freely disputed with the 
patriarch Gennadius on the two religions fSpond. A D. 1+5.3, 

No. 22.). 

■ 3 Quini[ue lingua* prater suam noverat; Graecam, Latinam, 

Chaldaicam, Persicam. The I-atin translator of Phranza has 
dropt the Arabic, which the Koran must recommend to every' 

Mumlman. 

* Philelphut, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the li¬ 
berty of his wife's mother and sisters from the conqueror of Constan¬ 
tinople.. It was delivered into the sultan's hands by the envoys of 
the duke of Milan. Philelphus himself was suspected of a design 
of fetying to Constantinople; yet the orator often sounded the trum¬ 
pet of holy war (see his Life by M Lancelot, in the Memotres de 
l'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. x p 718.78+, &c ) 
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i hap prosemight find a passage to the royal ear; but 
->w ' v ^ ,at ' U8C or Iller **' cou ^ recommend to the states¬ 
man or the scholar the uncouth dialect of his He¬ 
brew slaves ? The history aud geography of the 
world were fiimiliar to his memory: the lives of 
the heroes of the East, perhaps of the West 6 , ex¬ 
cited his emulation: his skill in astrology is ex¬ 
cused by the folly of the times, and supposes some 
rudiments of mathematical science; and a profane 
taste for the arts is betrayed in his liberal invita¬ 
tion and reward of the painters of ItalyBut 
the influence of religion and learning were em¬ 
ployed .without effect on his savage and licentious 
nature. I" will not transcribe, nor do I firmly 
believe, the stories of his fourteen pages, whose 
bellies were ripped open in search of a stolen 
melon; or of the beauteous slave, whose head he 
, severed from her body, to convince the Janizaries 
that their master was not the votary of love. His 
sobriety is attested by the silence of the Turkish 
annals, which accuse three, and three only, of the 

4 Robert Valturio published at Verona, in 1-1H3, lus xii books 
de Re Military in which he first mentions the use of bombs. By 
his patron Sigi^mond Mai ate* ta, prmpe of Rimini, it had been ad¬ 
dressed with a Latin epistle to Mahomet II. 

6 According to Phranza, he assiduously studied the lives and 
actions of Alexander, Augustus, Constantine, and Theodosius. I 
have read somewhere, that Plutarch’s Live* were translated by his 
-orders into the Turkish language. If the suHan himself understood 
Greek, it must have been for the benefit of his subjects. Yet 
these lives arc a school of freedom as well as of yalour. 

7 The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from Ve- 
* nice, was dismissed with a cluw and collar of gold, and a purse of 

otKHJ ducats. With Voltaire I laugh at the foolish story of a slave 
purposely beheaded, to instruct the painter m the action of the 
mnicies • 
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Ottoman line of the vice of drunlienness F '. Hut 
it cannot be denied that his passionf were at once 
furious and inexorable ; that in the palace, as in 
the field, a torrent of blood was spilt on the 
slightest' provocation; and that the noblest of the 
.captive youth were often dishonoured by his un¬ 
natural lust. In the Albanian war, he studied 
the lessons, and soon surpassed the example, of 
his father; and the conquest of two empires, 
twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities, a vain 
and flattering. account, is ascribed to his invin¬ 
cible sword. He was doubtless a soldier, and 
possibly a general; Constantinople has sealed his 
glory; but if we compare the means, the ob¬ 
stacles, and the atchievements, Mahomet the 
second must blush to sustain a parallel with 
Alexander or Timour. Under his command, the 
Ottoman forces were always more numerous than 
their enemies; yet their progress was bounded by 
the Euphrates and the Adriatic; and his arms 
were checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, by the 
Rhodian knights and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Amurath, he twice tasted of 
royalty, and twice descended from the throne: 
his tender age was incapable of opposing his 
father’s restoration, hut never could he forgive 
the vizirs who had recommended that salutary 
measure. His nuptials were celebrated with the 
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His reign, 
A.D 1451 . 
Feb. 9 — 
A D.i-tsi, 
July 2 


B These Imperial drunkards were Solimau 1. Selim 11 and Amu- 
rath IV. (Camenr.r, p. 6 i.l. The sophis of Persia ran produce a 
more regular succession: and in the last age, our European travel¬ 
lers were the witnesses and companions of their revels. 
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chap daughter of a /Turkman emir: and, after a festival 
^ of two months, he departed from Adrianople 
with his bride, to reside in the government of 
Magnesia. Before the end of six weeks he was 
recalled by a sudden message from the divan, 
which announced the decease of Amurath, and 
the mutinous spirit of the Janizaries. His speed 
and vigour commanded their obedience: he 
passed the Hellespont with a chosen guard; and 
at- the distance of a mile from Adrianople, the 
vizirs and emirs, the imams and cadhis, the 
soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the 
new saltan. They affected to weep, they af¬ 
fected to rejoice; he ascended the throne at the 
age of twenty-one years, and removed the cause 
of sedition by the death, the inevitable dentil, of 
his infant brothers 1 ’. The ambassadors of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia soon appeared to congratulate his 
accession and solicit his friendship; and to all he 
spoke the language of moderation and. peace. 
The confidence of the Greek emperor was revived 
by the solemn oaths and fair assurances with 
which he sealed the ratification of the treaty: 
and a rich domain on the, banks of the Stry- 
mon was assigned for the annual payment of 
three hundred thousand aspers, the pension of an 
Ottoman prince, who was detained at his request 
in the Byzantine court. Yet the neighbours of 

9 (-alapin, one of lhc»e royal infants, wag savod from his cruel 
brother, and baptised at Bruin" under the name of GfeUiatus Othrv- 
mannus. The emperor Fredenc III. presented him with ah estate 
in Austria, where he ended hvs life, and Cuspmian, who in hb 
youth conversed with the aged prince at Vienna, applaud* his 
piety and wisdom (de Caesaribus, p. 672, 673.)- 
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Mahomet might tremble at tliel severity with CHAR 
which a youthful monarch reformed ihc pomp of his 
father's household: the expenees of luxury were ap¬ 
plied to those of ambition, and an useless train of 
seven thousand falconers was either dismissed from 
his service, or enlisted in his troops. In the first 
summer of his reign, he v isited with an army the 
Asiatic provinces; but after humbling the pride, 
Mahomet accepted the submission, of the Carama- 
nian, that he might not be diverted by the smallest 
obstacle from the execution of his great design 1 ". 

The Mahometan, and more especially the Turk- Ifo-.nlt- m- 
ish casuists, have pronounced that no promise can Mahomet, 
bind the faithful against the interest and duty of A 
their religion; and that the sultan may abrogate 
his own treaties and those of his predecessors. The 
justice and magnanimity of Amurath had scorned 
this immoral privilege; but his son, though the 
proudest of men, could stoop from ambition to the 
basest arts of dissimulation and deceit. Peace was 
on his lips, while war was in his heart: he inces¬ 
santly sighed for the possession of Constantinople; 
and the Greeks, by their own indiscretion, afforded 
the first pretence of thefotal rupture". Instead of 
labouring to be forgotten, their ambassadors pur- 

1,1 See the accession of Mahomet II.inDucas tc. 33.)# Phranza 
(1. i. e. 33 1. iu. c. 2 ), Chalcondyks fl. ui p. J90', and Can- 
temir fp. 96 .). 

11 Before I enter on the siege of Constauti no pie I shall observe, 
that except the short hints of (antouir ami Leunclawu*. I base 
not been able to obtain any Turkish ae<yiint of this conquest: such 
an accqpnt an we possess of the siege of Rhodes by Soliman II. 

•(Memoirea del’Academic d*s Inscriptions, tom. xxw. p. 723—?tiy.) 

I impt therefore depend on the Greeks, whose prejudices, in some 
degree, are subdued by their distress. Our standard teats are 
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i ll\]> sued bis cnnipl to demand the payment, and even 
^'->1 ^ H ‘ hi crease, their annual stipend: the divan 
was importuned by their complaints, and the vizir, 
a secret friend of the Clnistians. was constrained 
to deliver the sen-- of his brethren. " Ye foolish 
“ and miserable Uomaiis." said Calil, "we know 
“ your devices, and ve are ignorant of your own 
“danger 1 the scrupulous Amurath is no more; 
“ his throne is occupied b\ a young conqueror. 
" whom no laws can bind, and no obstacles can 
“resist: and if you escape from his hands, give 
“ praise to the divine clemency, which yet delays 
“ the chastisement of your sins. Why do ye seek 
" to affright us by vain and indirect menaces? 
“ Itclease the fugitive Orchan, crown him suit an 
“ of llomania; call the Hungarians from beyond 
“ the Danube; arm against us the nations of the 
“ West; and be assured, that you will only pro- 
•• voke and precipitate your ruin." But if the 
fears of the ambassadors were alarmed by the stem 
language of the vizir, they were soothed by the 
courteous audience and friendly speeches of the 

ihiisr ul’Dur.t- m :j 4—k' Plirun/a (I hi. c 7 —i'O Cluleon- 
tKIcs fl mu j> i*oi—■«. , l4 '.and Lconardus Chiensis iHistoria C 1 P. 
.1 Tuieo cvpimndta 1 Normihernhir, ].'«44, in4to. 20 leaves. 1 . The 
l.i-i *il ilu-i* narrative's is the earliest in date, since it was composed 
in the i-li ol rhms the l()th oi August only «-eu nty-mne 

da\s alter ilie lo-s of ihe nty, and in the fir'll confusion of ideas 
and pa-iaioii’- Sum liml- may l»c added irom an epistle of cai- 
dinal Indore im Farramne Herum Turnoanitn, ad calrein ( hal- 
<oiidyl. Clausen, Ha-.il, I V*(5' to pope Nicholas V. and a tuel ol 
Ihrodosius Z\£oinala, whjth he addre-wd in the year I SB I to 
Martin C’rusius iTurro-(*M*cia, 1 i p 74 —<18 Ba-il, 1 *»H4\ The 
v.irioie fa« ts and materials are hneHv, ihmnrh critically, renewed 
by Spondanus { \ l) 14'.3, N° 1—-7 ' The heaisiv relation*’ of 
Mo'isijeUi and the distant I .alms 1 shall take leave to di-rejrard 
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Ottoman prince: ami Mahomet ass.urcu them that c n \r 
on his litnni to Adiiaimplc, lie woVld redress the ^ 
grievances. and eonsult the true interests, oi the 
Oieeks. Xo sooner had lie rcpassed the Helles¬ 
pont, than he issued a mandate lo su]i]iress their 
pension, and to expel their otlieers from the hanks 
of the Strvmon: in this measure he betrayed an 
hostile mind; ami the seeornl order announced, and 
in some degree commenced, the siege oi Constan¬ 
tinople. Ill the narrow pass ot' the llosphoms, an 
Asiatic fortress had formerly been raised In Ids 
grandfather: ii^ the opposite situation, on the Eu¬ 
ropean side he resolved to erect a more formidable 
castle; and a thousand masons,were commanded 
to assemble in the spiing on a spot named Asoina- 
ton, about five miles from the Creek metropolis' . 
IVrsn.ision is tile resource of the feeble; and the 
feeble can seldom persuade; the ambassadors of the 
emperor attempted, without success, to diunt .Ma¬ 
homet from the execution of his design. The y re¬ 
presented, that his grandfather had solicited the 
permission of Manuel to build a castle on his own 
territories; but that this double fortification, which 
would command the streight, could only tend to 
violate the alliance of the nations; to intercept the 
Latins who traded in the lllaek Sea, and perhaps to 
annihilate the subsistence of the city. 1 form 


Tin. Mtualum of the lorticss, and lhc topography of tin Ho~ 
phoru-s are best learned Imm l J cler GvIIiun ale Bosphoro l hi, mo, 
1 11 t 1J,), Leunclauus ■ Pamiri t. p, 44 > , and lounieion 
(\ oyaire ilaiiN Iu Lewnl, tom n let ire \\ p 1H, fU ■, hut I must 
ae.ret ihe map or plan which Tuuiiuiorin ui to the f*r< n» h minu¬ 
ter of the marine. The reader may turn hack to t ol ui ch 17 *»1 
this history 
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(> |IAI’ “no eiiterpriA'." rojilii'il the perfidious Milton, 
"against the! city; but the empire ot' Gmstanli- 
•• nople is measured by lier walls. Haw \ou 
•' forgot tlio distress to which inv father was ru- 
“ dueed, when pm formed a league with the 

Hungarians; when they invaded our country 
“ by land, and the Hellespont was occupied by 
“the French gallics ' J Amurath was compelled 
“ te force the passage of the llosplionis; and your 
“ stri'iigth was not. equal to your malevolence. 
“ I was then a child at Adrianople; the Moslems 
“trembled; and for awhile the, Guhoiirx 1 in- 
“ suited our disgrace, hut. when my father had 
“ triumphed in the field of\Y arna,hc vowed to erect 
“ a fort on the western shore, and that vow it is inv 
“ duty to accomplish, i law ye the right, 1 uneye 
“ tile power, to confront my actions on my own 
“ ground? For that ground is my own ; as far as 
“ tlie shores of the llosplionis, Asia is inhabited by 
“ the Turks, and Europe is deserted by the lto- 
“ mans, lleturn, and inform your king, that the 
“ present Ottoman is far different from his prede- 
“ ccssors; that his resolutions surpass their wishes; 
“ and that he perforins more than they could resoli e. 

lleturn in safety hut the next who delivers a 
“ similar message may expect to he flayed alive." 

11 Tlu u|i|iiiihrnmi Ji.iiiu width the lull.- l-i tow on ihc In- 
1 idols, K^cvj hv 1 )iu a 4 -, and (luium l»\ Leunrl.iwu'sand 

tin.* modern*!. Tin former term h denied In Duraniie Olu-s 
tir.vc tom i i> '.til. Irmu K^oufo*, m udtrar Cireck., jtmtniM*, as 
dt notiiur a leiromade moiion from tlu Until Hut, alas 1 (nilotu 1 -. 
no mi in lliaii iUuitr , w liu h wat. lran-ferred trem the Persun to 
tlu. Turhi-li laity* uaio 1 , Irom the w nrshippeTi ot hre to tho^e ot the 
iiuulix D'JI' ibilor, Hihliot Orient p 
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After this declaration. Constantin!-, tin- first of < 
tlic Greeks in spirit as in rank llid determined v^- 
to unslieatli tile sword, and to resist tlie approach 
and establishment of tile Turks yn the llnspliorus. 

He was disarmed by the adviir of liis end and 
ecclesiastical ministers, wln> recommended a system 
less generous, and cron less prudeut. than his own, 
to approve their patience and long-suffering, to 
brand the Ottoman with the name and guilt of an 
aggressor, and to depend on chance and time tor 
their own safety, and the destruction of a lint 
which could not long be maintained in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a great and populous city. Amidst 
hope and fear, the fear» of the wise, and the hopes 
of the credulous, the winter rolled arvay; the 
proper business of each man, and each hour, was 
postponed ; and the Greeks shut their eves against 
the impending danger, till the arriial of the spring 
and the sultan decided the assurance of their rum. 

Of a master who never forghes, the ordeis are it wuU- 
seldom disobeyed. On the twenty-sixth of Maieh. 
the appointed spot of A^omalon was emeied 
yvith an active swarui of Turkish artificers; and M..nii 
the materials by sea and land were diligently 
transported from Europe and Asia 1 . The lime 

,,A l’hran/.i t!<»»•*■ ]ii'ii< r to In- m.i-Au's m*h-i .md cmit L igt ( »1 
liditatun hoimuii non lauorans Impt'ialor jirmi arni.i ino\< u « <m 
M ituit, .iinl "tii^iiiaiists tin- i<i]]^ tii the mm sit i! linn j.r« l.nii 
proccTi’s, whuh he had heojd, jnunli s sjur \ana j»a't i Du* fit 
was not a j»rn v-cmmsdlor 

JnsUMtJ of this dear «unl consist* nt airoinn, tin Turloili 
Annals frCanlmnr, j» (j7 nvivnl thi !•»«•li-.li til* oj tin to’s ln«l<, 
and Dido 1 ' stratagem in th> fouml.it ion of ( arth.iirt* Tin *r 
annals (unless we are slaved l>v .in ann-clmsiian jin*|u f ht» , are 
far less valuable than the Cire*-k historians 
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( ll.\r hud lici-ii lmri/t in Cntaphrvgia; the timber was 
cut down in ulie woods of Heraclea and Xim- 
liicilia: and tiro stones were dug from the Ana¬ 
tolian quarries. \Eaeli of the tliousand masons 
was assisted liy two workmen; and a measure of 
two euliits was niaiked for their daily task. The 
fortress" was built in a triangular form; each 
angle was Hanked by a strong and massy tower; 
one on the declivity of the hill, two along the 
sea-shore; a thickness of twenty-two feet was 
assigned for the walls, thirty for the towers; and 
the whole building was colored with a solid 
platform of lead. Mahomet himself pressed and 
diieeted the work with indefatigable ardour: his 
three vizirs claimed the honour of finishing their 
roxpeetiw' towers; the zeal of the cadhis emu¬ 
lated that of the Janizaries; the meanest labour 
was ennobled by the senieo of Clod and the 
sultan; and the diligence of the multitude was 
quickened In the eve of a despot, whose smile 
was the hope of fortuue, and whose frown was 
the messenger of death. The Greek emperor 
beheld with terror the irresistible progress of the 
work; and vainly strove, by flattery and gifts, 
to assuage an implacable foe, who sought, and 
secretly fomented, the slightest occasion of a 
quarrel. Such occasions must soon and inevi¬ 
tably he found. The ruins of stately churches, 
and even the marble columns which had been 
consecrated to Saint Michael the archangel, 


Ill iht. dnm n-.nma of this fortress, the old castle of Europe," 
Phran/j dues nut rxac’tk a^rer with C’hdlrond\les, *h(ne 
(Icm upturn h.i- luen untied on the ‘.put b\ lusedum Leuiul.it mi. 
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were employed without scruple 1>\ the profane <u.\i' 
and rapacious .Moslems; and some Christians, 
who presumed to oppose the removal. reeeiu’d 
from their hands the down of martyrdom. Con¬ 
stantine had solicited a Turkish guard to protect 
the fields and harvests of his Uihjecfs ; the guard 
was fixed; hut their first order was to allow five 
pasture to the mules and horses of the camp, 
and to defend their brethren if they should he 
molested hy the natives. Tile retinue of an Otto¬ 
man chief had left their lieiscs to pass the night 
aiming tile ripe corn: the damage was felt; the 
insult was resented ; and several of both nations 
weie slain in a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet 
listened with joy to the complaint; and a detach¬ 
ment was commanded to exterminate the guilty 
■village: the guilty had fled; hut forty innocent 
and unsuspecting reapers were massacred hy the 
soldiers. Till this provocation. Constantinople M" i 1 
had been open to the visits of nnnmeice and cu- i ■, ■ , ’ 
riositv: on the first alarm the gates were shut; 
hut the emperor, still anxious for peace, r leased 
on the third day his Turkish captives": and c,- 
pre.sscd, in a last message, the firm icsignati.ni 
of a Christian and a soldier. " Since neither 
" oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, can secure 
‘‘peace, pursue,” said he to Mahomet, “your 
“impious warfare. My trust is in (iod alone: 

"if it should please him to mollify your heart. I 
“ shall rejoice in the happy change; if lie delivers 


'' Vinon.; v.in ••r.iii' j «.t «.1 M.iJiom ■ t. m r nn-« itm i 
lsi 1 iicvi.r, ih.it ill s 1 c^. 1 to i«» i ’her h< i . •! t 

ntv unless ilu\ i ouM if Turn 1 1 f-r« un-» * 
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“ the city into your hands, 1 submit without a 
“ murmur to l\is 1ml\ will. l>ut until the Judge 
‘•ofthe earth shall pronounce between us, it is 
'• in v (lutv to Ike and die in the defence of ru\ 
“ people.” The sultan's answer was hostile and 
decisive: his tinliifcations were completed; and 
befmo his depaiture for Adiunopkvhe stationed 
a vigilant Ago and tour hundred Janizaries, to 
levy a tribute of the ships of every nation that 
should pass within the uach of their cannon. A 
Venetian vessel, refusing obedience to the new 
lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk with a single 
bullet. The master and thirty sailors escaped in 
the boat; but tlicy were dragged in chains to the 
Porte: the chief was impaled; his companions 
were beheaded, and the historian Dncas 11 beheld, 
at Deniotica, their bodies exposed to the wdd 
beasts. The siege of Constantinople was deferred 
fill the ensuing spring; but an Ottoman army 
inarched into the Morca to divert the force of the 
brothers of Constantine. At this sera of calamity, 
one of these piinccs, the despot Thomas, was 
blessed or aillieted with the birth of a sou ; " the 
'• last lieir,“ says the plaintive l’hrunza, “ of the 
“ last spark of the lloman empire'' 1 .' 1 

The (frocks and the Turks passed an anxious 
and sleepless w inter : the former were kept awake 
by their fears, the latter by their hopes; both l»v 


10 1)ur t, AS PhraiiM '1 ni t .1 j who had tailtd in In« 
r inumemorUr- tin Ventii.ui pilot js a nuitjr. 

1') Am linn e-l I’.tl.i nloLiiiriuu trrnm, ct Imperii •uredsor, p.n- 
Hninaiioruni -emullrr haTt*- n.tlu* 1 , Andreas, &c (PJiranza, 
l in c.7 , The strong ixpicttion was umpired by hi- feelings 
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tue preparations ot defence and attack; and the < 11 M‘ 
111 , , l na ill 

two emperors, who had the most' to lose or to 

gain, were the most deeply atlirtiyi liy the national ^ * *', * 
sentiment. In Mahomet, tha/t sentiment was ,vini 
intlamrd hv the ardour of his ’foutli and temper: ' ! 11 
lie amused his leisure with building at Adnauople 1 
the lofty palace of Johan Numa (the watch- 
tower of the world); hut his serious thoughts 
were irrevocably held ou the eompiest of the edv 
ofCawar. At the dead of night, about the second 
watch, lie started from his lied, and commanded 
the instant attendance of his prime vizir. The 
message, tile hour, the prince, ami his own situa¬ 
tion. alarmed the guilty conscience of (Add llasha; 
who had possessed the confidence, and advised 
the restoration, of Amurath. On the accession 
of the son, the vizir was confirmed m his ollice 
and the appearances of favour ; hut the veteran 
statesman was nut insensible that he trod on a thin 
and slippery ice, which might break under his 
footsteps, and plunge him in the ubvss. His 
friendship for the Christians, which might he in¬ 
nocent under the late reign, had stigmatised him 
with the name of (labour Ortachi, or foster- 
brother of the infidels 1 ; and his avarice enter¬ 
tained a venal and treasonable correspondence, 

C mtfnir, p 07, Q* Tin uli.iu v*a-. < itli»*r tlmihtful m In 
Ci<:h|Ui- i, or ignorant uf Lite mjM'imr imriti ot ( mi iintim p 1 * 

A c i|\ or .1 1.i|];mIuim tii.iv -<*Jiictii£n > he iiimul h> tti> Imp . i i.tl !■ " 

•tint* tif ihar soun n;n. 

wl Ittr.O);, hvihe »t ('mi-m, 1 - i r.i'i^Lil/*• u nmiTiKim. 

most ( orreetlj imli ul horn ilu Laini tir-inii, hut in In* h.vii l » 
lu«- mtTlrxiM-d the nntr hv which ImiijiI JlmHaud .'.*•! D.u.'iu, 

* 3,1 ) aLuiiuwIeiLts and rectifies Ins own crroi. 
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chap aaIjk-Ii Avas detected and punished after the con- 
elusion of the Avar. On receiving the royal man¬ 
date, lie embraehl, perhaps for the last time, his 
wife and children V filled a cup Avith pieces of gold, 
hastened to the palace, adored the sultan, and 
offered, according \o the Oriental custom, the 
slight tribute of his duty and gratitude “ It is 
“ not my wish,” said Mahomet, “ to resume my 
“ gifts, hut rather to heap and multiply them on 
“ thy head. In my turn I ask a present far more 
“ valuable and important; -Constantinople.' 
As soon as the Aizir had recovered front his 
surprise, “The same Hod,” said he, “a\1io has 
" already grim thee so huge a portion of the 
“ Roman empiie, A\ill not deny the remnant, 
“ and flic capital. Ilis providence, and thy 
" poAver. assure thy success; and myself, with 
” the rest of thy faithful slaves, AA-ill sacrifice our 
“ Laos and fortunes.” “ Lala' 1 ," (or preceptor,) 
Continued the sultan, “ do you see this pilloAv ‘ 
" all the night, in my agitation, 1 have pulled it 
“ on one side and the other; I have risen from 
“ my bed. again have I lain doAvn ; yet sleep has 
“ not visited these weary eyes. BeAvarc of the 
" gold and silver of the Romans: in arms we 

The Onmtal custom of nt\t*r jppi'inuz without iiilt* hefuri a 
viv« reiji in .1 iii[»ri(ir,i ■"fliigli anlii|inli,and *e< in*.analogous with 
the i'll*.! of‘-ui iificr, •‘till moieam kiii and uimer*. d Seethe es.iiup 1 '**. 
of such PerMan pitt-., JKIu'i, Ih-t \\u lie :], 32, 3.1 

The La f a ol the 'Furl s iCani' imr. p .>4 1 , and the Tata of the 
(Iipclv« (Dup.i f f J‘i , in* denied [ruin the natural laiuinu?* ot 
children, and n ma\ beob-ened, thatall Mich pnuutive word*, wlm h 
d« note their parent-, uie the simplr repetition olom s\liable, cutii- 
|hmmI nfjlalii.il or a dental cmiMui.int.md an njienvnwel »!*_*■ Bio t 
Metlumsme dcs Laapiu’S tom i p 231—24:,* 
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"arc superior; ami with the aid of God, and mu 1 
" the prayers of the prophet, we shall speedily 
" heeome masters of Constantinople.” To sound 

r 

the disposition of his soldiers, he often wandered 
through the street* alone, and in disguise; and it 
was fatal to discover the'sufoan, when he wished 
to escape from the Mil gar etc. llis hours weie 
spent in delineating the plan of the hostile ut\; 
in debating with his generals and engineers, on 
what spot lie should erect his batteries; cm which 
sale he should assault the walls ; where In should 
spring his mines; to what place lie should apply 
liis scaling-ladders: and the exercises of the day 
ri pe ated and proved the lucubrations of the night. 

Among the implements of destruction, lie Ti,. . n..i 
studied with peculiar care the recent and trcinen- \j I,,’, 
dons discovery of the Latins; and his artillery 
surpassed whatever had yet appeared in the woild. 

A founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who 
had been almost .stained in the Greek sen ice, 
deserted to the Moslem-, and was liberally ontei- 
tainedby the Turkish sultan. Mahomet wa c satis- 
lied with the answer to his first question, which he 
eagerly pressed on the artist. “ Am 1 able to 
“ east a cannon capable of throwing a hall or 
“ stone of sufficient size to hatter the walls of 
"Constantinople? I am not ignorant oftln-ir 
“ strength, but were they more solid than those 
“ of Babylon, I could oppose an engine of supe- 
" rior power: the position and management of 
■’ that* engine must he left to your engineers.” 

Dn this assurance, a founder) was established at 
Adriauople; the metal was prepared; and at the 
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chai* end ol' three month';, I T rhan produced a piece of 
LX\m ordnance of stupendous, and almost in¬ 

credible, magnitude; a measure of twelve palms 
is assigned to the Lore; and the stone bullet 
weighed above six^ hundred pounds A vacant 
place before the new .palace was chosen for the first, 
experiment; hut, to preumt the sudden and mis- 
ehieums effects of astonishment and fear, a pro¬ 
clamation was issued, that the cannon would he 
discharged the ensuing day. The explosion.was 
felt or heard in a ciicuit of an hundred furlongs: 
the hall, bv the force of gunpowder, was driven 
aho\e a mile; and on the spot where it fell, it 
buried itself a fathom deep in the ground. For 
the eonvevauce of this destine the engine, a frame 
or carriage of thirty waggons was linked together 
and drawn along In a team of sixty oxen: two 
hundred men on both sub - were ('aliened to 
poise and support the rolling weight. two hundred 
and fifty v.oAnn mar he,! before to smooth 
the way and repa.r the bridges; and near two 
months were employed in laborious journey of 
■■ne hundred and tub mill s. A Nicely philo¬ 
sopher ’ dm ides on this occasion the credulity 
■■" the Greekj, and observes, with much .‘ease::, 

1 lln Ann i.ill'il * i'_i*ci‘ ...m » • \i\ ;i r a, ur a*‘.itHijiGh 
•| niM.I ‘■IT I I«I|>])( I nil All 11 W r .if. Mi. 1 1* rtf, ) J but 
jij'osu • li*‘ limilnn <«th i!. •, i. ■ ,ir ] r.'.a.. v.vitxifcntled to 
j i ol inn liuiuhu!. m i- • li. il t'.iuiiy-fo? ino* 

])>'• i'i,i, th»t?to t . i *js ■■ c..si.rtd n-f LJi ir 

'!«• ic nl the ifini/i/ t tm.on l.,ij iJim , r*.i nahms tiiultt.in t* 
m.m- ii!ili|iijt in n\rn. 

'i • \ oli lire Hi't ( Iciifr.ile, c vr p yjj 4, Wi‘ ' Krv,.s 
.ir, »■■■ ii i i.i ■•in' i r-. il mn,i.irrli\ , unlit*' ,ct» frpy„t:.iy 
to .Ii ;■ mu t'i>l sp k ni an «rtrcnoin<r, « < r.vrr.j‘ 1 , 4k.c 
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that vvc should always dbtiust tlio exaggerations (Map 
oi‘ a vanquished people. He calculates, that a 
ball. ev cn of two hundred pounds, vvouid require 
a charge of one bundled and iit'tv pounds of 
ponder; and that theytruke vould be foible and 
impotent, since not a Ilftec'i;t1i part of the ilia's 
could bo inflamed at the same moment. A stran¬ 
ger ns 1 am to the art of destruction, I can dis¬ 
cern that the modern improvements 6f artillery 
prefer the number of pieces to the weight of 
metal; the quickness of the lire to (he sound, or 
even the consequence, of a single explosion. Yet 
1 dare not reject the positive and unanimous evi¬ 
dence of contemporary vviilcinor can it scorn 
improbable, that the first artists, in their mde 
and ambitious dibits, should have transgressed 
the standard of moderation. A Tiukish e.mnmi, 
more eiieimous than that of Mahomet, still guards 
the entrance of the Dardanelles; and if the me 
he inconvenient, it has been ibund on a late tual 
that the died was fir from contemptible. A 
stone bullet of eleven hundred pounds weight vv.i 
once discharged with three hniidnd and thirlv 
pounds of powder; at tire distance of six hundred 
sards it shivered into three rocky fragments, 
traversed the streight, and, leaving the waters in 
a foam, again rose and hounded against the oppo¬ 
site hill 


,f TV' Baron do Toll .torn, m p s,.—so u Im fi.iiihtj, tlio 
Dardanelles against tin ltii"l."i-, -I. -eela , ,-i a lock, ami t. 1.1 
<*< 111110 , '•tram In- nwi |in>,,res, *-ml il«<* r*i,i ir*rnili<-u t*l th.* 
links Bui tliui d<l-tiv,'Mti «! t insi jiii-si* iite i.l « 
~<*imnp -jur containin' 
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i H.\P While Mahomet threatened the capital of the 
111 East, the Greek emperor implored with fenent 
MjIk.iih i prayers the assistance of earth and heaven. But 
'll, the invisible powers were deaf to his suppliea- 
Oin.unu- tjons; and Christendom,hchcld with indill'erenee 
the fall of Const,lijltnople, while she derived at 
least some promise oY supply from the jealous and 
temporal policy of the sultan of Egypt. Some 
states were too weak, and others too remote: L;» 
some the danger was considered as imaginary, by 
others as inevitable: the Western princes were 
involved in their endless and domestic quarrels; 
and the Unman pontiff was exasperated try the 
falsehood or obstinacy of the Greeks. Instead of 
employing in their favour the arms and treasures 
of Italy, Nicholas the fifth had foretold their ap¬ 
proaching ruin; and his honour w r as engaged in 
the accomplishment of his prophecy. Perhaps he 
was softened by the last extremity of their distress; 
but his compassion was tardy; Ins efforts were 
faint and unavailing; and Constantinople had 
fallen, before the squadrons of Genoa and Venice 
could sail from their harbours” 7 . Even the 
princes of the Morea and of the Greek islands 
affected a cold neutrality: the Genoese colony of 
C tulata negotiated a private treaty; and the sultan 
indulged them in'the delusive hope, that by his 
clemency they might survive the ruin of the cm- 


-T \n n audit it, mdi^num duce.is, <a\’s the honest Antoninus, 
[nit a-. ihe Roman court was afterwards ^nned and ashamed, we 
rind the more courtly expression of Plutina, in ammo hn • 
s.oniific , ,u\.ire Gneros, and the postal o ar ertion of/l .mas 
'irurMm c]js*em, &c f^pond A D 145 i, N" 3 
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nire. A plebeian crowd, and some Drzanline OIAV 
J 1 , * LWII! 

nobles, barely wilbdrew from the danger of their ^ ^ 

counin: and the avarice of the rich denied the 
emperor, and reserved for the Turks, the secret 
treasures which might h.yye raised in their defence 
whole armies of mercenaries Tlie indigent and 
solitary prince prepared howe\cr lo sustain bis 
formidable adversary: but if his emirate were 
equal to the peril, his strength was inadequate to 
the contest. In the beginning of the spring, the 
Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages 
as far as the gates of Constantinople: .submission 
was spared and protected; whatever presumed to 
resist was exterminated with tire and swoid. The 
Greek places on the Mack Sea, Mcsembiia, Aelie- 
loum. and llizon, surrendered on the first sum¬ 
mons ; Selybria alone deserved the honours of a 
siege or blockade; and the bold inhabitants, while 
they were invested by land, launched their boats, 
pillaged the opposite coast of Cjzieus, and sold 
their captives in the public market, lint on the 
approach of Mahomet himself all was silent and 
prostrate: he first halted at the distance of five 
miles; and from thence advancing in battle arrav. 
planted before the gate of St. Womanus the Im¬ 
perial standard ; and, on the sixth day of April, 
i'ormrd the memorable siege oi Constantinople. 

Antonin in Pinna—i.(nsi ( 'animal ! .ulor j|>u«. v -)>r , ’ida- 
rjijiu; ami Dr John-on, in the tr,*jm!> ot Imu*. h« Is-ij-j*'!*. >>« /H 
ii/r chaiat tcriMu? cirtiiimtam 1 

H he ^roanmn/nvck~ die ii}> lilt* .••Men f.urrn-, 

The accumulated wealth nt hojriim>!.iii *, 

a'i-wt wealth which, ^rr.iin• d to in ir w ( rjiiiia pr.p, *, 

■Ia:l rarg'd embattled iiti'un .u *li r »c ■. 
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The troops of Asia and Europe extended on the 
right and left from the Propontis to the harbour: 
the Jani/uries in the front were stationed before 
the sultan's tent; the Ottoman line was covered 
Lv a dee]i intrcnclmicnl ;-Omd a subordinate armv 
inclosed the suburlf'of fialata, and watched the 
doubtful faith of the Genoese. The inquisitive 
Philelphus, who resided in Greece about thirty 
years before the siege, is confident, that all the 
Turkish forces, of any name or value, eouhl not 
exceed the number of sixty thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot; and he upbraids the pu¬ 
sillanimity of the nations, who had tamely yielded 
to an handful of Barbarians. Such indeed might 
be the regular establishment of the Capicttli the 
troops of the Porte, who marched with the prince, 
and were paid from his royal treasury. But the 
bashaws, in their respective governments, main¬ 
tained or levied a provincial militia; many lands 
were held by a military tenure; many volunteers 
were attracted by the hope of spoil; and the 
sound of the holy trumpet invited a swarm of 
hungry and fearless fanatics, who might contri¬ 
bute at least to mul tiply the terrors, and in a first 
attack to blunt the swords, of the Christians. The 
whole mass of the Turkish powers is magnified by 
J)ucas, Chalcondyles, and I^eonard of Chios, to 


-■> The palatine troop', are '•tjled Capicuh , the provincials, Strut- 
i 'tit; anil most til the name', and institutions of the Turkish nnli- 
h.i r-vi-lt'd hrfon the Ca.'cn Namfh of Sohman II, from which, 
.mil In*, own c\p( rimer, count Mar^igh has composed his military 
»iau* of the Ottoman empire. 
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tin* amount of three or four Imndml thousand nur 
men; hut I’Jirauza was a loss remote and more 1A ' ln 
accurate judge; and his pietise deliuition of two 
liundred and fifty-eight thousand does not exceed 
the measure of experieiuV^and probability The 
naiy of tile besiegers was less formidable: the 
Propontis was overspread with three hundred and 
twenty sail; but of these no more than eighteen 
eould lie rated as gallies of v,ar; and the far greater 
part must be degraded to the eondiiion of ^ tore- 
ship and transports, which poured into the camp 
fresh supplies of men, ammunition, and provisions: 

In her last decay. Constantinople was still peopled ' lf lll , r 
with mote than an hundred thousand inhabitants: 
but these numbers are found in the accounts, not 
of war, but of captii ih ; and they mostly consisted 
of mechanics, of priests, of women, and of men de- 
\oid of that spirit which < ten women have some¬ 
times exerted fur the common safety. i can 
.suppose, 1 eould almost excuse, the reluctance of 
subjects to serve on a distant frontier, at the will 
of a tyrant; but the man who dares not expo-, 

Ins life in the defence of his children and his pro¬ 
perty has lost in society the liist and most active 
energies of nature. l!y the cmpermV command, a 
punieular inquiry had been made thiougli the 
streets and houses, how main of the citizens, 01 

•" Tlu oWnaliun of iMuIt 1|»lm*« i appimi i 1 bx ( ii-j«,iii in m ihc 
yur I '.os Jc C^anl.iii, in Kpilo,; «U* Milma I nr. i' i, [> <»li7 
Mjr-.ij.li prmes, that the diet m c armuc »i ilu* Tori.' .up mt.'h 
h ' i i At emus than they oppur In the .mm that 
t’< . "..in |.U, L.i i>’ T.ln. iliHi. 1 itikwi nnnnre ill in Ir.ooii 
■huw/wiie; 
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even of tlie monks, wore able and Trillin" to boar 
arms for tlieir country. Tlic lists were entrusted to 
J’hranzaand, after a diligent addition, lie in¬ 
formed his master, with grief and surprise, that the 
national defence was reduced to four thousand nine 
hundred and scvrnlv liamuns. Between Con¬ 
stantine and his faithful minister, this comfortless 
secret was preserved; and a .sufficient proportion of 
shields, cross-bows, and muskets, was distributed 
from the arsenal to the city bands. They de¬ 
nied some accession from a body of two thousand 
strangers, under the command of John Justiniani, 
a noble Genoese: a liberal donative was ad¬ 
vanced to these auxiliaries; and a princely re- 
compence, the isle of Lemnos, was promised to 
the valour and victory of their chief. A strong 
chain was drawn across the mouth of the har¬ 
bour: it was supported by some Greek and Ita¬ 
lian vessels of war and merchandise; and the ships 
of every Christian nation, that successively ar¬ 
rived from Candia and the Black Sea, were de¬ 
tained for the public service. Against the powers 
of the Ottoman empire, a city of the extent, of 
thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended 
by a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand 
soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the 
besiegers; hut the strength and provisions of the 


11 Ej’o, (idem ^ Imp ^ lalxdlas csinbui non alnquc dulorc tt 
nur-tnia, maiiMtqne apud no* duns dins ocoiluis xiuxncru'G Phran/a, 
I in r rf' Willi some indu!'_rnre for national pivjudjrt v, \\r 
rjnnot d'-eirc a more auiheniic witness, not onl\ of public fari^ 
but of pmaic coun.>els 
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Greeks must sustain a daily decrease; nor could 
they indulge the expectation of any foreign sue- ^ ^ 
cour or supply. 

The primitive Homans would have drawn their r.a-e 
swords in the resolution of death or conquest, 

The primitive Christians might have embraced < ^ ) rr 1 l ^' i "', 
each otlicr, and awaited in patience and charity l«-. iv 
the stroke of martyrdom. But (lie Greeks of 
Constantinople vvere animated only by the spirit 
of religion, and that spirit was productive only 
of animosity and discord. Before his death, the 
emperor John l’ala-ologus had renounced the un¬ 
popular measure of an union with the Latins; 
nor was the idea revived, till the distress of his 
brother Constantine imposed a last trial of flat¬ 
tery and dissimulation With the demand of 
temporal aid, his ambassadors were instructed to 
mingle the assurance of spiritual obedience: his 
neglect of tile church was excused by tin 1 urgent 
cares of the state; and his orthodox wishes soli¬ 
cited the presence of a Komun legato. The Va¬ 
tican had been too often deluded; vet the agio. i.t 
repentance could not decently he oveihmkcd, a 
legate was more easily granted than an army 
and about six months before the final destruction, 
the cardinal Isidore of Bussia appeared in that 
character with a retinue of priests and snldins. 

The emperor saluted him as a friend and father; 
respectfully listened to his public and private ;,er- 

. 1f In*^pondanus, the lurratnc o { itn* muon n pul only partial, 
hut imperfect 1 In* Whop nt Paiun t- iln <1 111 lG-k\ mil thr lm- 
t'»i\ of Dutaj, which represent-, the e sum 1 - .» »l>, ' with surh 

truth and t-pirit, was not primed till the \cu 
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Oil U’ mrms; and with the most obsequious of the ilwgv 
LXW11 and liivmen subscribed the act of union, as it had 
been ratified in the council of Florence, On the 
twelfth of December, the two nations, in the 
church of St. Sophia, joint d in the communion 
of sacrifice and prayer; and the names of the tiro 
pontill's were solemnly commemorated; the names 
of’Nicholas the tilth, the vicar of Christ, ami of the 
palriu’-eh Gregory who had been driven into exile 
by a rebellious people. 

lildtuMu- ^ ut tl,le dress a,, d language of the Latin priest 
< ism nit’# who oilieiated at the altar, were an object of 
scandal; and it was observed with horrof, that 
lie consecrated a cake or wafer of nh'(K n.ril 
bread, and poured cold water into the uip of the 
sacrament. A national historian a> knowledges 
with a blush, that none of his eoinilivmcii. not 
the emperor himself were sincere, in this occa¬ 
sional conformity A T’heir hasty and uncondi¬ 
tional submission was palliated bv a promise of 
future, rovisal; but the best, ur the worst, of their 
excuses was the confession of their own perjury. 
AVhcn they were pressed by the reproaches of 
their honest brethren, “ Have patience,’’ they 
whispered, ” have patience till God shall have 
“ delivered the city from the great dragon who 
“ seeks to devour us. You shall then perceive 
“ whether we arc truly reconciled with the Azx- 
“ mites. ’ hut patience is not the attribute of 

33 Phranra, one of the onnfnruiine (X reeky, acknotvIcHccs tha, 
the tncasurewaiadopted only propter spemau\ilu, healTinn^uil!! 
jdeasute, that those ttlui refused tn perform their rhtouons in St 
buphta, extra culpam et in pace esseat (1. in. c. CP X 
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zeal: ii;>r can the arts of a court be adapted to cn 
the freedom and violence of popular ontlnidasm. 
From tlio dome of St. Sophia, the inhabitants of 
either sex, and of every decree, rushed in crouds 
to the cell of the monk (Tcmiadius *, to consult 
the oracle of the church. The huh man was 
invisible; entranced, as it should seem, in deep 
meditation, or divine rapture: but he had exposed 
on the door of his cell a speaking tablet; and 
they successively withdrew,after reading these tre¬ 
mendous words: “ O miserable ltomans, win will 

ye abandon the truth ; and why, instead of con- 
" tiding in (toil, will ye put your trust in the 
'• Italians.'' In losing \our faith, you will lose 
“vour city. Have mercy on me, () Lord 1 1 
“ protest iu thy presence, that I am innocent of 
“the crime. (> miserable Homans, consider, 

“ pause, and repent. At the same moment that 
“ you renounce the religion of your fntheis, by 
“ embracing impiety, you .submit to a foreign 
“ servitude.” According to the advice of licn- 
uadius, the religious viigins, as pure as -nigcK 
and as proud as (heinous, rejected the aA of union, 
and abjured all communion with the present and 
future associates of the Latins: and their example 
was applauded and imitated by (lie greatest pari 

14 Hi. jinmiliu. and ^viiLr nam< vi ii f inn- wIi■» .1 

lif cfiitn^rd tor ih.ilni fn*nn.idmi t 1 uli«*r v tun Ii- In m.i .1 oi m. 
or d [wlruieh Ilia detune, .11 I lnrern 1*, ol the sun ■ »i’■ 0.1 \* im 
he at> lunoiuly jturLd ji ( onstdiiiihujjle, In- »eun»L d 1 a«i 
A ll.aius. Dh'tnl). dv Gctu f i , i , . l 111 I* ilir.r £i. ! •!«»» <*»!■* L*ni s 

p 71k)—7SD ) to dnide linn imio t\\u im n , liio Pp'uudm 1 
343 ~ fc tH3 j lid’s rcktoicd the ldcuwiy ol In per-on .md ’If d iplp • 
oflus diaiactci. 
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ni\l> (1 f the clergy and people. from the monastery, 
IA ' in the devout Greeks dispersed themselves in the ta- 
verns; drank contusion to the slaves of the pope; 
emptied their glasses in honour of the image of 
the holy Virgin: and besought her to defend 
against Mahomet, the city which she had for¬ 
merly' saved from Chosroes and the Chagan. In 
the double intoxiealiou of zeal and wine, thc\ 
valiantly exclaimed, " What occasion have we for 
‘•succour, or union, or Latins? far from us Ik 
"the worship of the Azymitcs r ’ During lL- 
winter that preceded the Turkish conquest, the 
nation was distracted by this epidemical frenzy ; 
and the season of Lent, the approach of Easter, 
instead of breathing charity and love, served 
oulv to iurtify the obstinacy and inlluemv of the 
zealots. The confessors scrutinized and alarmed 
the conscience of their votaries, and a rigorous 
penance was imposed on those, who had received 
the communion horn a priest, who had given an 
express or tacit consent to the union. His ser¬ 
vice at the altar propagated the infection to the 
mute and simple spectators of the ceremony: they 
forfeited, hy the impure spectacle, the virtue of 
the sacerdotal character; nor was it lawful, even 
in danger of sudden death, to invoke the assistance 
of their prayers or absolution. Xo sooner had the 
church of St. Sophia been polluted by the La¬ 
tin sacrilice, than it was deserted as a Jewish 
synagogue, or an heathen temple, by the clergy 
and people: and a v ast and gloomy silence pre¬ 
vailed in that venerable dome, which had so .often 
smoked with a cloud of incense, blazed with in- 
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numerable liirlitw, and resounded with the voice nm* 
of prayer and thanksgiving. The Latins were 1 x ' 111 
the must odious of heretics and infidels; and the 
first minister of the empire, the threat duke, was 
heard to declare, that he had rather behold in 
Constantinople the tuiban of Mahomet, than 
the pope's tiara or a cardinal’s hat A senti¬ 
ment so unworthy of Christians and patriots was 
familiar and fatal to the Creeks: the emperor 
was deprived of the affection and snppoit of his 
subjects; and their native cowardice was sancti¬ 
fied by resignation to the divine decree, or the 
visionary hope of a miraculous deliverance. 

Of the tiiangle which composes the figure of s. r 

Constantinople, the two sides along the sea vveie jjjj'j" 11 ’ 
made inaecessihle to an enemy; the Propontis by vi.,ii..- 
nature, and the harbour by ait. lLtuecu the two '\j> hm, 
waters, the basis ef the triangle, tlie land side was h"' 1 " - " 
protected by a double wall, and a dee]) ditch of 
the depth of one hundred feet. Against this line 
of fortificatioi, which I’hranza, an eye-witness, 
prolongs to the measure of six milestin Otto¬ 
mans directed their principal attack; and the 
emperor, after distributing the service and com¬ 
mand of the most perilous stations, undertook the 
defence of the external wall. In the first days of 
the siege, the Greek soldiers descended into the 
+ »■»»'• », sv..- t,t, in.iv lie i’lirh (r.'iiil.iti>1 a < iid'inl' Lit 

i IlL <lltli t«’!H C <il lilt* (ilftu .lllil L.l. 1,11 llllill. UlUllUlil 'ie. 

'■t lion 

"• \\ r )||' nlllljnl to If l|S« t 1 lit (rpi 1 liill *• I < ill' Hull' t 

HuM-mi' h t, jin*-iTvt*(J 1:1 ilu vM'ist 1*1 Ilu- i.i, * i r »l7 1 run ii 
tu.us, ami viI Jti-l hi d tlt^irc "I In- -ix lull* a «»t Phran/a do not 
t‘\u*• l Join KuJidi mils. DWnwll*, Mv ure- luii'-rai* , ji. 01 

?, m* i 

Vnt.. xil 
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</ll.\l\ (Hull, or sallied into the Held; hut they soon dis. 
^ covered, that, in the proportion of their numbers, 
one Christian was of more value than twenty 
Turks: and, after these hold preludes, they were 
prudently content to maintain the rampart with 
their missile weapons. Nur should this prudence 
be accused of pusillanimity. The nation was in¬ 
deed pusillanimous and base; hut the last Con¬ 
stantine desen es the name of an hero: his noble 
hand of volunteers was inspired with Homan vir¬ 
tue; and the foreign auxiliaries supported the 
honour of the Western chivalry. The incessant 
v ollies of lances and arrows were accompanied 
with the smoke, the sound, and the lire, of their 
musketry and cannon. Their small arms dis¬ 
charged at the same time either five, or even ten, 
halls of lead, of the size of a walnut; and, accord¬ 
ing to the closeness of the ranks and the force of 
the powder, several breast-plates and bodies were 
transpierced by the same shot, llut the Turkish 
approaches were soon sunk in trenches, or covered 
witli ruins. Each day added to the science of the 
Christians; hut their inadequate stock of gun¬ 
powder was wasted in the operations of each day. 
Their ordnance was not powerful, either in size 
or number; and if they possessed some heavy 
cannon, they feared to plant them on the walls, 
lest the aged structure should lie shaken and over¬ 
thrown by the explosion ' 7 . The same destructive 


V At unlit-, tlnclnurs iiir.lu fucti juum're • ontia lin-U'- nuiln- 
naincnld, tjuj* Lnnen a\au* duluiitur Pulw- cut nitri linulii.t 
i'Mjiij, tela moiluM, ln»nil»atcU', si ader.int mconiuioilitjte l*t. e 
p'limini luisles often* Lerc mac etitbu* al\ei ipic teem, jmn puteid'i* 
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secret lmd been revealed to the Moslems; bv <H\i' 
whom it was employed with the superior energy LX ' 111 
of 7a ul, i idles, and despotism. The great cannon 
of Mahomet has been separately noticed; ail im¬ 
portant aud visible object in the history of tile 
times : but that enormous engine was flanked by 
two fellows almost of equal magnitude : the long 
order of the Turkish artillery was pointed against 
the walls; fourteen batteries thundered at once 
on tilt* most accessible places; and of one of these 
it is ambiguously expressed, that it was mounted 
with one hundred and tliiitv guns, or that it dis¬ 
charged one hundred and thirty bullets. Yet, in 
the power and activity of the sultan, we ma\ dis¬ 
cern the infancy of the new science. I’udcr a 
master who counted the moments, the great can¬ 
non could he loaded and fired no more than 
seven times in one day '. The heated metal 
unfortunately burst; several workmen weie de¬ 
stroyed; and the skill of an artist was admiied 
who bethought himself of preventing the danger 
aud the accident, by pouring oik after each 
explosion, into the mouth of the cannon. 


Nam m tjuJCin.ujn.vcraiit, in* munisnmcuirii im -<<•!. i:.t 

riii-s pa-isa^e of Leonaiihi-. Oiiui^is is cimon-. aiul up) ■ 

A< nirilini; ti> Chakomkks and Phrau/a. ilit < .mti m 
hunt, an an uknt Nvlmli, uo onlim; tu Dun , \uin *. *ii» «J l»v 
thf arii'tNskill It p i udciit that ihc\ tin ni*t ■’ »•( tie -nm 
rfuu 

Nuir an hunched \cjp alter the ir^i- ul Cun i inti »• tin* 
t T »*nth and kin'll li #lc«*l•» m thi ('ll mm I wm |rtoti-l ul lime <'«i» 
s hnt m j|| cn^ajfmrin ul iv»n liuur-. ■ NI* iipjii * 1 ^ cl« Mvinitli 
Htlla\, 1.x in the t_ulkuiun Uenuak, imu y v.'«) 
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< il \i> The first random shot* were productive of more 
' 111 sound tlian effect; and it was by the advice of a 

Aujtk Christian. that the engineers were taught to level 
f', 1 ;,: 1 .' their aim against the two opposite sides of the sa¬ 
lient angles of a bastion. However ; r>pe-Jc' , t, the 
weight and repetition of the lire man Mine im¬ 
pression on the walls; and f-e Turks, pa. hag tin ir 
appi dies to the edge of the i.'iei. e.t. nipted to 
fill the enormous chasm, and i o build a road to 
the ass-tulr Innumerable ihscines, and hogs¬ 
heads, and trunks of trees, were hea]ied on each 
other; and such was the impetuosity of the throng, 
that the foremost and the weakest were pushed 
headlong down the preeipiee, and instantly buried 
under the aeev.mulated mass. To till the ditch, 
was the t il of the besiegers; to dear away the 
rubbish, was the xafetv of the besieged ; and, after 
a long an*' bloody conflict, the web that had been 
woven ir the day was stil' unravelled in the night. 
The next resource of .'f.ilmmet was the practice 
of mines; hut the soil was rockv; in every attempt 
he was stopped and undermined by the Christian 
engineers; nor had the art been yet invented 
of replenishing those subterraneous passages with 
gunpowder, and blowing whole towers and 
cities into the air 41 . A circumstance that dis- 

*' I haw i-Io-ii .1 some curious fjrts, without -intuit; to cum- 
I.ilr 'Mi lilmul, .on! nlisitn.iir eloquence of tile Ahln ilr Vortot, in 
Ins jirnlis it o njinoo, o! the stems of Ithoiies, .Malta, ,Vc tint 
thai ajriTjhh liMnn.m h.cl a turn for romance, anil a. In. w role 
to jili .a,. 1 tin oilier. In- hail .eltyteil the same -pitit of cnthu.uuui 
an-l < liu.tln 

41 IV lii-t llieoiy of mines w illi »unpnu.l r .»]»j»c*ar 0 in 14X0, in 
a M s "i i u of bicaijft « rnabost.il], torn u. P. i p. ' 
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tinguishcs tin' siege of Constantinople, is the re- < n 
union ni‘ the ancient and modern artillery. The 1A ' 1 ' 1 
cannon were intermingled with the mechanical 
engines for easting stones and darts; the bullet and 
the battering-ram were directed against the same 
walls; nor had the discovery of gunpowder super¬ 
seded the use of the liquid and unextinguishable 
tire. A wooden turret of the largest size was ad¬ 
vanced on rollers: this portable magazine of ammu¬ 
nition and fascines was protected by a threefold 
covering of bulls hides; incessant vollies were se¬ 
curely discharged from the loop-holes; in the front, 
three doors were contrived for the alternate sally 
and retreat of the soldiers and workmen. They 
ascended by a stair-case to the upper platform, and, 
as high as the level of that platform, a scaling- 
ladder could be raised by pullies to form a bridge, 
and grapple with the adverse rampart. Jly these 
various arts of annoyance, nunc as new as they 
were pernicious to the Greeks, the tower of St. 
llomanus was at length overturned: after a seven 1 
struggle, the Turks were repulsed from the breach, 
and interruptedbv darkness; but they trusted, that 
with the return of light they should renew the 
attack with fresh vigour and decisive success. Of 
this pause of action, this interval of hope, each 
moment was improved by the activity ’of the em¬ 
peror and Justiniani, who passed the night on i In- 
spot, and urged the labours which involved the 

Tb>‘\ fii't jiru ti-i-ii at S.ir/ant !l.i, M, 1 -H 7 . l.nt ill li->nr*ir 

uiiprmciiit ill in 1'»L» * iv jsmlnfl m *>f N.rarrr, wlm 
>i s “l tliiTii \ulli pii«'ctss m ilit u.u, «'i llijl ilo la Li_mk It 

1 d'ul'vy. turn n [» i|,;—*>7 • 
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safety of the church and city. At the dawn of 
day, the impatient sultan perceived, with astonish¬ 
ment and grief, that his wooden turret had been 
reduced to ashes: the ditch was cleared and re¬ 
stored : and the tower of St. ltomanus was again 
strong and entire. He deplored the failure of his 
design; and uttered a profane exclamation, that 
the word of the thirty-seven thousand prophets 
should not have compelled him to believe that 
such a work, in so short a time, could have been 
accomplished by the infidels. 

The generosity of the Christian princes was cold 
and tardy; but in the first apprehension of a siege, 
Constantine had negotiated, in the Isles of the 
Archipelago, the Morca, and Sicily, the most in¬ 
dispensable supplies. As early as the beginning 
of April, five 1 ' great ships, equipped for merchan¬ 
dise and war, would have sailed from the harbour 
of Chios, had not the wind blown obstinately 
from the North 1 ’. One of these ships bore the 
Imperial flag; the remaining four belonged to the 
Genoese; and they were laden with wheat and 
barley, with wine, oil, and vegetables, and, above 
all, with soldiers and mariners, for the service of 
the capi tal. A fter a tedious delay, a gentle breeze, 


It i-* singular that the Greeks should not agree in the mmiher 
of llieM* illustrious se^els: iliey/ce ofDticas, the J»at ol Phranzu 
dinl Liou.ndu-., .inti the ' tool Chalcond\le*, must lie ixlrnded to 
ll’f ‘uuller, oi rniilineil to larger, size. Voltaire, in siting one of 
the-c ->lii|»-» to Fruli rn ill confounds the emperors of the Last and 
Wes, 

In hold defiance, or lather in trrns*ignorance, of lainrtiagre and 
pinaiaphv, th< president < misin detains them at Chios *ivjth a 
toutli, and walls them to Constantinople with a north, wind. 
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anil, on tin- second d:iy, a strong gale from the cn 
south, carried them through the I lcllt'spoiit and ^ 
the J’lopentix: hut the city was already imested 
by sea and land ; and the Turkish licet, at the en¬ 
trance of the Bosphorus, was stretched from shore 
to shore, in the form of a crescent, to intercept, or 
at least to repel, these hold auxiliaries. The reader 
who lias present to his mind the geographical pic¬ 
ture of Constantinople, will conceive and admiie 
the greatness of the spectacle. The five Christian 
ships continued to advance with joyful shouts, and 
a full press both of sails and oars, against an hostile 
fleet of three hundred vessels; and the rampart, the 
camp, the coasts of Europe and .Asia, were lined 
with innumerable spectators, who anxiously awaited 
the event of this momentous succour. At the first 
view that event could not appear doubtful; the 
superiority of the Moslems was beyond all measure 
or account; and, in a calm, their numbers and 
valour must inevitably have prevailed. But their 
hasty and imperfect navy had been created, not hv 
the genius of the people, hut hv the will t f the 
sultan: in the height of their prosperity, the 'Finks 
have acknowledged, that if (lod had given them 
the earth, he had left the sea to the infidels'"; and 
a series of defeats, a rapid progress of decay, has 
established the truth of their modest confession. 
Except eighteen gallies of some force, the lest of 


41 Thr prrjirtual decay and weakness of tin Tnrl.i-h im\\, may 
he <diM rjod m Hwiiu 'State of the Ottoman Fmjim*,p J7?—J78 
Thevenot 1* t j> —*J4- .mtl Toll iMcmoireb, 

ttmi in), tin l.i q t of whom i alwav t-iihcilnus to aiuti'e and 
ama« ilia rcadci. 
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ni m* their iltct consisted of open boats, rudely con- 
iwm s tnidcd and awkwardly managed, crowded with 
troops, and destitute of cannon ; and since courage 
arises in a great measure from the consciousness of 
strength, thcbra.cst of the Janizaries might trem¬ 
ble on a new element. In the Christian squadron, 
five stout and lofty ships were guided by skilful 
pilots, and manned with the veterans of Italy and 
Greece. long practised in the arts and perils of the 
sea. Their weight was directed to sink or scatter 
the weak obstacles that impeded their passage: 
their artillery s vept the waters: their liquid fire was 
poured on the heads of the adversaries, who, with 
the design of boarding, presumed to approach them; 
and the winds and waves are always on the side of 
the ablest navigators. In this conflict, the Imperial 
vessel, which li< d been almost overpowered, was 
rescued hv the Genoese: but the Turks, in a distant 
and a closer attack, were twice repulsed with consi¬ 
derable loss. Mahomet himseli sat on horseback on 
the beach, to encourage their valour by his voice 
and presence, by the promise of reward, and by fear, 
more potent than the fear of tile enemy. The pas¬ 
sions of his soul, and even the gestures of his body 1 , 
seemed to imitate the actions of the combatants; 
and, as if he had been the lord of uaturc, he spurred 
his horse with a fearless and impotent effort into 
the sea. Ilis loud reproaches, and the clamours 
of the camp, urged the Ottomans to a third at- 


4 ’* I niu-t rnnfrv., th u ] have before mj eyes thehim? incline 
nhuli Tlnir\<luU's (I \ ft r 710 has <lr.i\\ri nf the ii.is-.mris hii*I * 
fie-inn , of iIn Athenian- in a natal (n&iRemenf m the Ktvat hir- 
hour ol N iac if o 
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tack, more fatal and Woody than the two former; ni \r. 
and 1 must repeat, though I cannot credit, the 
evidence of I’llranza, wlio ailirms, from their onn 
mouth, that tiny lost above twelve thousand men 
in the slaughter of the day. They fled in disorder 
to the si lores of Europe and Asia, while the Chris¬ 
tian squadron, triumphant and unhurt, steered 
along the Bosphorus, and securely anchored 
within the chain of the harbour, lu the confi¬ 
dence of victory, they boasted that the whole 
Turkish power must have yielded to their arms; 
but the admiral, or captain bashaw, found some 
consolation for a painful wound in his eye, by 
representing that accident as the cause of his 
defeat. Baltha Ogli was a renegade of the race 
of the Bulgarian princes : his military character 
was tainted with the unpopular vice of a\arice; 
and under the despotism of the prince or people, 
misfortune is a sufficient evidence of guilt. I Lis 
rank and services were annihilated by the dis¬ 
pleasure of Mahomet. In the royal presence, 
the captain bashaw was extended on the giouiul 
by four slaves, and received one hundred strokes 
with a golden rod 1 ': his deatli had been pro¬ 
nounced ; and he adored the clemency of the 
sultan, who was satisfied with the milder punish¬ 
ment. of confiscation and exile. The introduc¬ 
tion of this supply revived the hopes of the 


Ai i ordiiu in tliri'\j 4 iriT.itinn or corrupt oi'Dur.i '• n i 
this gnliUn h.tr \va-> i»l the cimnuous and mrrnlihlc \\< ijn id 00 
Idircr, *»r pound' Jhnullau«l\ readme "I ,»M0 drachms, ur fiu* 
anil'll n-ui in ru e tin* arm <d Mahomet, and hn.i r 
’h*' 1 v* 1. nf lu- adiiiiial 
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r nu>. Greeks, and accused the supincncss of their 
l.mm. y^. s t crn allies. Amidst the deserts of Anatolia 
and the rocks of Palestine, the millions of the 
crusades had buried themselves in a voluntary 
and inevitable grave; but the situation of the 
Imperial city was strong against her enemies, 
and accessible to her friends ; and a rational and 
moderate armament of the maritime states might 
have saved the relics of the Homan name, and 
maintained a Christian fortress in the heart of 
the Ottoman empire. Yet this was the sole and 
feeble attempt for the deliverance of Constan¬ 
tinople: the more distant powers were insensible 
of its danger; and the ambassador of Hungary, 
or at least of Iiuuiadcs, resided in the Turkish 
camp, to remove the fears, aud to direct the 
operations, of the sultan 17 . 

Mahomet It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the 
rr* sn, -' rc t of the divan; yet the Greeks are persuaded, 
out land, that a resistance, so obstinate and surprising, had 
fatigued the perseverance of Mahomet. He be¬ 
gan to meditate a retreat, and the siege would 
have been speedily raised, if the ambition and 
jealousy of the second vizir had not opposed the 
perfidious advice of Calil Bashaw, who still main¬ 
tained a secret correspondence with the Byzantine 
court. The reduction of the city appeared to be 
hopeless, unless a double attack could be made 
from the harbour as well as from the laud: but 

*7 Duras, who confesses himself ill-informed of the nfl.ms of 
HiiTiL’drj, asai;£ip .1 nnunc of superstition, a iatal belief that Con¬ 
stantinople wnulil he the term oi the Turkish ctmquc.b # Sec 
1’hiaiu a in. c. L'fl ) anti SpniulanU'. 
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the harbour was inaccessible; an impenetrable nni 1 
chain was now defended by eight large ships, more 
than twenty of a smaller size, with several gallics 
and sloops; and, instead of forcing this barrier, the 
Turks might apprehend a naval sally, and a 
second encounter in the open sea. In this per¬ 
plexity, the genius of Mahomet conceived and 
executed a plan of a bold and marvellous east, 
of transporting by land his lighter vessels and 
military stores from the Bosphorus into the higher 
part of the harbour. The distance is about ten 
miles; the ground is uneven, and was overspread 
with thickets; and, as the road must be opened 
behind the suburb of (ialata, their free parage 
or total destruction must depend on the option of 
the Genoese. But these selfish merchants were am¬ 
bitious of the favour of living the last devoured; and 
the deficiency of art was supplied by the strength 
of obedient myriads. A level way was covered with 
a broad platform of strong and solid planks; and 
to render them more slippery and smooth, they 
were anointed with the tat of sheep anil oxen. 
Fourscore light gallics and brigantines of fifty and 
thirty oars, were disembarked on the Bosphorus 
shore ; arranged successively on rollers ; and 
drawn forwards by the power of men and pullics. 

Two guides or pilots were stationed at the helm, 
and the prow, of each vessel; the sails were un¬ 
furled to the winds; and the labour was cheered 
by song and acclamation. In the course of a 
single night, this Turkish fleet painfully climbed 
thejiill, steered over the plain, and was launched 
bom the declivity into the shallow waters of the 
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<!MP harbour, far above the molestation of the deeper 
vessels of the Cheeks. The real importance of this 
operation was magnified by the consternation and 
confidence which it inspired: but the notorious, 
unquestionable, fact was displayed before the eyes, 
and is recorded by the pens of the two nations 1 ". A 
similar stratagem had been repeatedly practised 
by the ancients"; the Ottoman gallics (I must 
again repeat) should be considered as large boats; 
and. if we compare the magnitude and the distance, 
the obstacles and the means, the boasted mi¬ 
racle'"' Iras perhaps been equalled by the industry 
of our own times’ 1 . As soon as Mahomet had 
occupied the upper harbour with a fleet and 
army; lie constructed, in the narrowest part, a 
bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in breadth, 
and one hundred in length : it was formed of 
casks and hogsheads; joined with rafters, linked 
with iron, and covered with a solid floor. On 
this floating battery, he planted one of his largest 
cannon, while the fourscore gallics, with troops 

4f: Tin. unanimous testimony of the four Creeks is confirmed by 
(\iiitpuiir 11 » p*>It mn the Turkish annals* but I could u i-.li toeon- 
irucl the distante of/iM miles, and to prolong the term oi one main. 

*'» Plnaiua relate*. two examples of a itmilar transportation mer 
tlie ■>i\ inih s of the Isthmus of C’oimth . the one fabulous, of Au- 
gU'iu* after the battle of Aetium, tlie other true,ofNieetas, a Cret k 
general in the '-tit century. To these he might hat e added a hold 
euLeipniC oi Ilannihal, lo introduce Ills \esseis into ihe harbour of 
Tartutum !Pol)bins, 1 mii p 7 lii edit Cronov.). 

*" M ' A Creek ofC’ainha, who had sen oil the Venetians in a similar 
underlal- mg (Spond. A.i). 143H, 37 \ nimbi possibly be the ad- 

visei and nuent oi Mahomet. 

' ,l 1 particularly allude to ourown embarkations on tin lakes of' 
Canadam theuar-* I 77 <> and 1777* so gte.it m ihe labour, sofrunlc * 
m ilie cicut. 
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and scaling-ladders, approached the most acces¬ 
sible side, which had formerly been stormed by 
the Latin conquerors. The indolence of the 
Christians has been accused for not destroying 
tlio.se unfinished works; but their fire, by a supe¬ 
rior lire, was controlled and silenced; nor were 
they wanting in a nocturnal attempt to burn the 
vessels as well as the bridge of the sultan. His 
vigilance prevented their approach; their fore¬ 
most galliots were sunk or taken: forty voiilhs, 
the bravest of Italy and Greece, were inhumanly 
massacred at his command; nor could the em¬ 
peror’s grief be assuaged by the jiiat though cruel 
retaliation, of exposing from the walls the heads 
of two hundred and sixty Musulman captives. 
After a s'ege of forty days, the fate of Constan¬ 
tinople could no longer be averted. The diminu¬ 
tive garrison was exhausted by a double attack ; 
the foitifieations, which had stood for ages against 
hostile violence, were dismantled on all sides by 
the Ottoman cannon; many breaches were opened; 
and near the gate of St. llomanus, four towels had 
been levelled with the ground. For the payment 
of his feeble and mutinous troops, Constantine was 
compelled to despoil the churches with the pro¬ 
mise of a fourfold restitution; and his sacrilege 
offered a new reproach to the enemies of the union. 
A spirit of discord impaired the remnant of the 
Christian strength: the Genoese and Venetian 
auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminence of tlmir 
respective service; and Justiniani and the prat 
duke, whose ambition was not extinguished by 
the common danger, accused each ether of 
ticachery and cowardice. 


cu u* 

] w III. 
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ell m>. During the siege of Constantinople, the words 
P tact? an( l capitulation had been sometimes 
l*i. |uw- pronounced ; and several embassies had passed 
IuI'tuiI..- between the camp and the city '. The Greek 
1 Vn.rai cm l ,L ‘ ror was humbled by adversity; and would 
a -anil, have yielded to any terms compatible with reli- 
gion and royalty. The Turkish sultan was desir¬ 
ous of sparing the blood of his soldiers; still more 
desirous of securing for his own use the Byzantine 
treasures; and he accomplished a sacred duty in 
presenting to the Gabourx , the choice of circum¬ 
cision, of tribute, or of death. The avarice of Ma¬ 
homet might have been satisfied with an annual 
sum of one hundred thousand ducats: but his 
ambition grasped the capital of the East: to the 
prince lie offered a rich equivalent, to the people a 
free toleration, or a safe departure: .but after some 
fruitless treaty, he declared his resolution of find¬ 
ing either a throne, or a grave, under the walls of 
Constantinople. A sense of honour, and the fear 
of universal reproach, forbade Pala-ologus to resign 
the city into the hands of the Ottomans; and he 
determined to abide the last extremities of war. 
Several days were employed by the sultan in the 
preparations of the assault; and a respite was 
granted by his favourite science of astrology, 
which had fixed on the twonty-ninth of May, as 
the fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening of 
the twenty-seventh, lie issued his final orders; 
assembled in his presence the military chiefs; 


L: Clulrondvli ■. and Ducas differ in the time anJ firriiniilancT» 
of the negotiation, and as it was neither glorious nm salutary, the 
faithful Phratua -juics his prince even the thought «>f a suirendcr. 
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and dispersed his heralds through the cam]) to < n vi> 
proclaim the duty, and the motives, of the peiihms 1A ' 111 
enterprise. Fear is the first principle of a despotic 
government; and his menaces were expressed in 
the Oriental style, that the fugitives and deserters, 
had they the wings of a bird ”, should not escape 
from his inexorable justice. 'The gicatcst part of 
his bashaws and Janizaries were the offspring of 
Christian parents: but the glories of the Turkish 
name were perpetuated by successive adoption; 
and in the gradual change of individuals, the spirit 
of a legion, a regiment, or an oda, is kept alive by 
imitation and discipline. In this holy warfare, 
the Moslems were exhorted to purify their minds 
with prayer, their bodies with seven ablutions; 
and to abstain from food till the close of the 
ensuing day. A crowd of dervishes visited the 
tents, to instil the desire of martyrdom, and 


51 These (Chaleondvles, 1 tin p 2()8 : »irc no inoio than 
an Oriental figure : hut in the tragedy oi Irene, Mahomet's juasinn 
soars ahu\ e '■ease and reason 

Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings 
Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds. 

Anti seat him m the Pleiads golden chariot— 

Thence should my fury drag Inin down to tortures 
Besides the extravagance of the ram, 1 must observe, I That the 
operation of the winds must be confined to the loim regions of 
the air. 2. That the name, etymology, and llildi of the Plri.uK 
are purely Greek (Scholiast ad Homer 2 f)H(j Kudtuu in him-, 
p 3pt|, Apollodor. I. ill. c. 10. Heyne, p 22Q. Not. 082 ), and had 
no atliinty with the astronomy of the Hast (Hyde ad L'limhi g, 'I a« 
hul m Syntagma Divert torn, i p. 4u. 42. Goguet, Orimm dcs 
Art-,, &c tom vi p. 73—78. Gebelin, Hist, du Calendner, p 73 i, 
vvliuh •Mahomet had studied 3. The golden chariot does 
not exi-t cither in science or lirtion; hut I much fear that Dr. 
Johifsou lus confounded the Pleiads with the great hear or wag- 
" 'ii, the zodiu with a northern constellation 

A,xr i> /9> •ill*.-** t+ixbreit 
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LliAjF. tlie* assurance of spending an immortal youth 
amidst the rivers and gardens of paradise, and in 
tlie embraces of the black-eyed virgins. Yet 
Mahomet principally trusted to the efficacy of 
temporal and visible rewards. A double pay was 
promised to the victorious troops; “ The city -and 
11 the buildings," said Mahomet, “ are mine ; but 
“ I resign to your valour the captives and the spoil, 
“ the treasures of gold and beauty; be rich and be 
“ happy. Many are the provinces of my empire: 

■ “ the intrepid si Idler v ho iirst ascends the walls of 

“ Constantinople, shall be rewarded with the 
“ government of the fairest and most wealthy; and 
“ my gratitude shall accumulate his honours and 
“ fortunes above the measure of his own hopes.” 
Such various and potent motives diffused among 
the Turks a b encral ardour, regardless of life and 
impatient for actij.i: the camp re-echoed with tlie 
Moslem shouts of “ God is God, there is but one 
“ God, and Mahomet is the apostle of God 
and the s:a and laud, from Galata to the seven 
towers, were illuminated by the blaze of their noc¬ 
turnal tires. 

Ia ii l i h ^ 1;ir different was the state of the Christians; 

fmin lor who, with loud and impotent complaints, de- 

tirL-m 1° P* orc d the guilt, or the punishment, of their sins. 

The celestial image of the Virgin had been 
exposed in solemn procession; but their divine 
patroness was deaf to their intreaties; they ac¬ 
cused the obstinacy of the emperor for refusing a 

54 Phranza quarrel* with these Moslem acclamations, not for the 
name oi (iotl, Imi for that of the prophet the pious zi_.il of Vol- 
taue l* cxcoa’.ivj., ami e\en ridiculous. 
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timely surrender: anticipated tlie horrors of their cum 1 
fate; and sighed for the repose and security of ^ ^ 
Turkish servitude. The noblest of the Greeks, 
and the bravest of the allies, were summoned to 
the palace, to prepare them, on the evening of the 
twenty-eighth, for the duties and dangers of the 
general assault. The last speech of Palseologus 
was the funeral oration of the Roman empire 
he promised, he conjured, and he vainly attempted 
to infuse the hope which was extinguished in his 
own mind. In this world all was comfortless and 
gloomy; and neither the gospel nor the church 
have- proposed any conspicuous recompence to 
the heroes who fall iu the service of their country. 

But the example of their prince, and the confine¬ 
ment of a siege, had armed these warriors with 
the courage of despair, and the pathetic scene is 
described by tile feelings of the historian Fhranza, 
who was himself present at this mournful assem¬ 
bly. They wept, they embraced; regardless of 
their families and fortunes, they devoted their 
lives; and each commander, departing to his sta¬ 
tion, maintained all night a vigilant and anxious 
watch on the rampart. The emperor, and some 
faithful companions, entered the dome of St. So¬ 
phia, which in a few hours was to be converted 
into a moseh; and devoutly received, with tears 
and prayers, the sacrament of the holy commu¬ 
nion. He reposed some .moments in the palace, 

55 I am afraid that this discourse was composed by Pliranra hiip- 
•ralf, and it smell* so grossly of the mormon and the content, that I 
almost doubt whether it wa« pronounced by Gonhtantme. Ijvcn 
nardus assigns him another speech, in which he addresses hiim» It 
more respectfully ta the Latin auxiliaries 

voi, xn. Q 
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which resounded with cries and lamentations; soli¬ 
cited the pardon of all whom he might hare injur¬ 
ed *; and mounted on horseback to visit the guards, 
and explore the motions of the enemy. The distress 
and fall of the last Constantine are more glorious 
than the long prosperity of the JByzan tine Caesars. 

In the confusion of darkness an assailant may 
sometimes succeed; but in this great and general 
attack, the military judgment and astrological 
knowledge of Mahomet advised him to expect the 
morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of 
the Christian sera. The preceding night had been 
strenuously employed: the troops, the cannon, 
and the fascines, were advanced to the edge of 
the ditch, which in many parts presented a smooth 
and level passage to the breach; and his four¬ 
score gallies almost touched, with the prows and 
their scaling ladders, the less defensible walls of 
the harbour. Under pain of death, silence was 
enjoined; but the physical laws of motion and 
sound are not obedient to discipline or fear; each 
individual might suppress his voice and measure 
his footsteps; but the march and labour of thou¬ 
sands must inevitably produce a strange confusion 
of dissonant clamours, which reached the ears of 
the watchmen of the towers. At day-break, 
without the customary signal of the morning 
gun, the Turks assaulted the city by sea and 

This abasement, which devotion has sometime* extirled from 
dying princes, i-. an htjptoyement of the gospel doctrine ot the 
forgiveness of injuries: it ia. more easy to forgive 4t/0 time*, th«t> 
once to ask pardon of an inferior. 
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land; and the similitude of- a twined or twisted 
thread has been applied to the closeness and con¬ 
tinuity of their line of attack 57 . The foremost 
ranks consisted of the refuse of the host, a voluntary 
crowd who fought without order or command; of 
the feebleness of age or childhood, of peasants and 
vagrants, and of all who had joined the camp in the 
blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. Tile com¬ 
mon impulse drove them onwards to the wall: the 
most audacious to climb were instantly precipitated; 
and not a dart, not a bullet, of the Chris! ians, was 
idly wasted on the accumulated throng. But their 
strength and ammunition were exhausted in this 
laborious defence: the ditch was filled with the 
bodies of the slain; they supported the footsteps of 
their companions ; and of this devoted ' anguard, 
the death was more serviceable than the life. 
Under their respective bashaws and sanjaks, the 
troops of Anatolia and Komania were success's ely 
led to the charge: their progress was various and 
doubtful; but, after a conflict of two hours, the 
Greeks still maintained, and improved, their ad¬ 
vantage; and the voice of the emperor was 
heard* encouraging his soldiers to atehieve, by a 
last effort, the deliverance of their country. In 
that fatal moment, the Janizaries arose, fresh, vi¬ 
gorous, and invincible. The sultan himself on 
horseback, with an iron mace m his baud, was 
the spectator gnd judge of their valour: he was 
surrounded, by ten thousand of his domestic 

Besides the 10,000 guard-, -in'l the t lilon and thf uurinc-, 
Once, imiahc!, in this general assault 250,000 Turns, both hor,e 
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troops, whom he reserved for the decisive occa¬ 
sions; and the tide of battle was directed ami 
impelled by his voice and eye.- His numerous 
ministers of justice were posted behind the line, 
to urge, to restrain, and to punish; and if dan¬ 
ger was in the front, shame and inevitable death 
were in the rear, of the fugitives. The cries of 
fear and of pain were drowned in the martial 
music of drums, trumpets, and attaballs; and 
experience has proved, that the mechanical ope¬ 
ration of sounds, by quickening the circulation 
of the blood and spirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloquence of 
reason and honour. From the lines, the gallies, 
and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered 
on all sides; and the camp and eity, the Greeks 
and the Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, 
which could only be dispelled by the final deli¬ 
verance or destruction of the Roman empire. 
The single combats of the heroes of history or 
table, amuse our fancy and engage our affections; 
the skilful evolutions of war may inform the 
mind, and improve a necessary, though pernicious, 
science. But in the uniform and odious pictures 
of a general assault, all is blood, and horror, and 
confusion; nor shall I strive, at the distance of 
three centuries and a thousand miles, to delineate 
a scene of which there could be no spectators, and 
of which the actors, themselves were incapable of 
forming any just or adequate idea. \ 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may-he 
ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced 
the gauntlet of John Justiniani. The sight of his 
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Wood, and the' exquisite pain, appalled the cou¬ 
rage of the chief, whose arms and, counsels were 
the firmest rampart of the eitv. As he withdrew 
from his station in quest of a surgeon, his flight 
was perceived and stopped by the indefatigable 
emperor. “ Your wound," exclaimed Palreolo- 
gus, “is slight; the danger is pressing; your 
" presence is necessary; and whither will you 
“retire?" “I will retire,” said the trembling 
Genoese, “by the same road which Gpd has 
“ opened to the Turksaud at these words he 
hastily passed through one of the breaches of the 
inner wall. By this pusillanimous act, he stained 
the honours of a military life; and the few days 
which he survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, 
were embittered by his own and the publie re¬ 
proach 5 ‘. His example was imitated by tin- 
greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries, and tin- 
defence began to slacken when the attack was 
pressed with redoubled vigour. The number 
of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps an hundred, 
times superior to that of the Christian-; tin- 
double walls were reduced by the cannon to an 
heap of ruins; in a circuit of several miles, some 
places must be found more easy of access, or 
more feebly guarded; and if the besiegers could 
penetrate in a single point, the whole city was 
irrecoverably lost. The first who deserved the 

53 In tile .Lvjrc tenure of the flight of Juslimaiii, Phr.inrii 
expresses ills own feelings ami those of the pullin'. 1 or some 
, private "Teaso.ii, hi- it treated with more l-nity ami n -pert by 
Duetts; but the words of Leonankis CiiicBSis express his -iron;; 
end recent indignation, glorne salmis su.que pbhtus. In tile whole 
scries of their lantern policy,bis countrymen, the Genoese, otic 
always suspected, and often guilty. 
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ni \p sultan’s reward was Hassan the Janizary,- of 
^ gigantic stature and strength. With ms scymetai 
in one hand and his buckler in the other, he as¬ 
cended the outward fortification: of the thirty 
Janizaries, who were emulous of his valour, 
eighteen perished in the bold adventure. Hassan 
and his twelve companions had reached the sum¬ 
mit; tile giant was precipitated from the rampart; 
he rose on one knee, and was again oppressed by a 
shower of darts and stones. But his success had 
proved that the atchievcnient was possible: the 
walls and towers were instantly covered with a 
swarm of Turks; and the Greeks, now driven from 
the vantage ground, were overwhelmed hv increas¬ 
ing multitudes. Amidst these multitudes, the 
emperor who accomplished all the duties of a 
general and a soldier, was long seen, and finally 
lost. The nobles, who fought round his person, 
sustained, till their last breath, the honourable 
names of Palacologus and Cantaeuzene: his mourn¬ 
ful exclamation was heard, “Cannot there be found 
“a Christian to cut qIF my head l , > ?" and his last 
fear was that of falling alive into the hands of 

Dut.w 1 ills him with two blows of Tin huh soldiers, C'hal- 
condvlcs wuimd* him m the shoulder, and then tramples him in 
tlii g.nc The grief of Phranza, earning him among the enemy, 
e-o.ipes fr«»m the picciae image of his death ; but we may, without 
flattery, appl) these noble lines of Dry den : 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field i 
And where they find a mountain of "the slain. 

Send one to (limb, and looking down beneath, 

There tficy will tind him at his manly length, 

With his face up to heaven, in that red munuincnt 
"W hich his good sword had digged. 

Spondanus (.A.D. 1453, N° 10.i, who has hopes ofhis'saha* 
imn, wishes to absolve this demand from the guilt of suicide. 
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the infidelsThe prudent despair of Constan- CHAP 
tiue east away the purple: amidst the tumult he ^ 
fell by an unknown hand, and his body was buried 
under a mountain of the slain. After his death, IX oh -f 
resistance and order were no more; the Greeks fled !' 
towards the city; and many were pressed and 
stifled in the narrow pass of the gate of St. lloma- «u-. 
nus. The victorious Turks rushed through the 
breaches of the iipier wall; and as they advanced 
into the streets, they were soon joined by their 
brethren, who had forced the gate l’henar on the 
side of the harbour \ In the first heat of the 
pursuit, about two thousand Christians were put to 
tlw sword; but avarice soon prevailed over cruelty; 
and the victors acknowledged, that they should 
immediately have given quarter if the valour of the 
emperor and his chosen bands had not prepared 
them fcr a similar opposition in every part of the 
capital. It was thus, after a siege of fifty-three j' 
days, that Constantinople, which had defied the ■ m|.»’ 
power of Chosroes, the Chagau, and the caliphs, 
was irretrievably subdued by the arms of Mahomet 
the second. Her empire only had been subverted 
by the Latins: her religion was trampled in the 
dust by the Moslem conquerors 1 '. 

Lconardns Chienst* \eiy proprrU nhsrnes, that the Turks, 
had they known the empeiyr, would lia\ e 1 •ibouml to wu* and 
secure a tapinc so acceptable ko the sultan 
1,1 Cautemir, p f)G. The Christian ship-* m the moudi <•«* ihe 
harbour, had Hanked and retarded this naval attack 

Chalcondjles most, absurdly supposes, that Constantinople 
was sacked by the Asiatics in reaeopc lor the ancient calamities id 
Tfoy; and the grammarians of the xvlli century arr happs to melt 
dowp the uncouth appellation of Turk 1 -, into the nioie cla^su 
•name of Tiucn. 
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The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing; 
yet such was the extent of Constantinople, that 
the more distant quarters might prolong, some 
moments, the happy ignorance of their ruin 04 . 
But in the general consternation, in the feelings 
of selfish or social anxiety, in the tumult and 
thuuder of the assault, a sleepless night and morn¬ 
ing must have elapsed: nor can 1 believe that 
many Grecian ladies were awakened by the Jani¬ 
zaries from a sound and tranquil slumber On the 
assurance of the public calamity, the houses and 
convents were instantly deserted; and the trembling 
inhabitants flocked together in the streets, like an 
herd of timid animals; as if accumulated weakness 
could be productive of strength, or in the vain 
hope, that amid the crowd each individual might 
be safe and invisible. From every part of the 
capital, they flowed into the church of St. 8#phia: 
in the space of an hour, the sanctuary, the choir, 
the nave, the upper and lower galleries, were filled 
with the multitudes of fathers and husbands, of 
women and children, of priests, monks, and reli¬ 
gious virgins: the doors were barred on the inside, 
and they sought protection from the sacred 
dome, which .they had so lately abhorred as a pro¬ 
fane and polluted edifice. Their confidence was 
fdbnded cu the prophecy of^an enthusiast or im¬ 
postor; that one day the Turks would enter Con- 

"When Cyrus surprised Babylon during the celebration of a 
h‘s>ti\dl, m) vast was the city, and so careless were the inhabitants, 
that much time elapsed before thf distant quarters knew that they 
were* raptnei (Herodotus, 1. i. c. and Usher (Annul, p- 78 ,♦ 
who ha.' quoted Jroui the prophet Jeremiah a passage of gkr..,a 
import. 
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stantinoplo, and pursue the Romans as far as the n! u> 
column of Constantine in the square before St. LX v 111 
Sophia : but that this would be the term of their 
calamities : that an angel would descend from 
heaven, with a sword in his hand, and would 
deliver the empire, with that celestial weapon, to 
a poor man seated at the' foot of the column. 

“ Take this sword,” would lie sav, “ and avenge 
'■ the people of the Lord.” At these animating 
words, the Turks would instantly tlv, and tin 
victorious Romans .would drive them from the 
West, and from all Anatolia, as far as the fron¬ 
tiers of Persia. It is on this occasion, that Dueas. 
with some fancy and mueh truth, Upbraids the 
discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. Had that 
“ angel appeared,” exclaims the historian, t- had 
“ he ottered to exterminate your foes if you 

would consent to the uniou of the church, 

“ even then, in that fatal moment, you would 
“ have rejected your safety, or have deceived 
“ your God"Y’ 

While they expected the descent of the tardy r i; ,, 
angel, the doors were broken with axes; and as ‘ MY 
the Turks encountered no resistance, their blood¬ 
less hands were employed in selecting and secu¬ 
ring the multitude of their prisoners. Youth, 
beauty, and the appgaranec of wealth, attracted 
their choice; and the right of property was dc- 


63 This lively description w cstunted from Du- j-. < *0 ) wh. 
two years uftrruiinlb wav tent amluv».idor from tin* prn.ee «» r 
* I*=hos to the sultan ic 14;. Till Le<itios> wa» fuhtiuc-l in 14l>: 
'Phrdtiza, 1. iii. c t?7 ), that wlami mutt luve been full of Live funi- 
<*f (’on-.Uutinople, who dHiyhtcd to re-pear, perhaps to .idurn. 
t 1 \ .e r{ their m sen 
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fiiAi’ euled among themselves by a prior seizure, by 

Ji-iw personal strength, and by the authority of com- 
niaud. In the space of an hour, the male captives 
w.pre bound with cords, the females with their 
veils and girdles. The senators were linked with 
their slaves; the prelates, with the porters, of 
the church; and young men of a plebeian class, 
with noble maids, whose frees had been invisible 
to the sun and their nearest kindred. In this 
common captivity, the ranks of society were con¬ 
founded; the ties of nature, were cut asunder; 
and the inexorable soldier was careless of the fa¬ 
ther’s groans, the tears of the mother, and the 
lamentations of the children. The loudest in their 
wailings were the nuns, who were torn from the 
altar with naked bosoms, outstretched hands, and 
dishevelled hair: and we should piously believe 
that few could be tempted to prefer the vigils of 
the haram to- those of -the monastery. Of these 
unfortunate Greeks, of these domestic animals, 
whole strings were rudely'driven through the 
streets; awl as the conquerors were eager to re¬ 
turn for more prey,’ their trembling pace was 
quickened with menaces and blows. At the same 
hour, a similar rapine was exercised in all the 
churches and monasteries, in all the palaces and 
habitations of the capital; nor could any palace, 
however sacred or sequestered, protect the per¬ 
sons or the property of the Greeks. Above sixty 
thousand of this denoted people were transported 
from the city to the camp and fleet; exchanged 
or sold according to the caprice or interest of 
their masters, and dispersed in remote servitude 
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through the provinces of the Ottoman empire. 
Among these we may notice some remarkable 
characters. The historian Phranza, first cham¬ 
berlain and principal secretary, was involved with 
his family in the common lot. After suffering 
four months the hardships of slavery, he recovered 
his freedom: in the ensuing winter he ventured 
to Adrianople, and ransomed his wife from the 
mir bits/ii or master of the horse; but his two chil¬ 
dren, in the flower of youth and beauty, had been 
seized for the use of Mahomet himself. The 
daughter of Phranza died in the seraglio, perhaps 
a virgin; his son. in the fifteenth year of his age, 
preferred death to infamy, and was stabbed by 
the hand of the royal lover'". A deed thus in¬ 
human, cannot surely be expiated by the taste 
and liberality with which he released ‘a Grecian 
matron and her two daughters, on reeening a 
Latin ode from Philelphus. tvho had chosen a wife 
in that noble family" 7 . The pride or cruelty of 
Mahomet would have been most sensibly gratified 
by the capture of a lloman legate; but the dex¬ 
terity of cardinal Isidoo; eluded the search, and 
he escaped from Galata in a plebeian lmbit ' . 

to See Phrau/a, 1. in t ifu, Cl Ill. mumi- a r t p-MLu • 
Aiueras 9U*i rrunu jugulawl . . *olehal runn en tinpilt.r cl 
nefane abut!. Me miserum et mfehti in. • ^ ft hr emild only Hum 
from report, tin* bloody or impure sfenea that were at led in the 
dark of ihe* ‘■era t *ho. 

K SecTuabu (hi (tom.*d. P. 1. p. cyO) anil hum-lul (Mlip. 
de iYicjiiemir dc* Inscriptions, tmn. x |> "J8 . 1 should Im. cu- 

jrun unlearn how he could praise the puldn enemy, whom lie so 
"ft* ii reviles as the Tnost corrupt amt inhuman of tyrants. 

** The Commentaries of Flu* II- suppose that fie craiuly placed 
his caidinal’s hat on the head of a corpse v liifh was cut oil’and c.v- 
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The ehain and entrance of the outward harbour 
was still occupied by the Italian ships of mer¬ 
chandise and war. They had signalised their va¬ 
lour in tlie siege; they embraced the moment of 
retreat, while the Turkish mariners were dissipated 
in the pillage of the city. When they hoisted sail, 
the beach was covered with a suppliant and la¬ 
mentable crowd: but tlie means of transportation 
were scanty: the Venetians and Genoese selected 
their countrymen; and notwithstanding the fairest 
promises of the sultan, the inhabitants of Galata 
evacuated their houses, and embarked with their 
most precious effects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities, an histo¬ 
rian is condemned to repeat the tale of uniform 
calamity: the same effects must be produced by 
the same passions ; and when those passions may 
be indulged without controul, small, alas! is the 
difference between civilized and savage man. 
Amidst the vague exclamations of bigotry and 
hatred, the Turks are not accused of a wauton 
or immoderate effusion of, Christian blood: but 
according to their maxims (the maxims of anti¬ 
quity), the lives of the vanquished were for¬ 
feited ; and the legitimate reward of the con¬ 
queror was derived from the service, the sale, or 
the ransom, of his captives of both sexes' 9 . The 


posed in triumph, v hije the legale himself was bought and de- 
Hi ered ad a vaptive of no value. The great Belgic Chrouidr 
adorns his escape with new adventures, \yhich he suppressed (hay** 
Spondinus A. D. 1453, N° 15.) ijr his own letters, lest he &houk[ 
ioKe the merit and reward of suffering Cur thrist. 

W liusbequius' expatiates with pfeasure-and Applause On the 
lights of war, and the use of slavery, among the ancients and the 
Turks (de LegauTurcieA, e.pist. iii, p. l6l.). 
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wealth of Constantinople had been granted by the chap. 
sultan to his victorious troops; and the rapine of 
an hour is more productive than the industry of 
years. But as no regular division was attempted 
of the spoil, the respective shares were-not deter¬ 
mined by merit; and the rewards of valour were 
stolen away by the followers of the camp, who 
had declined the toil and danger of the battle. 

The narrative of their depredations could not af¬ 
ford either amusement or instruction: the total 
amount, in the last poverty of the empire, has 
been valued at four millions of ducats 7 "; and of 
this sum a small part was the property of the 
Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, the 
stock was improved in quick and perpetual cir¬ 
culation ; but the riehes of the Greeks were dis¬ 
played in the idle ostentation of palaces and ward¬ 
robes, or deeply buried in treasures of ingots and 
old coin, lest it should be demanded at their hands 
for the defence of their country. The profanation 
and plunder of the monasteries and churches, ex¬ 
cited the most tragic complaints. The dome of 
St. Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the second 
firmament, the vehicle of the cherubim, the 
throne of the glory of God 71 , was'despoiled of 
the oblations of ages; and the gold and silver, the 

70 This sum is specified in a marginal note of Leunclavius (C hal- 
condvlcs, I viii p. 211.), but in the distribution to Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and Ancona, of 50, 20, 20, and 15,000 ducat 1 ', I suspicr 
. ihai a figure has been dropr. Even with the restitution, the forciir*i 
property wopld scarcely exceed one-fourth. 

the enthusiastic praise-. *nd lamentations of P'imum 1 1 m 

c. 171. 
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pearls and jewels, the vases and sacerdotal orna¬ 
ments, were most wickedly converted to the ser¬ 
vice of mankind. After the divine images had 
been stripped of all that could be valuable to a 
profane eye, the canvas, or the wood, was tom, or 
broken, or burnt, or trod under foot, or applied, in 
the stables or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. The 
example of sacrilege was imitated, however, 
from the Latin conquerors of Constantinople; and 
the treatment which Christ, the Virgin, and the 
saints, had sustained from the guilty Catholic, 
mglat be. mftkted by the zealous hlusuiman on the 
monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, instead of join¬ 
ing the public clamour, a philosopher will observe, 
that in the decline of the arts, the workmanship 
could not be more valuable than the work, and 
that a fresh supply of visions and miracles would 
speedily be renewed by the craft of the priest and 
the credulity of the people. He will more se¬ 
riously deplore the loss of the Byzantine libraries, 
which were destroyed or scattered in .the ge¬ 
neral confusion: one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand manuscripts are said to have disappeared ! “: 
ten volumes might be purchased for a single ducat; 
and the same ignominious price, too high perhaps 
for a shelf of theology, included the whole works 
of Aristotle and Homer, the noblest productions 
of the science and literature of ancient Greece. 
We may reflect with pleasure, that, an inestima¬ 
ble portion of our classic: treasures was safely dc- 

Sec Dticas {c, 4.3.) apd an opiblle, July 15th, 1453, from L.m* 
fii'^uirinus to pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Gratis, p 19- h ,jm 3 
MS’ in the Cotton library'). 
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posited in Italy; and that the mechanics of a 
German town had indented an art which derides ^ ^ 
the havoc of time and barbarism. 

From the first hour'' of the memorable twenty- M. i mmt 
ninth of May, disorder and rapine prevailed iu }|* 1( . 
Constantinople, till the eighth hour of the same '■"i 1 "- 
day ; when the sultan liimself passed in triumph \, 1 
through the gate of St. Ilomanus. He was at¬ 
tended by his vizirs, bashaws, and guards, each of 
whom (says a Byzantine historian) was robust 
as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and equal in 
battle to any tew of the race of ordinary mortals. 

The conqueror ‘‘ gazed with satisfaction and 
wonder on the strange through splendid appear¬ 
ance of the domes and palaces, so dissimilar from 
the style of Oriental arehitectme. Iu the hippo¬ 
drome. or atmcklan. his eye was attracted by the 
twisted column of the three serpents; and, as 
a trial of his strength, he shattered with his iron 
mace or hattle-axc the under jaw of one of these 
monsters ', which in the eyes of the Turks v.cic 
the idols or talismans of the city. At the princi¬ 
pal door of St. Sophia, he alighted from his home, 
and entered the dome; and such was his jealous 
regard for that monument of his glory, that cm 


• J The Julian Culcndai, which reckons the d.i\am* limits 
f:um midnight, \.as used at Constantinople But lJucas 'u u.» tj 
uudcfoUnd tilt natuiai hour 1 ' from sun-rin* 

l* Stv tin* Tuikuh Annals, p.3£<) and the Pdiuh’tTs «ii* Lrrvr.- 
J 44 * 

* 5 J # hatv had ucraomn (tul ni \> 1'-*. 
nlu of Uiu 'au au'iijinu 


lo muitfoii loi M".* . 
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chap, obsening a zealous Musuluian in the actof break- 
iiu; the niarhle pavement, he admonished him 
with his seymetar, that, if the spoil and captives 
were granted to the soldiers, the public and pri¬ 
vate buildings had Ik eu reserved for the prince. 
By his command the metropolis of the Eastern 
church was transformed into a moseh: the rich 
and portable instruments of superstition had been 
remoted; the crosses were thrown down; and 

ft 

the walls, which were covered with images and 
mosaics, were washed and purified, and restored 
to a state of naked simplicity. On the same clay, 
or on' the ensuing Friday, the uueziu, or crier, 
ascended the most lofty turret, and proclaimed 
the czan, or public invitation in the name of God 
and his prophet; the imam preached; and Ma¬ 
homet the second performed the namaz of prayer 
and thanksgiving on the great altar, where the 
Christian mysteries had so lately been celebrated 
before the last of the Cassars’ 15 . From St. Sophia 
lie proceeded to the august, but desolate, man¬ 
sion of an hundred successors of the great Con¬ 
stantine, but which in a few hours had been 
stripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy 
reflection on the vicissitudes of human greatness, 
forced itself on his mind; and he repeated an c, 
gant distich of Persian poetry : “ The spider 1. 

“ wove his web in the Imperial palace; and the 


We are obliged to Cantetpir (p. 102.) for the Turkish account 
.i*' Use conversion of St. Sophia, st> bitterly dfplorcd By Phranza and 
Duee. It ih amusing enough to dbserve, m what nrpn'ite light* 
th. . uii, object appears to a Musultnan and a Christian eye 
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'• owl hath sung her watch-sung on the towers 
" of Afrasiab 

Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the 
victory seem complete, till he was ■informed of the 
title of Constantine, whether lie had escaped, or 
been made prisoner, or had fallen in the battle. 
Two Janizaries claimed the honour and reward 
of his death : the body, under ail heap of slain, 
was discovered by the golden eagles embroidered 
on his shoes ; the (hecks acknowledged with 
tears the head of their late emperor; and, after 
exposing the bloody trophy Mahomet bestowed 
on his rival the honours of a decent funeral. 
After his decease, Lucas Xotaras, great duke 7 ', 
and first minister of the empire, was the most 
important prisoner. When he offered his person 
and his treasures at the font of the throne. "And 
“ why.” said the indignant sultan, “did urn not 
“ employ these treasures in the defence of your 
" prince and country ?” ‘‘ The\ were yours," 

answered the slave; "(owl had resened them fm 
“ your hands." “If he reserved them for me." 
replied the despot, “ how have yon presumed to 

“ Tins distich, which Cnmtmr ^iu*- m thi uruni.il, dem • m w 
lic.uuii sfrom the applnamm It was tlm-ihil N i|.i..u pc,u«d.iutli>- 
* J ‘ k ill Carthage, the famouspiopliecv ofHumt r The stnn ncr 
,,us hvlin" earned tlicimnd of tlicrninjirerw to the p,w nr tin fuiim* 

• !! I cannot hehp’.e withl)ucas(secSjminlainn, A I) 1 1 . i,N | 

• hat Maliomd si nl round Persia, Aiahia, 6ic the head ni i!v ( .‘h k 
cm pet or helwould'-nrchtuiitcnlhiruselfw-ithalrnpir h*. inhuman 

Phran /1 was the personal pnun> ot the tircat dit 1 1 , rn*r i mild 
time, or death, cr his own retuai to a lnmu i* r\, i loii a kclm; 

<*1 •‘juipathy or IhruiAeik'--* Ducu' isiiulnn.1 l«» plan ,mil pit, 
the marl)r, Chalruriihh - is neuter, hut as« arc nidi htul to him 
for the him of the (neek eompnacy. 
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CHAP “ with-hold thorn so long liy a fruitless and 
^ 111 “ fatal rosistanco ?” Tin* great duke alleged the 
obstinacy of the strangers, and some secret en¬ 
couragement from the Turkish vizir; and from 
this perilous interview, lie was at length dismissed 
with the assurance of pardon and protection. Ma¬ 
homet condescended to visit his wife, a venerable 
princess oppressed with sickness and grief; aud his 
consolation for her misfortunes was in the most ten¬ 
der strain of humanity and filial reverence. A si¬ 
milar clemency was extended to the principal olli- 
cers of state, of whom several were ransomed at his 
expenec; and during some davs he declared lijni- 
solf the friend and father of the vanquished people. 
Hut the scene was soon changed; and before 
his departure, the hippodrome streamed with 
the blood of his noblest captives. His per¬ 
fidious cruelty is execrated by the Christians: 
they adorn with the colours of heroic martyr¬ 
dom the execution of the great duke and his 
two sons; and his death is ascribed to the 
generous refusal of delivering his children to 
the tyrant's lust. Yet a Byzantine historian has 
dropt an unguarded word of conspiracy, deli¬ 
verance. and Italian succour: such treason may 
be glorious; but the rebel who bravely ventures, 
has justly forfeited, his life; nor should we blame 
a conqueror for destroying- the enemies whom 
he can no longer trust On the eighteenth 
of June, the victorious sultan returned to Adri- 
anople; and smiled at the base and hollow 
embassies of the Christian princes, who viewed 



nr Tin; human iaihim:. 



llu-ir approaching ruin in the fall of the Eastern < ii.u> 
empire. ' ^ 

I’unstantinople had been left naked and deso- In u-]»>>. 
lat«\ without a prince or a people. Hut she could .'hU,"" 
not he despoiled of the incomparable situation which ( " : j u " 11 ' 
marks her for the metropolis of a or eat empire; ' 
and the genius of the place will cut triumph over 
the accidents of time .and fortune. Hoursa and 


■Adrianople, the ancient seats of the Ottomans', 
sunk into provincial towns; and Mahomet file se¬ 
cond established his own residence, and that of his 
successors, on the same commanding spot which had 
been chosen by Constantine 'File fortifications 
of (Jahifa, which might afford a shelter to the La¬ 
tins, were prudently destroyed; but the damage of 
the Turkish cannon was soou repaired ; and before 
the month of August, great quantities of lime 
had been burnt for the restoration of the walls of 


the capital. As the entire property of the soil 
and buildings, whether public or prn ate, or 
profane or sacred, was now transferred to the 
conqueror, he first separated a space of eight fur¬ 
longs from the point of the triangle for the esta¬ 
blishment of his seraglio or palace. It is here, 
' in the bosom of luxury, that the Grand Signor 
(as he has been emphatically named by the 


Ku l ; nr the restitution ofCniMantinople and tin* Tut I ish li»nfj*l.i-’ 
Umi'%, sic C.iiileimr ip 102—UK).), Duca^ {<. 42. \ with Thu i not, 
Tourncfort, and the Rat of our modern trut t*ll» rs. Funn a uL r autn 
picture of the greatness, population, &.r ol Comlantmople and the 
Ottoman impirt’(Ahreije de l’Histoirc Ottomane. inui 1 |» It)— 
21 ), \\o ma\ Jearn, that in the tear lntU), the Mo-Itnit> iu*relc-i 
numerous in the capital than lilt Christians oi m-ti flit- Jeu* 
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CHAP Italians) appears to reign over Europe and Asia ; 
but bis person on the shores of the Bosphorus 
may not always be secure from the insults of an 
hostile navy. In the new character of a moseh, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia was endowed with an 
ample revenue, crowned with lofty minarets, and 
surrounded with groves and fountains, for the 
devotion and refreshment of the Moslems. The 
same model was imitated in the jttnu or royal 
moschs; and the first of these was built, by Ma¬ 
homet lemself, on the ruins of the church of the 
holy apostles, and the tombs of the Greek em¬ 
perors. On the third day after the conquest, 
the grave of Abu Ayub or Job. who had fallen 
in the first siege of the Arabs, was revealed in a 
vision ; and it is before the sepulchre of the mar¬ 
tyr, that the new sultans arc girded with the 
sword of empireConstantinople no longer 
appertains to the Homan historian; nor shall 1 
enumerate the civil and religious edifices that 
were profaned or erected by its Turkish masters : 
the population was speedily renewed: and before 
the end of September, five thousand families 
of Anatolia and Romania had obeyed the royal 
mandate, which enjoined them, under pain of 
death, to occupy their new habitations in the 
capital. The throne of Mahomet was guarded 
by the numbers and fidelity of his Moslem sub¬ 
jects : but his rational policy aspired to collect 

,M The Turft\ or sepulchral monument nf Aim A\ul», is de¬ 
scribed and engraved in the Tableau General de rKmpitc Ottoman 
(Pans, 17*7, in lar^c folio*!, a work Qf lew use, perhaps, thaii lna*,- 
mticrncc itmu. i p 305, 30f) J, 
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the remnanl of the Greeks: :mrl they returned in ( HAT 
crowds, as soon as they were assured of their lives, 
their liberties, and the free exercise of their reli¬ 
gion. In the election and investiture of a patri¬ 
arch, the ceremonial of the Byzantine court was 
revived and imitated. With a mixture of satis¬ 
faction and horror, tlici beheld the sultan on his 
throne; who delivered into the hands of Gcn- 
nadius the crosier or pastoral staff, the symbol of 
his ecclesiastical office; who conducted the patri- 
aicli to the gate of the seraglio, presented liini with 
an horse richly caparisoned, and directed the vizirs 
and bashaws to lead him to the palace which had 
been allotted for his residence". The churches 
of Constantinople were shared between the two 
religions: their limits were marked: and, till it 
was infringed by Selim, the grandson of Mahomet, 
the Greeks'” enjoyed above sixty years the benefit 
of this equal partition. Encouraged by the minis¬ 
ters of the divan, who wished to dude the fanati¬ 
cism of the sultan, tile Christian adrocates presumed 
to allege that this division had been an act, not of 
generosity, but of justice; not a concession, but a 


Phranzafl in. c. J»)} relates the ceremony, which hai possibly 
hcen adorned in the Greek reports, to each other, and to the Katin' 
The fact is confirmed hy Kmanuol Malaxus, who wrote, m \ ulnar 
Greek, the llihiory of the Patriarchs after the takingof (ouManii- 
noplc, inserted m the Turco-Gnecia of Ctusius (1 v p 101) — ; 
Bui the most patient reader will not believe that Mahmnel 
adopted the Catholic form, ** San eta Tnnitas quae mihi donavit 
“ iinperium te m patriarcham novae Roma? delimit ” 

. Frofli the Turco-Gr.rcia of Cnwus, Arc. Spondanus (A. 1) 
14M, X°. 'JJ 14S8, N°. l6.) describes the slavery and dojnc-itic 
quarrefs of the Greek church The patriarch who succeeded Gen- 
nadius, threw himself in despair into a well. 
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compact: and that if one half of the city had 
been taken h\ storm, the other moiety had sur¬ 
rendered on the faith of a sacred capitulation. 
The original grant had indeed been consumed by 
fire; but the loss was supplied by the testimony 
of three aged Janizaries who remembered the 
transaction: and their venal oaths are of more 
weight in the opinion ofCantemir, than the positive 
and unanimous consent of the history of the times''. 

The remaining fragments of the (heck king¬ 
dom in Europe and Asia I shall abandon to the 
Turkish arms; but the final extinction of the two 
last dynasties"’ which have reigned in Constan¬ 
tinople, should terminate the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire in’the East. The despots of 
the Morca. Demetrius and Thomas'", the two 
surviving brothers of the name of l’M.juti.ocrs, 


Cantfinir (p. 101—l(ij j insists on th«* unanimous eon-rni ol 
(In*Turkish historians, ancient as well a-, modem, .uul ar-aue-, llial 
they would not have violated the rmtli to diinuudi their national 
glory, sum it is esteemed more honmirabh to take arm liv forte 
than liy composition. But, 1. 1 doulit tin? eun-.cut, ‘■nice he 
quotes nopaitieulai histouan, and the Turkish Annals of Eeun- 
t lax in-, alhni), without exeepiion, that Mjlinmel took Con L lauU- 
nople }nr vim ip. 3S?9 ”1?. The same argument may be lumetl m 

i.wound the Greeks of the tunes, who would not have forgotten 
tin- honourable and salutary treaty. Voltaire, as u-ual, preters the 
Turks ty tin. Christians. 

*•’ For the genealogy and fall of the Cnmncru of Trehizond, see 
Ducange iFain. B\zant ]». 103 «, for the last Palamlogi, the same 
accurate anlujiiarian (p. 5M4. 24",248.). TheP.ikeologi of Mont- 
feirat were not extinct till the next century; but they bad tor- 
gotten their Greek origin and kindred 

Wl In the worthless story of the disputes and misfortune ot the 
two brother'., Phrau/a (1. in. c 21—30 ) is too partial on the Mile 
of Thomas, Dueas (c. 44, 43.) is loo brief, and ChaleMidvIe- 
tl. \ in, i\, x t too dilluse and digressive. 
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wore astonished by the death of the emperor niAl 1 
Constantine, and the ruin of the monarchy. ^ . 

Hopeless of defence, they prepared, with the noble 
Greeks who adhered to their fortune, to seek a 
refuge iii Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman 
thunder. Their first apprehensions were dispelled 
by the victorious sultan, who contented himself 
with a tribute of twelve thousand ducats: and 
while his ambition explored the continent and the 
islands in search of prey, he indulged the Morea 
in a respite of seven y ears. Hut this respite was a 
period of grief, discord, and misery. The lnwiimi- 
liwi, the rampait of the Isthmus, so often raised 
and so often subverted, could not long be defended 
by three hundred Italian archers: the keys of 
Corinth were seized by the Tuiks: they returned 
from their summer excursions with a train of 
captives and spoil; and the complaints of the in¬ 
jured Greeks were heard with indifference and 
disdain. The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shep¬ 
herds and robbers, filled the peninsula with ra¬ 
pine and murder: the two .despots implored the 
dahgerous and humiliating aid of a neighbouring- 
bashaw ; and when he had quelled the revolt, his 
lessons inculcated the rule of their future conduct. 

Neither the ties of blood, nor the oaths which 
they repeatedly pledged in the communion and 
before the altar, nor the stronger pressure of ne¬ 
cessity, could reconcile or suspend their domestic 
quarrels. They ravaged each other’s patrimony 
With fire and sword: the alms and succours of the 
West were consumed in civil hostility; and their 
power was only exerted in savage and arbitrary , 
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CHAP, execution^. The distress and revenge of the 
weaker rival invoked their supreme lord; and, in 
Lc.Mil ilit the season of maturity and revenge, Mahomet de- 
A.Dt-iixi, dared himself the friend of Demetrius, and march¬ 
ed into the Moreawitli an irresistible force.' When 
he had taken possession of Sparta. " Von are too 
" weak,” said the sultan, “ to control this turhu- 
“ lent province: I will take jour daughter to my 
“ bed; and you shall pass the remainder of jour 
“ life in security and honour." Demetrius sighed 
and obeyed; surrendered his daughter and his 
castles; followed to Adrianoplc his sovereign and 
sun; and received for his own maintenance, and 
that of his followers, a city in Thrace, and the 
adjacent isles of Imbros, Lemnos, and Samo- 
thraee. lie was joined the next year by a com¬ 
panion of misfortune, the last of the Cojinf.njan 
race, who, after the taking of Constantinople by 
the Latins, had founded a new empire on the 
coast of the lllack Sca :: . In the progress of his 
Anatolian conquests, Mahomet invested with *a 
fleet and army the capital of David, who pre¬ 
sumed to style himself emperor of Trebizond* 1 ’; 
and the ncgociation was comprized in a short and 
peremptory question, “ Will you secure your life 

Sec the loss or conquest of Trtbuond in ('IhilnnithK >> .’1 j\. 
p, aOfl—‘-'(iO.j, IJuras ic. 4.'»), I'hran/.a il in. c 27-). anil Otn- 
teimr;p. 107 .J. 

a *’ Though Tournefort (tom. in. lettre xvu. p 17|J j &pr:ik- ot 
Trebizond as mal peuptee, Pcyssortd, the latest and 1110 M accurate 
obseivei, can tind 100,000 inhabitants (Comimree dc la M*r 
^imc, tom. 11 . p. 72. and for tike province, p jJ—00 ) Ip- pros- 
perity and trade arc perpetually disturbed by the factious qua riel-, 
of two (nld*. oi Janizaries, m one of which 30,000 Lazi aic ? nui- 
monly enrolled (Meinoires de Tott, tom. iii. p. I (j, 17.J. 
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“ and treasures by resigning your kingdom? or chap 
“had you rather forfeit your kingdom, your 111 , 
“ treasures, aud your life?" The feeble Com- 
nenus was subdued by his own fears, aud the 
example of a Musulman neighbour, the prince 
of Sinope ", who, on a similar summons, had 
yielded a fortified city with four hundred cannon 
and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. The eapi- >.t Tni«- 
tulation of Trebizond was faithfully performed; a’ij'j hh. 
and the emperor, with his family, was trans- 
ported to a castle in IIOmania: but on a slight 
suspicion of corresponding with the Persian 
king, David, and the whole Comnenian race, 
were sacrificed to the jealousy or avarice of the 
conqueror. Nor could the name of father long 
protect the unfortunate Demetrius from exile 
and confiscation; his abject submission moved 
the pity and contempt of the sultan; his fol¬ 
lowers were transplanted to Constantinople ; and 
his poverty was alleviated by a pension of fifty 
thousand aspers, till a monastic habit and a 
tardy death released Pakeologus from an earthly 
master. It is not easy to pronounce whether the 
servitude of Demetrius, or the exile of his bro¬ 
ther Thomas ", be the most inglorious. On the 
conquest of the Morca, the despot escaped to 


I ■Model Birt, l’linco of Sinope or Stnoplo, \ui |u» 
frluelly from ho copptr mines)u>f a ie\cuiit of «Ii><. ils 

(Choleniid I i\ p '.'.iS, if.ijl.1. Pey»syiim*l iC’o/nuien r *lr la Mer 
Noire, nun. 11 p loo.) ascribes to the modern city WOO mli&ht- 
t^nts. ,'lTiii aremiul emis enormous, \ct it i 1«\ ir.uhru 'with j 
people that wo become .ictpiamted willi tlioir wealth and miiiibcis 
y ,Spondanns (from Gobelin Comment l‘u If 1. \ 1 relate-, the 
arri\.d and reception of ihc despot Thomas at Home (A 1) Mol. 
N". j j t 
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UUP Corfu, and from thcncc to Italy, with some 
naked adherents: his name, his sufferings, and 
the head of the apostle St. Andrew, entitled him 
to the hospitality of the Vatican; and his 
misery was prolonged by a pension of six thou¬ 
sand dueats from the pope and cardinals. 
Ilis two sons, Andrew and Manuel, were edu¬ 
cated in Italy: but the eldest, contemptible to 
his enemies and burthensome to his friends, was 
degraded by the baseness of his life and mar¬ 
riage. A title was his^olc inheritance: and 
that inheritance he successively sold to the kings 
of France and ArragonDuring this transient 
prosperity, Charles the eighth uas ambitious of 
joining the empire of the East with the kingdom 
of Naples: in a public festival, he assumed the ap¬ 
pellation and the purple oi Augustus: the Creeks 
rejoiced, and the Ottoman already trembled, at 
the approach of the French chivalry \ Manuel 
Palaiologus, the second son, was tempted to re¬ 
visit his native country: his return might be 
grateful, and could not be dangerous, to the 


S' 1 Ryan act. dated A. I) I4w-I, Sept (>, ami lately transmuted 
from the aielmes of the Capitol in tin* ro\al hbrar\ of Paris, lhe 
Amlitw Paljpolomi-*, roer\ mi* the More.i, ami stipulating 
miiih 1 juivdir advantages, conveys to Charles VJ II. King of Fiance, 
the tuipuof ('onstuntmojih anti Trobizond (.‘sporulunus, A. 1). 

\ M tit* Foumiugne tMnn dt l\Af.idenue dt*s ln- 
m upturns, lom mii p \i\) —. 178 ) lias bestow*d a dis-erlatnm on 
this iialioii.il title, of whir li lie had obtained a copy from Rome. 

y* See Philippe de Comities fl. \ii. c. 14 ), who reckons with 
pleasnrt 1 tin. miinbei of Greeks who were prepmed to rhc,()j>nult» 
of an navigation, eighteen daysjourney from Valona to Con¬ 
stantinople, S.c. On 1 1ns occasion the Turkish empire was i*ued 
by the polity of Venice 
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Porte; he was maintained at Constantinople nivv. 
in safety and case; and an honourable train of 
Christians and Moslems attended liiifl to the 
grave. If there he some animals of so generous 
a nature that they refuse to propagate in a do¬ 
mestic state, the last of the Imperial race must 
he ascribed to an inferior kind; he accepted 
from the sultan’s liberality two beautiful fe¬ 
males ; and his sun iving son was lost in the habit 
and religion of a Turkish slave. 


The importance of Constantinople was felt and 
magnified in its loss; the pontificate of Nicholas 
the fifth, however peaceful and prosperous, was 
dishonoured by the tall of the Eastern empire; 
and the grief and terror of the Latins reviled, or 
seemed to revive, the old enthusiasm of the cru¬ 
sades. In one of the most distant countries of 
the West, Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, 
at Lisle in Flanders, an assembly of his nobles; 
and the pompous pageants of the feast were skil¬ 
fully' adapted to their fancy and feelings ". In 
the midst of the banquet, a gigantic Saracen en¬ 
tered the hall, leading a fictitious elephant, with 
a castle on his back: a matron in a mourning 
robe, the symbol of religion, was seen to issue 
from the castle; she deplored her oppression, and 
accused the slowness of her champions: the prin¬ 
cipal herald of the golden fleece advanced, bear- 


(Mil f .mil 
mini <>i 
LumiH*, 

A I )11 •! 


0; See the original feu-1 in Olmerdc la Marche 'MiMiumv-s-P j 
c. i.'tj/Kl •, with tin.- abstrjil and ob'cnainni' M M tie S" Pala\e 
iMemnin*' sur l.i (’hetnlerip, tom i. V in |> 18 -'— 1S** '• The 
jumAkA id llie jjlnaminl were distnipiplinl ros.il bird> 
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ing ou his fist a live pheasant, which, according 
to the rites of chivalry, he presented to the duke. 
At this extraordinary summons, l’hilip, a wise and 
aged prince, engaged his person and powers in 
the holy war against the Turks : his example was 
imitated by the barons and knights of the assem¬ 
bly; they swore to God. the Virgin, the ladies, 
and the plunsant ; and their particular rows were 
not less extravagant than the general sanction id' 
their oath. Hut the performance was made to 
depend on some future and foreign contingency ; 
and during twelve years, till the last hour of his 
life, the duke of Burgundy might be scrupu¬ 
lously, and perhaps sincerely, on the eve of his 
departure. Had every breast glowed with the 
same ardour; had the union of the Christians cor¬ 
responded with their bravery; had every coun¬ 
try, from Sweden to Naples, supplied a just 
proportion of cavalry and infantry, of men and 
money, it is indeed probable that Constantinople 
would have been delivered, and that the Turks 
might have been chased beyond the Hellespont 
or the Euphrates. Hut the secretary of the em¬ 
peror, who composed every epistle, and attended 
every meeting, JEneas Sylvius IJ ", a statesman and 


y* Jl was mnnd by an actual enumeration, that Sweden, (»nih- 
iaml, and Finland, contained 1,800,000 Imhimu men, and couse- 
t|iuiiily urn* Jar niori populous than at pui-uit. 

In the uur H54, Spondauus lias m\en ironi i Enr,i , < St Kins, 
a \icv\ of lhi* state of Europe, enriched with Ins mvn nhsenjlions 
That valuable annalist, anil thcltalun Muraton, will mutinue iIip 
series r»j events from ihc year J4r»3 to 14H1, the end of Mahomet's 
life, and of tin-, dupier 
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orator, describes from his own experience the ch.M’ 
repugnant state and spirit of Christendom. “It iMHI 
is a body," says he, “ without an head; a re- 
“ public without laws or magistrates. The pope 
“ and the emperor may shine as lofty titles, as 
“ splendid images; but lltcy are unable, to com- 
“ inand, and none are willing to obey : every 
“ state has a separate prince, and even prince 
“ has a separate interest. What eloquence could 
“ unite so many discordant and hostile powers 
“ under the same standard ? Could they be as- 
“ sembled in anus, who would dare to assume 
" tire oiliee of general ? What order could be 
" maintained ?—what military discipline ? Who 
“ would undertake to feed such an enormous 
“ multitude ? Who would understand their 
“ various languages, or direct their stranger and 
“ incompatible manners ? What mortal could rc- 
“ concile the English with the French, Genoa with 
“ Arragon, the Germans with the natives of Hun- 
“ gary and Bohemia? Tf a snralj number enlisted 
“ in the holy war, they must he overthrown by 
“ the infidels; if many, by their own weight and 
“ confusion.” Yet the same .Eneas, when he was 
raised to the papal throne, under the name of Pius 
the second, devoted his life to the prosecution of 
the Turkish war. In the council of Mantua he ex¬ 
cited some sparks of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; 
hut when the pontiff appeared at Ancona, to em¬ 
bark in person with the troops, engagements va- 
' nished in excuses; a precise day was adjourned to 
an indefinite term; and his effective army consisted 
of some German pilgrims, whom he was obliged 
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CIIAI’ to disband will] indulgences and alms, liegard- 
less of futurity, his successors and the powers of 
Italy were involved in the schemes of present 
and domestic ambition ; and the distance or 
proximity of each object determined, in their 
eyes, its apparent magnitude. A more enlarged 
view of their interest would hare taught them 
to maintain a defensive and naval war against 
the common enemy; and the support of Scan- 
derbeg and his brave Albanians might have pre¬ 
vented the subsequent invasion of the kingdom 
of Naples. The siege and saek of Otranto hr 
the Turks diffused a general consternation; and 
pope Sixtus was preparing to fly beyond the 
Alps, when tile storm was instantly dispelled 
Dsatlinf Ijy the death of Mahomet the second, in the 

M.iboiui-t . . 

II ntty-nrst year ox Ins age ’. His lofty genius 
^ aspired to the conquest of Italy: he was pos- 
Julye scssed of a strong city and a capacious harbour; 
and the same reign might have been decorated 


'**• Hrsnles ill** two annalists, iho nadei nun i oiiMilt fii.um.u.t 
(Utoria Civile, tom in. |>. 44-J)—4jn 1 for llir Turkish invasion of 
the kingdom of Naples. For the reign atnl cotnpuMs of Mahnimt 
II. 1 how occasionally used the Meinorie I-ionclic dc Moiuri In 
Ottnmuimi ili Giovanni Sagrcdo (Venezia, 1(>77. in 4tn : In 
peace and war, the Turk* have ever engaged the attention of 
the republic of Venice. All her dispatches and archives 
were open to a procurator of St Mark, and Sagiedo is not 
contemptible either in sense or style Yet he too bitterly hales 
the inhdels, he is ignorant of their language and maimers and 
his narrative, which allows only seventy panes to Mahomet II. 
(p fit}—140), becomes more copious and authentic • as he 
approaches the years Hi40 and lt>44, the term of the histone 
labour-of John Sagredo. 




\ I ir'i imn l.il:u.- ,m j.mu<]|nt li, fii.i! un- 

]iiu, I liill Iwrlh iiiiiiimii dn »jii,ii mlltiiimml Jiv ,i jin uiiiiit, 
Tillin' II,Hill 1 ,l||i| ll llllinillc ll.lll' Ini'll mu' 1 M I' I-]n i,i,| 111 

llii- mill, Tii' (ill'll, |'ii ■! nl Alilii-.tiiil iIh li.'li.ill-inn'(nii- 

lini'il in ilinLi -tiiiil,i!«Hii.i.'i, .iiiJ liu Iii-l null ii|iIimii, nf 
IVi("|iiii, \",'tlna ,(Vik’ini i , Zitii.ii.i-,,\t' nni'|iiili|| Inillr, lltr 
li,mu'll ilili:' in nl ilie (mm,in- Tlic ulinli' J!\..Hillin' miu.'- 
,w.'.n mlmiii in liilni> lus' jijiIii ilh Mini \ I), JINS, ,\ii 
limn lb iii\il |Hi -nl ill, I.uh'Ii, mill hiiiic mil,nu.il .ml limn 
Killin'jmlLii|fit, hill liu 1 trni imihiIiIihii 1 1 I) I’.'H', ilimi;li 
(lii,i|iir.i'nl iiinn i n|iiiHi', h uni I, - jiikiiur in nmu lm illi.m in 
III.IH'llllliVIHl' III lll.ll nl I'.tlli Till' till Illi ill till l'l( in ll I lllliili 
,m uiimi, but liu 1 1 .iliii’ nl Amui (iliumn i, (imumm, \illc- 
luiilnillll, \C ll dill,III! Ill 111 ill!' IlNiiTH.ll Hull - nl dl.llli'- fill 
lie-lie (In I'.in^L' Ills >u|i|'luiiniiiil «ml i, liu (nu'l. (■!" snj, 

I he rniiiijiiiiini|i(ilii (Tiri-.ti.ui,i, die F, mull, v Hj/jiiIihx, ililhu' a 
stc.uK liijhi uifi tin 1 iUiLiicsj nl tin' LmuT 1 ni]'in 
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CHAP. LXIX. 

Slate of Rome from the Twelfth Century.— Tem¬ 
poral Dominion of the Popes.—Serfdoms of the 
City.—Polrfieut Heresy of Arnold of Brescia. 
Restoration of the Republic.—The Senators.— 
Pride of the Romans.—Their Dbr.v.— Then are 
deprived of the. Election and Presence of the 
Popes, who retire to Avignon. -The Jubilee. - 
Sable Families of Rome.—Paul of the Cotonua 
and Cestui. 

chap. In the first ages of the decline and fall of the 

| yiv ° ... , 

Roman empire, our eye is invariably fixed on 
Nut.* ,mii the royal city, which had given laws to the fairest 
om'i! uf portion of the globe. We contemplate her for- 

tunes, at first with admiration, at length with 
A D lino . 1 , , 

—imiii pity, always with attention; and when that .atten¬ 
tion is diverted from the capital to the provinces, 
they arc considered as so many branches which have 
been successively severed from the Imperial trunk. 
The foundation of a second Home on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, has compelled the historian to 
follow the successors of Constantine; and our cu¬ 
riosity has bean tempted to visit the most remote 
countries of 'Europe and Asia, to explore the 
causes and the authors of the long decay of the 
Byzantine monarchy. By the conquest of Justi¬ 
nian, we haw been recalled to the banka of the 
Tvber, to the deliverance of the ancient metro¬ 
polis; but that deliverance was a change, or 
perhaps an aggravation, of servitude. Rome had 
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been already stripped of her trophies, her gods, 
and her Caesars: nor was the Gothic dominion, 
more inglorious and oppressive than the tyranny • 
of the Greeks. In the eighth century of the 
Christian a-ra. a religious quarrel,,the worship of 
images, provoked the llonums to assert their in¬ 
dependence: their bishop became the temporal, 
as well as the spiritual, father of a free people; 
and of the Western empire, which was restored 
by Charlemagne, the title anfl image still decorate 
the singular constitution of modern Germany. 
'Flic name of Home must yet command our invo¬ 
luntary respect: the climate (whatsoever may he 
its influence) wasTkHwger the same': the purity 
of ldood haabecn contaminated through a thousand 
channels; but the venerable aspect of her ruins, 
and the memory of past greatness, rekindled a 
spark of the national character. The darkness of 
the middle ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy 
of our notice. Nor shall I dismiss the present 
work till J have reviewed the state and revolutions 
of the Romav erry, which acquiesced under the 
absolute dominion of the pops, about the same 
time that Constantinople was enslaved by the 
Turkish arms. 

. 1 The alibi? Dulin-., ulm, with less t;tnnis than his Miree-.-rfir 
Montesquieu, lias .1 eiivd anil uiajrnihed tin* influence uf oliiu.it*, 
object to himself ilit devnit racy ol the Homans and ltoiju.ni> 
To the first oi thew examples he replies, 1. That the elian,^* is It*» 
real than appaii'iit, .iml that the modern Romans |muleuily con- 
< e.U in themsehes the tirtues of their anreMnis •.* 1 hat the air* 
the soil, and the climate* of Roinehave suflered a gnat and usible 
alteration iKcflcximii Mir la Poesijf et Mir la Pemtiire, |mi 1 11 

'ect if)). 
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c li \p In tlic beginning of the twelfth century , tin 
'^ |N; ier;i of the first crusade. Home was reiered by the 
Tlu' Latins, as tile metropolis of the world, as tile 

K, throne of the pope and tin- emperor, who, from 
1 ,u - the eternal eitv, .deri\ ed their title, their honours. 

in mi-> fit . . , 

I!., in. , and the right or exerase ol temporal dominion. 
After so long an interruption, it may not he use¬ 
less to lepeat that the sneeessors of Charlemagne 
and the Olhos were eliosen hevonil the Rhine in 
a national diet; Imt^hat these princes were eon- 
tent. with the humble names of kings of (icmiany 
and Italy, till they had passed the Alps and the 
Apennine, to seek their Imperial crown on tin 
hanks of the Tyber At some distance from the 
city, their approach was saluted hy a long proees- 
sion of the clergy and people with palms and 
crosses ; and the terrific emblems of wohes and lions, 
of dragons and eagles, that floated in the military 
hauuers, represented the departed legions and co¬ 
horts of the republic. The royal oath to maintain 
the lihei ties of Home was thrice reiterated, at the 
bridge, the gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican ; 
and the distribution of a customary donative feebly 
imitated the magniliecncc of the first (‘.Tsars. 
In the church of St. Peter, the coronation was 


- Titt* it ultT h i* - hero '■u In.uj .ilisrnl bom Home, tli.il I vtoulil 
.hKim* linn 10 no tilt cl 01 icu» tv llu. xlivili rh.ijiti r, m llu. ixlli\n- 
1111111' ni till** Ul-lolA 

• Tin* ruhiii.iliun ut llu fh rm.m enijieriu * il Home, mort 
ci.illv in llu* ^nil u'litun, is lirst n-jm'senlf<l inun i)»c oiiriiwI mo¬ 
nument- bv Alm.tlori (Anlujuitat ltali.c nieilii ,1'ai, imn r ilis-ii- 
t.u u p ud t \i' i, anti Cenm (Monument Ooniui Pont if loin n 
ili-s m |i 'jdi , iliel.itler of whom I tmly kiiou limn llu-f 
cstiotl ol St liniuli * liisi tlfs Allemamb, torn, m |i ‘J *> '*—-'Ob) 
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perfumed l»y liis successor: the uiice ofllod was < ||.\I'. 
confounded with (hat of the })Co]tIe ; and the pub- 
lit* consent was declared in the acclamations of, 

" 1 ,01 life and victory to our lord the])o|ie' long 
" life and victory to our lord tile emperor 1 longlife 
“ and victory to the Homan and Teutonic aimics' 1 ’ 1 
The names of Cicsar and Augustus, the laws of 
Constantine and .Justinian, the example of Charle¬ 
magne and Otho, estahlished the supreme domi¬ 
nion of tin- emperors; their title and image was 
engraved on the papal coins and their jurisdic¬ 
tion was marked liv the sword of justice, which 
they delivered to the product of the city. Hut 
every Homan prejudice was awakened In the 
name, the language, and the manners, of a Har- 
harian lord. The Conors of Saxony or Franconia 
were the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy ; nor could 
they exercise the discipline of civil and military 
power, which alone secures the obedient' ■ of a 
distant people, impatient of servitude, though 
perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, and once 
only, in his life, each emperor, with an army 
of Teutonic vassals, descended from the Alps. 1 
have described the peaceful order of his entry and 
coronation; hut that order was commonly dis- 


* K\treitui Romano cl Teulonirn 1 The latter wji ln»ih Mm 
on! Jell. Imt I In IninuT was iwi more lli.ni in.ijlii nmiii'ii- imihi i 

' Miir.ilnii ha> irrun ihe series oi the jiaji.il (mil. A ni ■•jmt u 
lorn n «li>. xwu ji '»tS — '»M ) lie find-nul\ inn muit iaih.lh.in 
the\i ir # £0(i lilt 1 .lie «till extant frmii I, to 111 t" I * •» I \ mill 
.uliliiioii oi tin ri mninn emjieror, none remain "1 (in^m\ Nil oi 
l rh.ni 1 1 , 1ml in those id 1’asclul II lie seem- to ha\e icnonneed 
1 hi'- bailee ol ih jx mimic 
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talk'd In (lie clamour and sedition of tlie Roman 
wlio enconntered their sovereign as a foreign im ri¬ 
der : his departure was always speedy, and often 
shameful i and, in the absence of a long reign, his 
authority was insulted, and his name was forgot tin. 
The progress of independence in dormant' and 
Italy undermined the foundations of the Impeli.d 
sovereignty, and the triumph of tic popes was the 
deliverance of Home. 

Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had pre¬ 
cariously reigned liy the right of conquest; but 
tlie authority of the pope was founded oil the soft, 
though more solid, basis of opinion and habit. 
The removal of a foreign influence restored and 
endeared tlie shepherd to bis flock. Instead of 
the arbitrary or venal nomination of a German 
court, the vicar of Christ was freely chosen by tlie 
college of cardinals, most of whom were either 
natives or inhabitants of the city. Tlie applause 
of the magistrates and people confirmed bis 
election; and tile ecclesiastical power that was 
obeyed in Sweden and Britain, had ken ultimately 
derived from the suffrage of the llomans. The 
same suffrage gave a prince, as well as a pontiff, 
to the capital. It was universally believed, that 
Constantine had invested the popes with the tem¬ 
poral dominion of Koine; and the boldest civilians, 
tlie most profane sceptics, were satisfied with dis¬ 
puting the right of the emperor and the validity 
of his gift. The truth of the fact, the authenticity 
of his donation, was deeply rooted in the ignorance 
and tradition of four centuries: and the fabulous 
origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. 



or Tin: human empire. 


The name of Datum its or Lord was inscribed on cjjaI 1 
the coin of the bishops: their title was aeknow- 1X1X 
lodged by acclamations and oaths of allegiance, ruin, 
and with the free, or .reluctant, consent of the 
German Cavils, they had long exercised a su¬ 
preme or subordinate jurisdiction over the city 
and patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the 
popes, which gratified the prejudices, w.u not 
incompatible with the liberties, of j(0111c; and a 
more critical inquiry would have revealed a still 
nobler source of their power; the gratitude of a 
nation, whom they had rescued from the heresy 
and oppression of the (deck tyrant. In an age of 
superstition, it should seem that the union of tile 
royal and sacerdotal characters would mutually 
fortify each other; and that the kevs of l’aiadise 
would he thi' surest pledge of earthly obedience. 

The sanctity of the oflice might indeed be de¬ 
graded by the personal vices of the man. Hut the 
scandals of the tenth centurv were obliteiated by unx 
the austere and more dangerous virtues of Gre¬ 
gory the seventh and his successors; and in the 
ambitious contests which tliev maintained tor the 
rights of the church, their sufferings or their 
success must equally tend to increase the popular 
veneration. They sometimes wandered in po¬ 
verty and exile, the victims of persecution: and 
the apostolic zeal with which they offered them¬ 
selves to martyrdom, must engage the favour 
and sympathy of every Catholic breast. And 
sometimes, thundering from the Vatican, they 
treated, judged, and deposed the kiugs of the 
world: nor could the proudest Homan be dis- 
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CH \i>. graced by submitting to a priest, whose l'eet were 
kissed, and wlio.se stirrup was held, by the suc¬ 
cessors of Charlemagne". Eum the temporal in¬ 
terest of the city should have protected in peace 
and honour the residence of the popes; from whence 
a \ain and lazy people derived the greatest part of 
ijfm-iie their subsistence and riches. The fixed revenue 
of the popes was probably impaired; many of the 
old patrimonial estates, both in Italy and the pro¬ 
vinces. had been invaded by sacrilegious hands; 
nor could the loss be compensated In the claim, 
rather than the possession, of the more ample gifts 
of Pepin and his descendants. But the Vatican 
and Capitol were nourished by the incessant and 
increasing swarms of pilgrims and suppliants: the 
pale of Christianity was enlarged, and the pope 
and cardinals were overwhelmed by the judgment 
of ecclesiastical and secular causes. A new juris¬ 
prudence had established in the Latin church the 
right and practice of appeals'; and from the 
North and W est, the bishops and abbots were 
invited or summoned to solicit, to complain, 
to accuse, or to justify, before the threshold of 

r ' Set Dmaiuc, media.* tt iuIiuij.* Luimiji tom u. p. 

Mh4, .him Si an , 'lhii humane paid b\ l.in^i io aieh- 
hi'liop-., and l*\ \awU in tin tr loub Sflnmdl, ttmi. in p i'tilf 
and ltva- the nut- 1 po!u\ tif Bonn, to rnnlouiid the in.iikb of 
filial and ol feudal •■ubjerlioii 

7 Th< ap|H i jl- from all ihc chun Ik' lo tIn Unman pound, die 
deplored 1»\ the zeal ni St Bernanl uie C(uwdci«i.iu»iic, I in Inin 
ji p 4 .i|—44 J edit Mdlullnn, Veiiet 17 *0) and 1 1n judgment of 
Flfun : Dim out * Mir 1 'Iiisi I'iccle-utii tjue, iv „v v 11.■ hui the 
‘•amt, win* iulieu'd in tile fa 1 m decretals cotideuniH only the dbu*>e 
ol the~e appeals , ilic more enlightened historian musturates the 
origin, and rejects the principles, ol ibis new jurisprudence 
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the apostles. A rare prodigy is once recorded, t -]j 
that two horses, belonging to the archbishops of TXIX 
iMentz and Cologne, repassed the Alps, vet laden ^ 
with gold and silver": hut it was soon understood, 
that the success, both of the pilgrims and clients, 
depended much less on thejnsticeoftlieircau.se 
than on the ■value of their offering. The wealth 
and piety of these strangers were ostentatiously 
displayed: and their expellees, sacred or profane, 
circulated in various channels for the emolument 
of tile Homans. 

Such powerful motives should have firmly at- [|]<llt 
lachcd the Voluntary and pious obedience of the rum.a 
Homan people to their spiritual and tcmjtoral n,!,/ 
tether, lint the operation of prejudice and in¬ 
terest is often disturbed by the sallies of ungovern¬ 
able passion. The Indian who fells the tree, that 
he nine gather the fruit", and the Arab who 
plundeis the caravans of commerce, are actuated 
by the same impulse of savage nature, which over¬ 
looks the future in the present, and reliui|uishcs 
for momentary rapine the long and secure posses¬ 
sion of the most important blessings. And it was 
thus, that the shrine of St. Refer was profaned 
by the thoughtless Romans; who pillaged the 


H (jcinuriia. . . . buimn.irii mm 'jii’iui nuu-ti ndulo- 

lmnua repdliuni mull Noun-J (pi.mdo lui’icmis aurum Hnma 
K’fudit' El uunc Uomaiioruin roii'ilio id u-mpjLimi rum oredi- 
inus t Hi nuiul dt* ( uiMdcrotionr, 1 ill i* J p El7 The lirsi 
word-, uf the pas-JiiC are uhsrure, and jmihalily ( mrupi. 

y^.md Its siuxaaesdt la IamiM-mc wtdenl amn du fruit, il L 
i , oujm , iii I’.irhte au pied et uieilleni le fruit \ «ula It? ;juu\ernc- 
inent # dt vpiiiii|in- iI^prit d<‘T> Loix, 1 \ c Id. 1 - and passion ami 
i^unraiiri* arc jiuays despotic 
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CHAP, offerings, and wounded the pilgrims, without 
computing the number and \alue of similar visits, 
wliich they prevented by their inhospitable sacri¬ 
lege. Even tlie influence of superstition is fluc¬ 
tuating and precarious: and the slave, whose reason 
is subdued, will often be delivered by his avarice or 
pride. A credulous devotion for the fables and 
oracles of the priesthood, most powerfully acts on 
the mind of a Barbarian : yet. such a mind is the 
least capable of preferring imagination to sense, of 
sacrificing to a distant motive, to an invisible, 
perhaps an ideal, object, the appetites and interests 
of the present world. In the vigour of health ami 
youth, his practice will perpetually contradiet his 
belief; till the pressure of age, or sickness, or cala¬ 
mity, awakens his terrors, and compels him to 
satisfy the double debt of piety and remorse. T 
have already observed, that the modern times of 
religious indifference are the most favourable to the 
peace and security of the clergy. Under the reign 
of superstition, they had much to hope from the 
ignorance, and much to fear from the violence, of 
mankind. The wealth, whose constant increase 
must have rendered them the sole proprietors of 
the earth, was alternately bestowed by the repentant 
father and plundered by the rapacious son: their 
persons were adored or violated; and the same 
idol, by the hands of the same votaries, was placed 
of Rome 011 the altar, or trampled in the dust. In the feudal 
agaimt the system of Europe, arms were the title of distinction 
popc and the measure of allegiance; and amidst their 
tumult, the still voice of law and reason was seldom 
heard or obeyed. The turbulent Romans dis- 
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dained the yoke, and iusidted the impotence, of < hap 
their bishop 1 ; nor would his education or cha- 
racter allow him to exercise, with decency or 
effect, the power of the sword. The motiu-s of 
his election and the frailties of his life were ex¬ 
posed to their familiar obsecration ; and proximity 
must diminish the reverence, which his name and 
his decrees impressed on‘a barbarous world. This 
difference has not escaped the notice of our philo¬ 
sophic historian: “ Though the name and au- 
*■ thority of the court of Home were so terrible 
“ in the remote countries of Europe, which were 
“ sunk in profound ignorance, and were entirely 
“ unacquainted with its character and conduct, 

“ the pope was so little revered at home, that 
“ his inveterate enemies surrounded the gates of 
“ Rome itself, and even controlled his govern- 
“ mint in that city; and the ambassadors, who, 

“ from a distant extremity of Europe, carried to 
“ him the humble, or rather abject, submissions 
" of the greatest potentate of the age, found the 
“ utmost difficulty to make their way to him, and 
‘‘ to throw themselves at his feet 11 .” 


10 In a lire rmiuisation with In rountp man Adn.ui 1\ John 
ol Salisbury ar ruses (he dvaiue ot ihc pope aud rlerg) Prminri- 
jrrnn drnpmnt <pnha, a< si thesaurus Crusi studeant repararc. St il 
lecte cum cis agit Altissmius, <|itimiam rt ipsi aliis et sa*pt uhv-i- 
»U3 }ituiiinihus'd.m sunt in dnvptnmeui ulr Nugis Curidhum, 1 \i 
r. i’4. p 387 In the next page, hr blames the rashness and infi¬ 
delity of the Romans, whom their bishops vainly stimt* to emu date 
hy lidts instead of virtues. It is pit) that this ini-.rellaneous writer 
lias not guru us less morality and iniditimi, and more pictures of 
himself and the times 

11 IInine’s History n| Knaland,\ol i p 4|p ' The-dinewliter 
hasjiiun us,iio,n Fit/-Stej>hen,.i ‘ingiilai a<l of irueltv prrprlr.ilol 
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i ll u 1 Sinct’ till- ])rimitivc times, the wealth of the 
, IAIX popes was exposed to cmy, their power to oppo- 

• s .. sition, and their persons to violence. But the 

",,u \'n long hostility of tlie mitre and the ennui increased 
^P ins" the numbers, and inllamed the passions, of their 
enemies. The deadly factions of the (friclplis and 
Ghibclines, so fatal io Itah. could never be em¬ 
braced with truth or constancy by the Tinmans, 
the subjects and adversaries both of the bishop 
and emperor; but their support was solicited by 
both parties; and they alternately displayed in 
their banners the keys of St. Peter and the dor- 
man eagle. Gregory the seventh, who may be 
adored or detested as the founder of the papal 
monarchy, was driven from Home, and died in ex¬ 
ile at Salerno. Kix-and-thirty of his successors 1 ', 
till their retreat to Avignon, maintained an un¬ 
equal contest with the Homans: their age and 
dignity were often violated ; and the churches, in 
the solemn rites of religion, were polluted with 
sedition and murder. A repetition ’’ of such ca¬ 
pricious brutality, without connection or desigu, 

<>n iliL < li izy bvUeoflroy, (lie l.itlur of Hcrny II “ \\ hen lirwa-* 
“ master of Normandy, tin rlupUi ot N-c/ presumed, without hi-* 
“ consent, lo proceed to ilu election of a bishop upon which he 
“ ordtiol all of them, with tile ln-hop elecl, lo he easti.ited, and 
** made all llicir testicle*, In hiounhl iuni ill a pl.ittei ” ()f llie pain 
and danger they inijjhl justly complain , yet, since th*y had \owed 
chd'.tit), Jit* deprived them of a supeifluous iteasure. 

1 * From Leo IX. and fire^oi) VII. an auihcntic and coniein- 
porary series oi tile lives of the popes by iliecaidmal of Anauoii, 
Pandulplius Ptsanus, Henianl f*uido, &r is m-eiled m the I Laima 
Historians of Mural on ; tom m P i p--77—hsi. >, and has bet n 
always befou my eyis 

l * Tin dali ol veil* hi lilt* ui.ii r 'iii,mat throughout ibis chaplti 
be imdeMoud as i.n ll irte r « mi*s lo ilit AiiiuL of Mmatori, my oidi- 
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would bo tedious ami disgusting; and I shall coil- (li \i 
tent inyself with some events of the twelfth ecu- ^ 
tury, which represent the state of the popes and 
the city. On Holy Thursday, while Paschal of- 11 
liciated before the altar, he was interrupted by the -m« 
clamours of the multitude, who imperiously de¬ 
manded the confirmation of a favourite magistrate. 

Ilis silence exasperated their fury : his pious re¬ 
fusal to mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was 
encountered with menaces and oaths, that he 
should be the cause and the witness of the public 
ruin. During the festival of Easter, while the 
bishop and the clergy, barefoot and in procession, 
visited the tombs of the martyrs, they were twice 
assaulted, at the Bridge of St. Angelo, and before 
the t'apitol, with vollies of stones and darts. The 
houses of his adherents were levelled with the 
ground: l’asehal escaped with difficulty and dan¬ 
ger : he levied an army in the patrimony of 
St. Peter; and his last days were embittered by 
suffering and inflicting the calamities of civil war. 

The scenes that followed the election of his sue- lai.i n n 
eessor Gelasius the second were still more scan- '* ,ms 

11 l|l 

dalous to the church and city. Cencio Frangi¬ 
pani", a potent and factious baron, burst into 
the assembly furious and ip arms: the cardinals 

uai\ and e\eelluit hiikIc*, Hr u-e-, and indeed quotes v ith tin- 
freedom oi a linger, Ins *»riul Collection of ihe Italian IIj«- 
Lorians, m xx\m wdiiim- , and as that tiea-uie 11 m in\ li¬ 
brary, 1 hate thought it an amu-emenl, if not n dut\, to consult 
the oiimtiaH 

] 4 J cannot retrain from tranM-ribm,- tin hiJi-coloured void* of 
HariduIjJllus Pkiiiu-* 'p ’3Hf ^ Hoc-amlino n.munis pacis alijiie 
turbator jam fatns (Vniiii- 1’raiapine, mon draumis ■uuiKini-'-mii 
‘'ibiian^et ab liras pecloribu-i traliem lon*».i •u'-piria, <n unctu- retro 
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ell \p were stri|>pccl. heatcn, and tram plod midor foot; 

. and lio seized, without pity or respect. tho \ioar ot 
Christ hy the throat, Gcliisius was dragged by 
liis hair along tho ground, bulleted with blows, 
wounded with spurs, and bound with an iron 
chain in the house of his brutal tyrant. An in¬ 
surrection of the people delivered their bishop : 
the rival families opposed the violence ot the 
Frangipani; and Cencio, who sued for pardon, 
repented of the failure, rather than of the guilt, 
of his enterprise. Not many dajs had elapsed, 
when the pope was again assaulted at the altar. 
While his friends and enemies were engaged 
in a bloody contest, he escaped in his sacerdotal 
garments.. In this unworthy bight, which ex¬ 
cited the compassion of the lloman matrons, 
his attendants were scattered or unhorsed; and, 
in the fields behind the church of St. l’eter, his 
successor was found alone and half-dead with fear 
and fatigue. Shaking the dust from his feet, 
the apostle withdrew from a city in which his 
dignity was insulted and his person was endan¬ 
gered ; and the vanity of sacerdotal ambition is 
mealed in the involuntary confession, that one 
emperor was more tolerable than twenty 1 '. These 
examples might suffice; hut I cannot forget the 

gladio sine more rucurrit, vab .is uc fores- eoulrepit Kcelesum fu- 
ribundus mtroiit, inde tfustodr reinotn papain per gulain acctpir, 
distruxit, pu^n^ calcibusquc pereussit, et taiujuam brutum animal 
mtru limen vcdciur aenter Ktlcaribus crueiiuvit 1 ft latio tantum 
dotninum per oapillns et brat hia, Jesft btnm interim donniente, 
ditraxit, ail (Ionium usque dcduxil, imhi eatenaut et iinlnsii 
»’ Kpi (nram Deoil hulesiadieo, m unqiwni pnsubdeesstt, mal- 
leui uiiuni nn(K j.tlornu tjuum tot donuim '\ il Otbn. U p. .IliK 1 
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sufferings ot' tnu pontiffs of the same age. the (ini' 
second and third of tin-name of Lucius. The IAIX 
former, as lie ascended in hattie-nrruy to assault l-m m- li 
the Capitol, was struck on the temple by a stone, n i, n 
and expired in a few days. The latter was se- \ 11 , 1 > u f/s! 
\erely wounded in the persons of his servants, -no 
In a civil commotion, several of his priests had 
been made prisoners; and the inhuman Homans, 
reserving one as a guide for his brethren, put out 
their eves, crowned them with ludicrous mitres, 
mounted them oil asses with their faces to the tail, 
and extorted an oath, that, in this wretched con¬ 
dition, they should offer themselves as a lesson to 
the head of the church. I lope or fear, lassitude or 
remorse, the characters of the men, and the circum¬ 
stances of the times. niCht sometimes obtain an in- 
terval of peace and obedience: and the pope was 
restored with joyful acclamations to the Lateral) or 
Vatican, from whence he had been driven with 
threats and violence. Hut the root of mischief was 
deep and perennial; and a momentary calm was 
preceded and followed by such tempests as had al¬ 
most sunk the bark of St. Peter. Home continually 
presented the aspect of war and discord: the 
churches and palaces were fortified and assaulted by 
the factions and families; and, after giving peace to 
Europe. Calistus the second alone had resolution \-*l‘ ,,J ' n - 
and power to prohibit the use of private arms m the — i u-t 
metropolis. Among the nations who revered the Jj ""' 1 ' 11 
apostolic throne, the tumults of Rome provoked aim do 
a general indignation; aud, in a letter to his dis¬ 
ciple .Eugenios the third, St. Hernard, with the 
sharpness of his wit and zeal, lias stigmatised the 
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vices of the rebellious people 1 . " Who is ig- 
" norant,” says the monk of Clainaux, "of the 
“ vanity and arrogance of the Komans? a nation 
" nursed in sedition, cruel, uutractable, and 
“ scorning to obey, unless they are too feeble to 
" resist. When they promise to serve, they aspire 
"to reign; if they swear allegiance, thev watch 
“ the opportunity of revolt; yet they rent their 
“ discontent in loud clamours if jour doors, 01 
“ your counsels, are shut against them. Dextrous 
" in mischief, they have never learnt the science of 
" doing good. Odious to earth and heaven, im- 
“ pious to God, seditious among themselves, jea- 
" Ions of their neighbours, inhuman to strangers, 
" they love no one, by no one are they beloved; 
" and while they wish to inspire fear, they live in 
" base and continual apprehension. Thev will 
" not submit; they know not how to govern; faith- 
" less to their superiors, intolerable to their equals, 
“ ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike im- 
“ pudent in their demands and their refusals. 
“ Lofty in promise, poor in execution : adulation 
“ and calumny, perfidy and treason, are the fami- 
" liar arts of their policy.” Surely this dark por¬ 
trait is not coloured by the pencil of Christian 
charity''; yet the features, however harsh and 


lfl yin«l lam nmum soculi qnam proton ia et rervicoMtas Rniu.i- 
nnrum ? Guis inMieta pari, lumullui aspirin, jicus iinniitii ft m- 
trurt.ibilis usque adliuc, "iibdi nrsn.i, nisi cum non\.det reMsterc 
(tic ('ntwiii t&[ 1 iv c.’J |> 4-1 1 i Tin* saint uk(&breath,.mdihen 
beams iiLumi - Hi, mwo un,r it t.i lo, iitriijur mjrccre ni^n-i , A.r 
[]i 41 < i 

Homan rili/eu, IVtiauh takes leaxr toohscru, ili^lli* i- 
nard, ilmueb a .mil, hju man. dial lie nnalit lie pin\oked b\ 
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ugly, express a li\>' 1 \ resemblance of the Romans nnr 
of the twelfth century ' 

The Jews had rejected tile Christ when he ap- iv.hm.il 
])eaivd among them in a plebeian character: and l \ r 'i„i 1 |'!!i 
the Romans might jilead their ignorance of his 
vicar when he assumed the pomp and pride of a 
temporal sovereign. In the busy age of the cru¬ 
sades. some sparks of curiosity and reason were 10- 
kindh'd in the Western world: the heresy of 15 ul- 
gaiia. the l’aulieiau sect, was successfully trans¬ 
planted into the soil of Italy and France; the 
(luoslie visions were mingled with the simplicity 
of the gospel; and Use enemies of the clergy re¬ 
conciled their passions with their conscience, the 
desire of freedom with the profession of piety ". 

The trumpet of Roman liberty was first sounded 
by Arnold of Rrescia ", whose promotion in the* 
church was confined to the lowest rank, and who 
wore the monastic habit rather as a garb of poverty 

it -i ill 11 u nl, and |in-sitil\ irp.-ni ol !u In l* pa- i"ii, -Ni ■ Mi’iiiihh' 

-nr 1 1 \ i« ill iVtr.uijui. umi i |» Mill 

1 Buwiiiu-., in Jn- mi!' l<» tin.' a ill 1 \ ilmi’i «»l ln< A m i! , *i 'i 
fmi.nl a I ill and i.i-a i • i n 11 * in.d • •* iv •• In .i«I "I ll ,, m mi 
(’tiffin/, i«, and Stfu\»a:,t, t«» lIn* Ii.imim 1 i* ■!|i|>lu*-* all ill' -imd, 

1o llie lalli r all tin* ml, that i- I'd I thr i n . 

•9 The lien 1 ilti nf the xntli u 111 • • rj in.-; I" Imind mi Modi'Mill 
(lrMihit Hisi Kctk-n p 4111—4*7 , wh" rnriTt.iiu- a tanmralile 
opinion of Arnold nf Brr-na In iln- xth \olmm\ I « dr-uil'nl 
the H'lt nt‘ the PaulicT.iii's and lnil.»\\.,l their innrratioii tmni 
Aimenu to Thrai c and 1 hilti m i. It d\ aid h'r.mei 

The original pietitie-. nl Vriii'ld nl Ilri'Mii, irr diaun l»\ 

Ollio, bishop of l'rwiucn • C’hrun 1 mi r *1 dr (*’• u. I'lrdirm 
1 l i c. 27.1. li- c. VI. ), and in tin* Hid Im-d • «f»h* la. .mini', .t 
.piK.Mii nf'fnmthcr, who flourished A 1) l_ru, inth. inon'Mery of 
Paris near Basil (Fabric. Biblioi I-aim m«d n in lima* .Stalls, 
t * mi ut p. 174 , 175 .). The loiu, p.Hsa^r tii.it nlan.-.ii> Arnold, i-> 
produt 1 d by Guillmian (dc Helms HrluMui-, 1 mi « » p 308 1 
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than as an uniform of obedience. His adversaries 
could not deny the wit and eloquence which they 
severely felt: they confess with reluctance the 
specious purity of his morals; and his errors were 
recommended to the public by a mixture of im¬ 
portant and beneficial truths. In his theological 
studies, he had been the disciple of the famous 
and unfortunate .Abelard", who was likewise in¬ 
volved in tile suspicion of heresy: but the lover ot 
Mloisa w r as of a soft and flexible nature; and his 
ecclesiastic judges were edified and disarmed by 
the humility of his repentance. From this master, 
Arnold most probable imbibed some metaphysical 
definitions of the Trinity, repugnant to the taste 
of the times: his ideas of baptism and the cucharist 
are loosely censured; but a /xililical heresy was the 
source of his fame and misfortunes. ITc pre¬ 
sumed to quote the declaration of Christ, that his 
kingdom is not of this world: he boldly main¬ 
tained, that the sword and the sceptre were en¬ 
trusted to thq civil magistrate; that temporal 
honours and possessions were lawfully vested in 
secular persons: that the abbots, the bishops, and 
the pope himself, must renounce cither their state 
or their salvation; and that after the loss of their 
revenues, the voluntary tithes and oblations of 
the faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury 
and avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise 
of spiritual labours. During a short time, the 

Tlu- wiikt'il AVI I of wjn jiiiuH’d in-composing, wjlli 

much Imiy Awl Ic.miiriir, ilu* articles uf Abelard, Fouiqum. 
Hi i nisi-, hi hib Du imimam' C’liuijue. The dispute of Ahdanl 
and St Htnwrtl, nl t Iml.islit t ind pn itivc dmnit), i- well iiiutci- 
siorad by MoHit im v In mill Hi«i. Kota p 412—413 • 
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prtachcr was revered as a patriot; and the dis- 
content, or revolt, of Brescia against her bishop, ■ Ji. ^ 
was the first fruits of Jiis dangerous lessons. But 
the favour of the people is less permanent than 
the resentment of the priest; and after the heresy 
of Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the 
se-ond ', in the general council of the Lateran, 
the magistrates themselves were urged by preju¬ 
dice and fear to execute the sentence of the 
church. Italy could no longer afford a refuge; 
and the disciple of Abelard escaped beyond the 
Alps, till he found a safe and hospitable shelter in 
Zurich, now the first of the Swiss cantons. From 
a Homan station ai , a royal villa, a chapter of 
noble virgins, Zurich had gradually increased to 
a free and flourishing city; where the appeals of 
the Milanese were sometimes tried by the Impe¬ 
rial commissaries A In an ;,ge less ripe for refor¬ 
mation, the precursor of Zuinglius was heard with 

‘i -Damuatus ab illo 

Pra'aule, qui lmmerus vciitum coutitlgcre noatii* 

Nomen ab innoaid ducit laudabile vita. 

\Vc may applaud the dexterity and correctness of Lytuiiiiu*, who 
turn's the un poetical n.itne of Innocent II. into a compliment 

23 A Roman inscription of Static Turircnsts has been found at. 

Zurich (D’Anville, Notice dc l’ancicnnc Gaule, p 642—044.'); but 
it is without sufficient warrant, that the city and canton have 
usurped, and even monopolised, the names of Tigunuu and Pugus 
Tigurinus. 

34 Guilliman (de Rebu-. Helvetica, 1. in c p.lOl). 1 recapitulate- 
the donation (A. D 83.4.) of the cniptmr Lewis the Pious to luv 
daughter the abbess Hildqgardis. Cui tun nostrum Turcgujri in 
duculA Alamannue in pago Durgau^eiw, with villages, woods, 
meadows, waters, slaves, churches, &e a nobk mft. Charles* the 
Bald gave the jus monetae, the city was walled under OtHo 1. and 
the lint of the bishop of Fnsingen, 

Nubile Turagury nftdtarum ropiu ri nnn, , 

is re icated wit 4 * "e- ‘V 
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L\ 'x a rr kuse • a hrave and simple people imbibed, and 
long retained, the colour of his opinions; and his 
art, or merit, seduced the bishop of Constance, 
and even the pope’s legate, who forgot, for his sake, 
the interest of their master and their order. Their 
tardy zeal was quickened by the fierce exhortations 
of St. Bernard' ’; and the enemy of the church 
was driven by persecution to the desperate mea¬ 
sure of erecting his standard in Rome itself, in the 
face of the successor of St. Peter, 
ii.'. viimis, Yet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of 

discretion: he was protected, and had perhaps 
r. ilic been invited, by the nobles and people ; and in 
!u) i i 44 the service of freedom, his eloquence thundered 
over the seven hills. Blending in the same dis¬ 
course the texts of Livy and St. Paul, uniting the 
motives of gospel, and of classic, enthusiasm, he 
admonished the Romans, how strangely their pa¬ 
tience and the vices of the clergy had degenerated 
from the primitive times of the church and the 
city. He exhorted them to assert the inalienable 
rights of men*ahd Christians; to restore the laws 
and magistrates of the republic; to respect the 
name of the emperor; but to confine their shep¬ 
herd to the spiritual government of his floqk a '. 

2.1 Bernard, cpislol. exet, c\cvi. tom. i. p, 187—170. Amidst 
Ins invectives he drops a precious acknowledgment, qui, utinani 
quaiu sana? cs a et doctriiue quam district® est \it®. He owns 'that 
Arnold would be a \alualile acquisition for the jjhurch. 

*6 He ad\ ised the Romans, ^ 

Coiisiliis annisque ^ua moderamina-sEmma 
Arlutrin Iracture suo: nil juris ii) hSc re 
Pontifici sunmin, modicum enneedere l®gi 
Suadelui populo .Sic laesfc sjultus utrAque 
Majcstate, reura ^eminae se fecerat aula. , 
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Nor could his spiritual government escape the 
censure and control of the reformer; and the in- 
ferior clergy were taught by his lessons to resist 
the cardinals, who had usurped a despotic com¬ 
mand over the twenty-eight regions or parishes of 
Home ' 7 . The revolution was not accomplished 
without rapine and violence, the effusion of blood 
and the demolition of houses: the victorious fac¬ 
tion was enriched with the spoils of the clergy and 
the adverse nobles. Arnold of Brescia enjoyed, 
or deplored, the effects of his mission: his reign 
continued above ten years, while two popes. In¬ 
nocent the second and Anastasius the fourth, 
either trembled in the Vatican, or wandered as 
exiles in the adjacent cities. They vterc succeeded 
by a more vigorous and fortunate pontiff, Adrian 
the fourth *, the only Englishman who has as¬ 
cended the throne of St. Peter; and whose merit 
emerged from the mean condition of a monk, 
and almost a beggar, in the monastery of St. Al¬ 
bans. On the first provocation, of a cardinal killed 
or wounded in the streets, he cSs^ an interdict 
on the guilty people", and, from Christmas to 
Easter, Rome was deprived of the real or imagi¬ 
nary comforts of religious worship. The . Ro¬ 
mans had despised their temporal prince; they 
submitted with grief and terror to the censures 
of their spiritual father: their guilt was expiated 

27 Sec Baronius (A.D. 1148, N°. 38, .\Q.) from tin.* Vatican 
MSS. He loudly condemns Arnold (A.D. 1141, N u . 3\ as the 
.father of thq political heretics, whose influence then hurt him in 
France. 

88 'Hie English reader may consult the Biographia Britanmea, 
Adrian IV. , hut our own writers have added nothing to die faint 
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chap I>y penance, and the banishment of the seditious 
preacher was the price of their absolution. But 
the revenge of Adriau was yet unsatisfied, and 
the approaching coronation of Frederic Barba- 
rossa was fatal to the bold reformer, who had of¬ 
fended, though not in an equal degree, the heads 
of the church and state. In their interview at 
Viterbo, the pope represented to the emperor the 
furious ungovernable spirit of the Homans; the 
insults, the injuries, the fears, to which Ids person 
and his clergy ■ were continually exposed; and 
the pernicious tendency of the heresy of Arnold, 
which must subvert the principles of civil, as well 
as ecclesiastical, subordination. Frederic was con¬ 
vinced by thesfc arguineuts, or tempted by the de¬ 
sire of the Imperial crown; in the balance of am¬ 
bition, the innocence or life of an individual is of 
small account; and thfcir common enemy was 
sacrificed to a moment of political concord. After 
his retreat from Rome, Arnold had been pro¬ 
tected by the viscounts of Campania, from whom 
he was exto^ed by the power of Csasar: the 
prefect of the city pronounced his sentence; 
tioiV U mart y r °f freedom was burnt alive in the 
A 1 ) i I'.A presence of a careless and ungrateful people; and 
his ashes were cast into the Tyber, lest the heretics 
should collect and worship the relics of their 
masterThe clergy triumphed in his death: 
with Ms ashes, his sect was dispersed; his memory 
still lived in the minds of the Romans.. From his 
school they had probably derived a new article of 

2y Bebidc.s the historian and poet alzje&dy quoted, the last‘adven¬ 
tures of Arnold are related by the Biographer of Adrian IV. (Mu- 
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faith, that the metropolis of the Catholic church c'li.vl 1 
is exempt from the penalties of excommunication ^ ^ 
and interdict. Their bishops might argue, that 
the supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised 
over kings and nations, more especially embraced 
the city and diocese of the prince of the apostles. 

But they preached to the winds, and the same 
principle that weakened the effect, must temper 
the abuse, of the thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has encouraged a n, 
belief, that as early as the tenth century, in their lllf 
first struggles against the Saxon Otlios, the com- Dim 

monwealth was vindicated and restored by the se¬ 
nate and people of Rome; that two consuls were 
annually elected among the nobles, and that ten 
or twelve plebeian magistrates revived tho name 
and office of the tribunes of the commons'’. But 
this venerable structure disappears before the light 
of criticism. In the darkness* of the middle ages, 
the appellations of senators, of consuls, of the 
sons of consuls, may sometimes be discovered’ 1 . 

30 Ducange (Glos*’. Latinitatis media? et infim# JEutu, Du \k- 
c hones, tom. ii. p. 7~Q-) gives me a quotation from Blond us (dirad. 
ii. 1. ii.): Duo consults ex nobilitatc quotannis fiebant, qui ad ve- 
tustum consulum exemplar summae rcrum praecssent, And in Sigo- 
nius (dc Regno Italia?, 1. vi. Opp. tom. ii. p 40U ) I read of the con¬ 
suls and tribunes o£ the xth century. Both Blondus, and e\ en 
Sigonius, too freely copied the classic method of supplying from 
reason or fancy the deficiency of records. 

In the panegyric of Berengarius (Muratori, Script. Rer Ital. 
tom. ii. P. i. p. 408J a Roman is mentioned as comulis natus in the 
beginning of the xth century. Muratori (dissert, v discolors in tile 
years 95 JF*nd 956 , Gratianus in Dei itominc consul ct dux, Georgius 
consul et dux; and in 1015, Romanus, brother of Gregory ♦VlII., 
proudly, but Vaguely, styles himself consul et dux et ^omnium 
Romanorum senator. 
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They were bestowed by the emperors, or assumed 
by the most powerM citizens, to denote their rank, 
their honours and perhaps the claim of a pure 
and patrician descent: but they float on the surface, 
without a scries or a substance, the titles of men, 
not the Orders of government''''; and it is only from 
the year of Christ one thousand one hundred and 
forty-four, that the establishment of the senate is 
dated, as a glorious sera, in the acts of the city. A 
new constitution was hastily framed by private am¬ 
bition or popular enthusiasm; nor could Home, in 
the twelfth century, produce an antiquary to ex¬ 
plain, or a legislator to restore, the harmony and 
proportions of the ancient model. The assembly 
of a free, of an armed, people, will ever speak in loud 
and weighty acclamations. But the regular dis¬ 
tribution of the thirty-five tribes, the nice balance 
of the wealth and numbers of the centuries, tin- 
debates of the adverse orators, and the slow ope¬ 
ration of votes and ballots, could not easily be 


s - As late as. the xth century, the Greek emperors conferred on 
the dukes nt Venice, Naples, Annilphi, &c the title of unnr or 
consul-. Gee C’hron. Sagnrnim, passim), and the successors of 
Charlemagne would not abdicate any of their prerogative. -Bui in 
general, the names of consul and senator , which may be found among 
the French and Germans, signify no more than count and lord 
(Signt'Ui , JDiicangc, Glossar.). The monkish writers are often am¬ 
bitious of fine classic words. 

to The most constitutional form, is a,.diploma of Otho III 
(A.D. 9Q8), Consulibus senates populique Romani; but the act is 
probably spurious. At the coronation of Heniy I. A. D. 1014, the 
historian Dithmar (apud Mura tori, dtaaern xxiii,) describes him, a 
senat embus duodecim vallatum, quorum, sex rasi baiM, alii.proKxii, 
mystice incedcbant cum barulis. The senate is mentioned in the 
panegyric of Berengarius (p. 406.), ‘ ’ l 1 - • ‘ . 
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adapted by a blind multitude, ignorant of the chap. 
arts, and insensible of the benefits, of legal go- 
vemment. It was proposed by Arnold to revive 
and discriminate the equestrian order; but what 
could be the motive or measure of such distinc¬ 
tion'* ? The pecuniary qualification of the kuights 
must have been reduced to the poverty of the 
times: those times no longer required their civil 
functions of judges and farmers of the revenue; 
and-their primitive duty, their military service on 
horseback; was more nobly supplied by feudal 
tenures and the spirit of chivalry. The jurispru¬ 
dence of the republic was useless and unknown: 
the nations and families of Italy who lived under 
the Roman and Barbaric laws were insensibly 
mingled in a common mass; and some faint 
tradition, some imperfect fragments, preserved the 
memory of the Code and Pandects of Justinian. 

With their liberty the Romans might doubtless, 
have restored the appellation and office of consuls; 
had they not disdained a title so promiscuously 
adopted in the Italian cities, that it lias finally 
settled on the humble' station of the agents of 
commerce in a foreign land. But the rights of 
the tribunes, the formidable word that arrested 
the public counsels, suppose or must produce a le¬ 
gitimate democracy. The old patricians were the 
subjects, the modem barons the tyrants, of the 

3* In ancient Rome, the equestrian order was not ranked with 
the senate and people as a third branch of the republic till (he 
consulship of Cicero, who assumes the merit of the cstablish^nent 
(Pliu^Hist. Naiur.xxxiii, 3, Beaufort, Republique Romaine, tom 
i p. 144—165). . ‘ 
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CHAP, state; nor would the enemies of peace and order, 
who insulted the vicar of Christ, have long respect¬ 
ed the unarmed sanctity of a plebeian magistrate’ ’. 
The Ci. In the revolution of the twelfth century, which 
1 “ u1, gave a new existence and sera to Rome, we may ob¬ 

serve the real and important events that marked or 
confirmed her political independence. I. The Cajii- 
toline hill, one of her seven eminences", is about 
four hundred yards in, length, and two hun¬ 
dred in breadth. A flight of an hundred steps 
led to the summit of the Tarpeian rock; and 
tar steeper was the ascent before the declivities 
had been smoothed and th<j precipices filled by 
the ruins of fallen edifices. From the earliest 
ages, the Capitol had been used as a temple in 
peace, a fortress in war: after the loss of the 
city, it maintained a siege, against the victorious 
Gauls, and the sanctuary', of empire was oeeu- 
,pied, assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of 
Vitellius and Vespasian ' 5 . The temples of Ju- 

The republican plan of Arnold of Breccia is thus stated by 
Gunther: 

Qiun ctiaiu titulos urbis renovare vetustosj 
Nomine plebeio secernere nomen equestre, 

Jura tribunorum, sanctum reparare senatum, 

Et senio fes^as niutasque reponenf 1 legos. 

•Lapsa rumors, etadbuc pendentia muris 
Reddeie primaevo Capitolu pri&ca nitori. 

But of these reformations, some were no more than ideas, olhei - 
no more than words. ' '* 

After many disputes among the antiquaries of Rome, it seems 
determined, that the summit of the OpUolme hill next the river is 
strictly the MonsTarpeius,. the Aflc'fWj that on the other summit, 
‘the church and convent of Aracelv the- Wefoot friars of St. Francis ■ 
occupy the temple of Jupiter (l^anliru,Rom Antica,l.v.c. 11—lfr) 

H Tacit. Hist. ui. 6f), 70. 1 
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piter and his kindred deities had crumbled into chap 
dust; their place was supplied by monasteries and ^ 1X 
houses: and the solid walls, the long and shel¬ 
ving porticoes, were decayed or mined by the 
lapse of time. It was the first act of the Homans, 
an act of freedom, to restore the strength, though 
not the beauty, of the Capitol; to fortify the seat 
of their arms and counsels; and as often as they 
ascended the hill, the coldest minds must have 
glowed with the remembrance of their ancestors. 

1 L The first Caesars had been invested witli the The com 
exclusive coinage of the gold and silver; to the 
senate they abandoned the baser metal of bronze 
or copperthe emblems and legends were 
inscribed on a more ample field by the genius of 
flattery; and the prince was relieved from the 
care of celebrating his own virtues. The suecess- 
sors of Diocletian despised even the flattery of the 
senate: their royal officers at Rome, and in the 
provinces, assumed the sole direction of the mint; 
and the same prerogative was inherited by the 
Gothic kings of Italy, and the long series of the 
Greek, the French, and tho German dynasties. 

After an abdication of eight hundred years, the 
Roman senate asserted this honourable and lucra¬ 
tive privilege*; which was tacitly renounced by 
the popes, from Paschal the second to the esta¬ 
blishment of, their residence beyond the Alps. 

18 This partition of the ooble and baser metals between the em¬ 
peror ami senate, must however be adopted, not as a positive fact, 
but as tie probable opinion of the lest antiquaries (see the Science 
des Meduilks of the Pere Joubprt, tom. ii. p. 208—211. in tin 
unproved and scarce edition of the Baron dc la Bastie,). 
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CHAP. Some of these republican coins of the twelfth 
^ ^ and thirteenth centuries are shewn in the cabi¬ 
nets of the curious. On one of these, a gold 
medal, Christ is depictured holding in his left 
hand a book with this, inscription: “ The vow 
“ of the Roman senate and people : Rome 
“ THE CAPITAL OF TliE WOULD on the reverse 
St. Peter delivering a banner to a kneeling sena¬ 
tor in his cap and gown, with the name and arms 
Tlu- j.r.r- of his family impressed on a shieldIlf. With 
uiy. 1 the empire, the praefeet of the city had declined to 
a municipal officer; yet he still exercised in the 
last appeal tfle civil and criminal jurisdiction; 
and a drawn sword, which he received from the 
successors of Otho, was the mode of his investi¬ 
ture anil the emblem, of his functions **. The 
dignity was confined to the noble families 
of Rome: the choice of the people was ratified 
by the pope; but a triphj oath of fidelity 
must have often embarrassed the prated; in the 


3 9 In his xx\nth dissertation on the Antiquities of Italy (tom. 
ii. p.'.WQ—fiitt).), Muraton exhibits a serie*of the senalorian coins 
whic h bore the obwure names of Affrfrtiaii, Itfoitiati, Prnwni, 
Papar'm. During this period all the popes, without excepting 
Boniface VIIJ abstained from the right of coining, which was 
resumed hv his successor Benedict XI. and regularly exercised in 
the court of Avignon. 

40 A German historian, Gerard of Rcichtrepeg^in Baluz Miscell 
torn. v. j). 64. apod Schmidt, Hist, des AUejnands, tom. in.’p. 26‘5.), 
thus describes the constitution of Romejn the xith century: Gran* 
diora urbis et orbis uegotia spcctant daHtotnanum pontificem itcui- 
que ad Ronianuni Imperalurem, rite illius vidarium urbis prrefir- 
tum, qui de suil dignitate resplcit Utfumque, videlicet dmiiinuui 
papam cui facit hoininium, et dominurh imperatorem a quo accipit 
8 U* potestatis insigne; Scilicet gladium exertuni. 
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conflict of adverse duties “. A servant, in whom chap 
they possessed but a third share, was dismissed by 
the independent Romans: in his place they 
elected a patrician; but this title, which Charle¬ 
magne had not disdained, was too lofty for a 
citizen or a subject; and, after the first fen our 
of rebellion, they consented without reluctance 
to the restoration of the prefect. About fifty 
years after this event. Innocent the third, the 
most ambitious, or at least the most fortunate, of 
the pontiffs, delivered the Romans and himself 
from this badge of foreign dominion: he invested 
the prefect with a banner instead of a sword, and 
absohed him .from all dependence of oaths or 
service to the German emperors “. In his place 
an ecclesiastic, a present or future cardinal, was 
named by the pope to the civil government of 
Rome; but his jurisdiction lias been reduced to 
a narrow compass; and in the days of freedom, 
the right or exercise was derived from the senate 
and people. IV. After the revival of the senate' ! , Nu 1 1 " 1 l " r 

, 1 1 . , , _ . .uni t h'.ii <- 

tlie conscript fathers (if I may use the expres- „i' the vi¬ 
sion) were invested with the legislative and exe- 

11 The words of a contemporary writer ;Pandulph. Pisan, in 
Vit. Paschal. II. p. 357,358.) describe the election and oath of the 
prefect in 1118, incotwultis patnbus... loca prafectoru . . . 

Landes prefectoris.... comiliorum applausmn.... juraturura 
populo in ambonein sublevant.... confimi.ui turn in urbe j>r,t- 
fectum petunt. 

** Urbis praefectura adligiam fidelitatcm recqiit, ct per manupn 
quod illi donaut de prefecture eum publice mvestiul, qut usque ad 
id tempus juramento frdclilaris ireperatori fuit obli^tus et all eo 
prefecfur.v tenuit hmiureu tGestaInnocent 111. in Muraton, torn, 
iu P. i. p. 487.). 

“"See Otiiu FnaffiK. Chrou. vii. 31. de Goat. Frederic. 1.1 .1 
c. 27 
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eil \i> entire power; but their views seldom reached 

| AJX beyond the present'day; and that day was most 
frequently disturbed by violence and tumult. In 
its utmost plenitude, the order or assembly con¬ 
sisted of fifty-six senators “, the most eminent of 
whom were distinguished by the title of counsel¬ 
lors; they were nominated, perhaps annually, 
by the people; and a previous choice of their elec¬ 
tors, ten persons in each region, or parish, might 
afford a basis for a free and permanent constitu¬ 
tion. The popes, who in this tempest submitted 
rather to bend than to break, confirmed by treaty 
the establishment and privileges of the senate, 
and expected from time, peace, aqd religion, the 
restoration of their government. The motives 
of public aud private interest might sometimes 
draw from the Homans an occasional and tempo¬ 
rary sacrifice of their claims; and they renewed 
their oath of allegiance to the successor of St. 
Peter and Constantine, the lawful head of the 
church .and the republic 45 . 

41 Our countryman, Roger Heveden, speaks of the single sena¬ 
tors, of the Capuzzi family. Ice. quorum temporibus melius rege- 
batur Romaquam nunc (A. D. 11()4.) est teraporilpis Ivi. senato- 
ruin (Ducaage, Gioss, tom. vi. p. lgl.’SHKATORES). 

45 Muratnri i (Insert, xhi. tom. iii. p. 785—788.) has published 
an original treaty. Concordia inter D. nostrum papam Clementem 
ID. et senatores populi Romani superregaiiburet aliis dignitatibus 
urbii, &c. anno 44" senates. The senate (peaks, and speaks with 
authority: Reddimus ad pratsens.... bahebimus.... dabrns pres- 
byteria . ... jurabimu, pacem et fidelitatenr, Sic. A chartula de 
TehementisTusculani, dated in the 47th ydar of the •.amc a?ra,and 
confitme4,decieto amplissimi dfdini/senates, acclamation's P. R. 
publice Capitolio consistetitis. It is there we find the difference of 
senatota tpnsiharii and simple senators (Muraton, dissert; xlii. 
loin. iii. p. JB7—7(tci). 
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The union and vigour of a public council was (TUP 
dissolved in a lawless city; and the Homans soon ^ ^ 
adopted a more strong and simple mode of ad- Tlirniinr 
ministration. They condensed the name and au¬ 
thority of the senate in a single magistrate, or two 
colleagues; and as they were changed at the end of a 
year, or of six months,the greatness of the trust was 
compensated by the shortness of the term. Hut in 
this transient reign, the senators of Home indulged 
their avarice and ambition: their justice was per¬ 
verted by the interest of their family and faction; 
and as they punished only their enemies, they 
were obeyed only by their adherents. Anarchy, no 
longer tempered by the pastoral care of their 
bishop, admonished the Romans that they were in¬ 
capable of governing themselves; and they sought 
abroad those blessings which they were hopeless of 
iiuding at home. In the same age, and from the 
same motives, most of the Italian republics were 
prompted to embrace a measure, which, however 
strange it may seem, was adapted to their situa¬ 
tion, and productive of the most salutary effects 
They chose, in some foreign but friendly city, an 
impartial magistrate of noble birth and unble¬ 
mished character, a soldier and a statesman, re¬ 
commended by the voice of fame jmd his coun¬ 
try, to whom they delegated for a time the su¬ 
preme administration of peace and war. The com¬ 
pact between the governor and the governed was 

. 40 Mifraturi (divert. \l\. tom. iv. p. 6*1—9^ ) has fully explained 

this mode of government, and the Ounlus Paitorahs, which he 
has gifen at the end, is. a treatise or sermon on'the duties of these 
foreign magistrates. 
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sealed with oaths and subscriptions; and the du¬ 
ration of his power, the measure of his stipend, the 
nature of their mutual obligations, were defined with 
scrupulous precision. They swore to obey him as their 
lawful superior; he pledged his faith to unite the 
indifference of a stranger with the zeal ofa patriot. 
At his choice, four or six knights and civilians, his 
assessors in arms and justice, attended thePot/c.vfr/ 1 ', 
who maintained at his own expencc a decent re¬ 
tinue of servants and horses: his wife, his son, his 
brother, who might bias the affections of the 
judge, were left behind; during the exercise of his 
office he was not permitted to purchase land, to 
contract an alliance, or even to accept an invitation 
in the house of a citizen; nor could he honourably 
depart till he had satisfied the complaints that 
might be urged agaiust his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century, that the Romans called from 
Bologna the senator Brancaleone whose -fame 
and merit have been rescued from oblivion by 
the pen of an English historian. A just anxiety 
for his reputation, a clear foresight of the diffi¬ 
culties of the task, had engaged him to refuse 

w In the Latin waiters, at least of the silver age, the title Of Pn- 
testas was transferred from the office to the ihapstrate - 

‘ ■ Hujus cjiii truhgur pmextam aumere maria'; 

-- ,. Ail Fideuamm Gabiorumque esse Potestm. 

■ ' (Jutenal. Satir. x. pi| ) 

48 See the life and death ofBwtacaleone, in the Historia Major of 
Matthew Paris, "p. 7-H. Wt.79S. 797. 799- 810 . 823.833. S3ti. P40- 
The multitude o£ pilgrims and suitors connected Rome and St. 
Alban's, and thfrejentmem of the English clergy prompted them to 
rtjoicc whenever the popes were humbled and oppressed. 
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the honour of their choice: the statutes of Rome chai 1 
were suspended, and his office prolonged to the 
term of three years. By the guilty and licentious 
he was accused as cruel; by the clergy he was sus¬ 
pected as partial; but the friends of peace and 
order applauded the firm and upright magistrate 
by whom those blessings were restored. No cri¬ 
minals were so powerful ns to brave, so obscure as 
to elude, the justice of the senator. By hi® sen¬ 
tence two nobles of the Annibaldi family were ex¬ 
ecuted on a gibbet; and he inexorably demolished, 
in the city and neighbourhood, one hundred and 
forty towers, the strong shelters of rapine and 
mischief. The bishop, as a simple bishop, was 
compelled to reside in his diocese: and the standard 
of Branealeone was displayed in the field with 
terror and effect, llis services were repaid by the 
ingratitude of a people unworthy of the happiness 
which they enjoyed. 11\ the public robbers, 
whom he had provoked tor their sake, the Romans 
were excited to depose and imprison their bene¬ 
factor; nor would his life have been spared, if 
Bologna had not possessed a pledge for his safety. 

Before his departure, the prudent senator had 
required the exchange of thirty hostages of the 
noblest families of Home: on the news of his 
danger, and at the prayer of his wife, they were 
more strictly guarded; and Bologna, in the cause 
of honour, sustained the thunders of a papal in¬ 
terdict. This generous resistance allowed the Ro- 
• mans to compare the present with the past; and 
Branealeone was conducted from the prison to 
the Capitol amidst the acclamations of a re- 
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pentant people. The ^.remainder -of his govern¬ 
ment wag firm and fortunate; and' as soon as 
envy was appeased by death, his head, enclosed in 
a precious vase, was deposited- on a lofty column 
of marble* 1 . , 

' The impotence of reason' and., virtue recom¬ 
mended in Italy a more effectual choice: instead 
of a private citizen, to whom they yielded a 
voluntary and precarious obedience, the Romans 
elected for their senator some prince of indepen¬ 
dent power, who could defend them from their 
enemies and themselves. Charles of Anjou and 
Provence, the most ambitious and warlike.mo¬ 
narch of the age, accepted at the same time the 
kingdom of Naples from the pope, and the of¬ 
fice of senator from the Roman people 1 '. As he 
passed through the city, in his road to victory, he 
received their oath of allegiance, lodged in the 
Lateran palace, and smoothed in a short visit the 
harsh features of his despotic character. Yet even 
Charles was exposed to the inconstancy of the 
people, who saluted with the same acclamations 


i'i Matthew Paris thus ends his account: Caput vero ipsius 
Hrancdleom-i in vase pretioso super marnioreanf cohminum collocu- 
tum, in signum aui xaloriset probitalis, quasi reliquias, &uperstitiose 
minis a pompose sustuletunt. Fuerat enim superboruni poteiitum 
cl niaiefdctorum urbis malleus et exstirpator, et populi protector ot 
defensor, \cnlatU et justitue imitator et anutor q>. K4(i1 A l»w"iu- 
pber of Innocent IV. (Muratori, Script, tom m P. i p ‘ail, •»#* 1 
draws ales? favourable portrait of this Ghibchne senator 

50 Tlie election of Charles of Anjou to the ollice of perpetual 
senator of Rome, is mentioned by the histoiun* in the Miith '«•- 
luiiie of the Collection of Mum tori, h\ Nicholas de Jainsill.i 
’ (p the monk of Padua Ip. 7*4.1, Sabas Maiaspiua ;1. n. i \) 

-p. HOB l, and llicordauo Malespim (c 177- p 999-J 
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the passage of his rival, the unfortunate Con- chap. 
ratlin; and a powerful avenger, who reigned 
in the Capitol, alarmed the tears and jealousy 
of the popes. The absolute term of his life 
was superseded by a renewal every third year; 
and the enmity of Nicholas the third obliged the 
•Sicilian Ling to abdicate the government of Koine. 

In his bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff 
asserts the truth, validity, and use, of the dona¬ 
tion of Constantine, not less essential to the peace 
of the city than to the independence of the 
church; establishes the annual election of the 
senator; and formally disqualifies all emperors, 
kings, princes, and persons of an eminent and 
conspicuous rank' 1 . This prohibitory eluuse was 
repealed in his own behalf by Martin the fourth, a i> i, i 
who humbly solicited the suffrage of the Homans. 

Ill the presence, and by the authority, of the 
people, two electors conferred, not on the pope, 
but on the noble and faithful Martin, the dignity 
of senator, and the supreme administration of the 
republic \ to bold during his natural life, and to 
exercise at pleasure by himself or his deputies. 

About fifty rears afterwards, the same title was * ll1 ' 

■ - ... K'M 

granted to the emperor Lewis of Ihnaria; and l■ 1 - 
the liberty of Koine was acknowledged bv her \ i. 

j1 Tli* liiiih-iiumliiu hull of HI wlii.-lihHiinl.fi 

UMlJoil.il -li\< 11 ‘UllU Oil till- -IfHKltldll ot (.\ni-t II.till- , i I 111 

‘M.i’il , .mu] a it li.t limi m-crlul 1»\ Hi mil'.'.. - \ III mi liu. .S* < /. 

"• the Du icl.'l-, 11 iniH In Jiinn-d ltv I( itlioli. oi ai It., i 
I'V tin* I'ajiisi*, j a ->ai M»1 ami ]« r|)t*lnal law. 

F am iinl< l»h il in I It uiy lli-i L -1 K « tom win y :«'f» i |» 

Jii <*\lY.i 1 u| tin* Homan a't, which In* h.r* t.il • n horn l!•* i • J 
■MJMiial Ann il- ot O |. in u U.ivPahln , \ D ILM \ 1 I i, i . 

VOL. XII. 1. 
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c!Hi>. two sovereigns, who accepted a municipal office 
i.\i\ j u j] K . government of their own metiopolis. 

AH' In the first moments of reliellion, when Arnold 
*'/, ofl’rescia had inflamed their minds against the 

tni|n,i u ekurch, the Homans artfully laboured to con¬ 
ciliate the favour of the empire, and to recom¬ 
mend their merit and sen ices in the cause of 
(11 Caesar. The style of their ambassadors to Conrad 
Al> 1111 the third and Frederic the first, is a mixture of 
flatten- and pride, the tradition and the igno¬ 
rance of their own historyAfter some complaint 
of his silence and neglect, they exhort the former 
of these princes to pass the Alps, and assume from 
their bands the Imperial crown. “AVe beseech 
“ your majesty, not to disdain the humility of 
“ your sons and vassals, not to listen to the aceu- 
'■ sations of our common enemies; who calum- 
“ niate the senate as hostile to your throne, who 
*• sow the seeds nf discord, that they may reap 
“ the harvest of destruction. The pope and the 
'• Niciliuu are united in an impious league to op- 
*■ pose our libeitv and t/nur coronation. AVith 
“ the blessing of Cod. our zeal and courage lias 
“ liithcito defeated their attempts. Of tlieir 
*■ powerfnl and factious adherents, more espcci- 
•• ally the Frangipani, we have taken by assault 
*• the houses and turrets: some of these are 

Tin 'V li in i .Hul -].«i* lw .m ['»• • ivi'l !•' Hilni l*i .li"i> "l 
rii'iiu'n T»il'ii. I>il•li'ii 1-n ii.nl < i ii'l'in I'-hi ' l* l" f| . W . 
[>rrli.i|)*> tin* imlili -l *il liM'iiim- In \».i- k "ii ni I«(*<i|>tiM iii.u«|iii- 
ol AlHlt.l . Ill* 1111*1 ll* I, V'lll , V . ll.ll'-lll' 1 III 'll' ■ 'Hi« "»i 1 1 • • 
i\ .1*1*1 V ■ li.il l.i"tln si ni • l« ml 1 III .111 I 1.;! II 1 
He In-! ! ,i„ iuh li.ii.l < in- i.- 1 ' l’ 1 ' 'l HI" I ’’ " ■ ,| ‘ 

(it. I , ’ 11. . 1 , l.li 1.1-1 1.1 \* ll. .1 1 I'l-I I ■ .! I’l I 1 1 'Hi* '* I 1 1 ■ 

111 Mill II* >. I* ' 1 1 I HI" 
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" occupied by our troops, and some are leudlcd chav. 
‘‘with the ground. The IVlilrian bridge, which 
“ they liad broken, is restored and fortified for 
“ your safe passage; and your army may enter 
“ the city without being annoyed horn the castle 
" of St. Angelo. All that we lane done, and all 
“ that we design, is for your honour and sen iee, 

“ in the loyal hope, that you will speedily appear 
'• in person, to \indicate those rights which hare 
" been iinuded by theelergj, to revive the dig- 
“ nity of the empire, and to surpass the fame and 
“ glory of your predecessors. 3Ia\ you li\ your 
‘•residence ill Home, the capital of the world; 

“ giro la us to Italy, and the Teutonic kingdom; 

“ and imitate the example of Constantine and 
“ Justinian ', wlm, by the vigour of the senate 
“ and people, obtained tbe sceptre of tbe earth V 
Hut these splendid and fallacious wishes were 
not clniishcd by Conrad tbe .Franconian, whose 
eyes were lixed on the Holy Laud, and who died 
without risking Home soon after liis leturn from 
tile Holy I .and. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic lFirlwross'i, l"'i' I 
was more ambitious of the Imperial crown, nor 
had any of the successors of Otlio aei|iiired such 
absolute swav over the kingdom of Italy. Sm- 
roinided by bis ecclesiastical and secular pi iuers, 
be gate audience in bis camp at Sulri to the am¬ 
bassadors of Home, who tints addressed him ill a 

'■ W ' »*i* ii -.nil tin ijtiu'iiill Iuiiii.iTi. • m it inn* sin I'lnjurr 
i'i • .i'll ' ■■ .i. , . i I,' ■ i .. : .'i 'in « l .Ui :ii iji.i 

in ■ . . . H ' .i • 1!«." '. 

* Oil,., 1 j i ,!■ < , i, i • 1 ' 
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CHAP, free and florid oration: “ Incline your ear to the 
“ queen of cities; approach with a peaceful and 
'• friendly mind the precincts of Home, which 
*• has cast away the yoke of the clergy, and is 
*■ impatient to crown her legitimate emperor. 
“ Under your auspicious influence, may the pri- 
*■ mitive times he restored. Assert the prero- 
“ gatives of the eternal city, and reduce under 
“ her monarchy, the insolence of the world. 
“ You arc not ignorant, that, in former ages, 
“ hy the wisdom of the senate, by the valour and 
" discipline of the equestrian order, she extended 
“ tier victorious arms to the East and West, 
“ beyond the Alps, and over the islands of the 
“ ocean. By our sins, in the absence of our 
“ princes, the noble institution of tire senate lias 
“ sunk in obliiion: and witli our prudence, our 
“ strength lias likewise decreased. We have re- 
" vived the senate, and the equestrian order; 

the counsels of the one, the arms of the other, 
“ will he devoted to your person and the service 
of the empire. Do you not hear the language of 
“ the Roman matron ? You were a guest, 1 have 
" adopted you as a citizen ; a Transalpine strau- 
“ ger, I have elected you for my sovereign "; ami 
“ giien you myself, and all that is mine. Your 
first and most sacred duty, is to swear and 
*■ subscribe, that you will shed your blood I'or 
*’ the republic; that you will maintain in peace 
“ and justice, the laws of the city and the charters 
“ of your predecessors; and that you will reward 


Sfi lltivpej eras, civ cm fWi. Athena luisu ex Tunsalpinib |*'i- 
ulms, pnneipt’m conntitui. 
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with five thousand pounds oi‘ silver the faithful chap. 
“senators who shall proclaim vour titles iu the 

Capitol, "With the name, assume the character, 

“ of Augustus." The Hewers of Latin rhetoric 
were not yet exhausted; hut Frederic, impatient 
of their vanity, interrupted the orators in the high 
tone of royalty and conquest. *■ Famous indeed 
“ have boon the fortitude and wisdom of the au- 
" eient Homans : but your speech is not seasoned 
“with wisdom, and 1 could wish that fortitude 
" were conspicuous in your actions. Like all sub- 
“ lunary things. Home has felt the vicissitudes of 
“ time and fortune. Your noblest families were 
“ translated to the East, to the royal city of Con- 
“stantine; and tlie remains of \ our strength and 
“ freedom hare long since been exhausted bv the 
“ Greeks and Franks. Are you desirous of be- 

holding tlie ancient glory of Homo, the gravity 
“ of tlie senate, the spirit of tin; knights, the dis- 
“ ciplinc of the cam]), the valour of tlie legions ? 

“ you will find them in the German republic. It 
*■ is not empire, naked and alone, the ornaments 
“ and virtues of empire have likewise migrated be- 
“ vend the Alps to a more deserving people ': 

“ they will be cmjdoyed in your .defence. but they 
" claim your obedience. You-‘pretend that liiy- 
“ self or my predecessors have been invited by 
“ the Homans: you mistake the word, they were 
“not invited; they were implored. From its fo- 


7 Null tc in in* 1 .!- nudum imp' inim,\irttiLf c u.t .im.t turn \L'mi f 
' >-i.ni'i nia siiii i * mu tr.iMt ]\n* m»" miiiL n.iiMilr*. Mu, X'r. 
( trio or Liu wmml mil li.nr nutted llit^ejina^rs, tlii'rlo'pnuu 
.* JiaiUiriau bom and tducJted m the Hctcjnun Jnresl. 
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nnp “ reign and domestic tyrants, tlie city was rescued 
i.Xl\ *• by Charlemagne and Otlio, whose ashes repose in 

^ “ our country: and their dominion was the price 

“ of your deliverance. 1 T ndcr that dominion your 
" ancestors liicd and died. I claim hv the right 
of inheritance and possession, and who shall dare 
'• to extort you from my hands ? Ts the hand of the 
“ Franks ’’ and (lermans enfeebled by age? Am 1 
“vanquished? Am J a captive? Am I not en- 
'• eoni])assed with the banners of a potent and in- 
“ vincible army? You impose conditions on your 
“ master; you require oaths : if the conditions are 
“just, an oath is superfluous; if unjust, it is eri- 
minal. Can yon doubt my eipiity? It is cx- 
“ tended to the meanest ol’m\ subjiets. Will not 
*• my sword be unsheathed in the defence of the 
'• Capitol? Hv that sword the northern kingdom of 
ll Denmark has been restored to the Korean em- 
“ pile. You prescribe the measure and the objects 
“ of my bounty, which flows in a copious but a vo- 
‘‘ luntnry stuam. All will be given.to patient 
" merit: all will lie denied to rude importunity 
Neither the emperor nor the senate could maintain 
these loft\ ]iretensions of dominion and libi-rty. 
United with the pope, and suspicious of the Ho¬ 
mans. Frederic continued his march to the Yatican: 
his coronation was disturbed by a sally from the 

■ (hint of rruiMutTi, who >»uifly iinili r hmt] lln <>1 

I hi* c-mrl and tlu i nl < •* 1 many. ■•|*t al.s «»l tin ii.mk.iii tin -> 111 ! 1 
n nilm :i'* tin* lunninu n.iimii iJVni'ir*. I’i.iiiu, (i|iuii - 1 i im i, 
in *i ms 1'i.iin muui j lie .idd , lin\\< n i, I lit* * | ii! lit L ul Ttultnif 
< >ilid i'n-m • di‘ (ii*-lis I'k-Iiiki I. I ii « -‘J ]i 7- ’ 

*1 li< !■ muiinl .mil .nilUcniu ,i i I liar U.m 1 1 1«l .mil .iliiiik'il 
As irh l.ftilonu 'i:t mil) IhMjix. 
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Capitol; audit' tin- nunihus and valuin' ol' the 
Germans prevailed in tlu- bloudi conflict, lie 
could not safely encamp in the presence of a city 
of which he styled himself the snuTeigu. About 
twelve years afterwards, he besieged Home, to 
seat an autipopc in the chair of St. lYter; and 
tw elve l’rsan gallics were introduei d into theT\ her: 
lmt the senate and people rure sawdln the arts «f 
liegociatiou and tlie prognsx of disease; 1101 did 
Frederic or Ids successors n iterate ih.e hostile at¬ 
tempt. Their laborious reign.-, were exercised In 
t lie popes, the crusades, and the independence of 
Lombard} and Germany ; they courted the alliance 
of the 1 tomans ; and Frederic the second otiered in 
the Capitol the great stambnd, the Ctf&HYiu of 
Milan"’. After the extinction of the house of 
Swabia, they were bani-hed bc\oud the Alps; 
and their last coronations betrayed the impotence 
and pencil} of the Teutonic Can.us". 


fl 1 I’lmn llii-(’!i».»,iit Ii 1 i»f Up u!i tl In .i . ! I i.i'i'i Mu, i- 
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CilAP. Under the reign of Adrian, when the empire 
extended from the Euphrates to the ocean, from 

tVae'of Mount Atlas to the Grampian lulls, a fanciful 
historianamused the Homans with the picture of 
1 ,t "' their infant wars. “ There was a time," says Flo- 

in ij,hliimr- 

inmmis. rus, ‘‘when Tihur and Pr.Tiieste, our siunuiur 
** retreats, were the objects of hostile vows in the 
“ Capitol, when we dreaded the shades of the 
‘ c Arician groves, when we could tiiumph with- 
“ out a blush over the nameless villages of the Sa- 
“ bines and Latins, and even Corioli could afford 
i- a title not unworthy of a victorious general." 
The pride of his contemporaries was gratified by 
the contrast of the past and the present: they 
would have been humbled by the prospect of 
futurity; by the prediction, that after a thousand 
years, Rome, despoiled of empire and contracted 
to her primawa] limits, would renew the same 
hostilities, on the same ground which was then 
decorated with her villas and gardens. The ad¬ 
jacent territory oil cither side of the Tyhcr 
was always claimed, and sometimes possessed, as 
the patrimony of St. Peter; hut the barons as¬ 
sumed a lawless independence, and the cities too 
faithfully copied the molt and discord of the 
metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth ecu- 


xi, xij j; .uid the reader ina^ <'nmp«are his narraiue with the JIl- 
toirc (h*s AUeui.mds (tom m, w i by Nihmidt, who h«s dcserud 
the esteem of his countrymen. 

Tihur mine MiLuibaimm. et asm.v Pi.vneste delieia*, nuncu- 
|i.itis in (’apitulio votls petebimtnr The whole pasW2,c of Florus 
'I i < Hi may be read with pleasure, and has descried the praise 
of a man of gcruus ((Emres de Montesquieu, tom. m. p L»HP, (Ha. 
quarto edition ) 
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turics, the ]tomans incessantly laboured to reduce chap. 
or destroy the contumacious vassals of the church 
and senate : and if their headstrong and selfish 
amliition was moderated by the nope, be often 
encouraged their zeal by the alliance of his spi¬ 
ritual arms. Their warfare was that of the lirst 
consuls and dictators, who were taken from the 
plough. They assembled in arms at the foot of 
the Capitol; sallied from the gates', plundered or 
burnt the harvests of their neighbour., engaged 
in tumultuary conflict, and returned home alter 
an expedition of fifteen or twenty daw-. Their 
sieges were tedious and unskilful: in tlm use of 
victory, they indulged the meaner jus. ions of 
jealousy and revenge: and instead of adopting 
the valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, of 
their adversaries. The captives, in their shirts, 
with a rope round their necks, solicited their 
pardon: the fortifications, and men the build¬ 
ings, of the rival cities were demolish'd, ami the 
inhabitants were scattered in the adjacint ul¬ 
lages. It was thus that the seats of the cardinal 
bishops, l’orto, Ostia, Alhannm, Tuseuluin. Pr;r- 
ueste, and Tibur or Tivoli, were successively- 
overthrown by the ferocious hostility of the 
Homans'". Of these'". Porto and Ostia, the two 

1,1 NealliiUSk Hum morani, it ,n tut, -m 1 j41 su*:i 1 ,Puiim ;i . 

1 u-.nil.mni t s, Uli.tnriW’x, Ldlmvii . c t mi,.! r J il.iii:• 11 *• ,tu 
en utur f M.itllu v\ l\ii 1-, ji 7 *7 } I Iicm* 1 vrnt-. .u<* nuii. m ,n iIil* 

AiiiidU and liuli” ilir * \mill utlumri nt Muuimi 

. ,,+ 1 im flic >ratf in rimmf llu-sc ■ nbmliati citie , ihr li i*il,- of ihp 
T>l»er, fcr mi tlifliuls jiiriu.i nl’ilu lMdil>arfVoyi_f. 

**1nt halici.ulin li,ul lint Jn.i'j ii'-ifii'il in tla'ilui^hhnmiiOOi'.i-i Home 
•'i"i ilic mon* u< .'uuie •I'sfijdniii ni which P l\i. liinanl .R .n\ 

17 <\ 1.. ti. trin l« 1- ,jj; , ii) j ynoujihica! iiwj'nf Cinsopi 11 
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chap. keys of tlic Tyhcr, arc still vacant. and desolate. 
tin’ marshy and um’.liok’sonii’ hanks arc peopled 
with licrds-of buffalos, and the river is lost to 
every purpose of limitation and trade. The 
hills, which afford a sliadi retirement from the 
autumnal heats, have again smiled uilh the hle‘- 
sings of peace; 1 'iescati has arhen near the ruins 
of Tiiseulum ; Tihur or Tiioli lias resumed the 
honour of a eilj and the meaur bums of 
Alhano and J'alittrina aie dccoratnl with the 
\illasofthe cardinals and princes of Home. In 
the work of distinction, the ambition of tbe 
Homans was often cheeked and repulsed bv the 
neighbouring eiti"s and their allies: in the fie I 
siege of Tihur. tlnn wei\ diiuii from their ean.]i: 
I'o ii- ..I and the battles of Tusculuiiiand Yitciim ' 
u,might be compared in their relatin’ state to the 
nicmerahlo fields of Thrasuueiic and C'annre. In 
the first, of lliese petty wais, thirty thousand 
Homaiw were overthrown hv a thousand (.'vi 111:111 
lior-e, whom Freddie l!arharo-sa had detached 
to the relief of Tuseulum : and if we number the 
slain at three, the prisoners at two, thousand, wo 
shall emhiaee the most authentic and moderate 
account. tsixty-eight years afterwards they 

f ''' 1 , ilt.il . I' mi in |i ■«’ 1 ! 1 III* Hi Kin 1 .1 It «t nl (Set li 1 nl lln Id- 
Ill 111 1 iiiicmi: . v Inch I 1.1 ’Uo 1\ iiim iillcd i li«■ |>i icl< .uni j»u\i ii. 

< 1 1 I !\i.ii "i 1 r it.*ii 'J itturiiii.i non tr.iiur rr niifi 

111 I il'’|i.i.l 1 1 • >l 11 in. 11 .i.il 1111 I hod, nl quo) in. niil I 1 lin'd 1I1, 
11 it* ii'i.'N cl Mu: 1 1 1,1 1 f Hi 1 -idcr.illull «<1 tin 11n .d li.d.tut i in 
m Ini }i In li.i*. \u I" ! im| jiiiu ■ null .iijim.ir\ »iiii 1 1 m un ulnm ll" 
li ul. <»1 'J iv-mluiii .tun' ]i ll?— 11 . 

■ 'u-illiew ji. *»l’ r i. Tin ludinrwil \\ un In hin.i l'»lu 

Hi i' ,;i i.liiiii.riijiud :li* it-iliiri'-u.n \« .'i \ D 1.""- 
1 J ii ,m*1 i- di njlu rl, In llit- Krudiali hi-lOji.m, .i j uldn l .j'i ! 
•I '■I i} 17^- “ f l. 
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matched against Viteihn in the ecclesiastical staio c hap. 
witli tin nli. tie force of tin-city: In a rare coali- , IA1X 
linn tl.c Teutonic eagle wax hlerded, in the Umli <n 
adverse bailin']s. with the keys of Si. i’eter; anil \iVnik. 
tin.' pope’s auxiliaries were commanded In a count 
of Thoiihmse anil a bishop nl‘ 1\ iuchestor. The 
Unmans werediscerntiled with shame and slaugh¬ 
ter; hut the English prelate must haul indulged 
the xJiiiitx of a pilgrim, if lie niulti|ilieil their 
nunibeis to one hundred, and llnir In-s in the 
li. id to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy of 
the senate and the ilk. ipkne of the h _,miis been 
ic'turcd villi the Capitol, the diud l eimhiion 
ui ltah would ha\c olleied the fairest ogpoiluuilv 
of a.second eoiujuest. i!ut in aims, the iimilein 
Homans were not iihovc, and in arti, they note 
far //<7u:r, the eonmion level of the neighbouring 
republics. iN’or was their vailike spirit of any 
long continuance; afhv some iiicgiilar sallies they 
Milisided in the national apathy, in the neglect 
of military institutions, and in the di-graceful and 
dangerous use of foieign mcuvmuies. 

_\nihitien is a need ofijiiiek and eavlv icgeta- ’ ll '' T - 
lion in the viucyaiil of Christ. Under the lir.t . 
Christian princethe chair of St. IVier v,as dis¬ 
puted by the mtes, the icnality, the violence. of 
a ]io])ular election: the sanctuaries of Hume ueie 
polluted villi lilood; and, from the third to the 
twelfth culture, the church was distracted by the 
mischii f of lieijucnt schisms, As long as the thud 
appeal was determined bv the civil magistrate, 
thesg mischiefs weic transient and local; the 
merits wav tried bv ci|uil\ or favour; nor could 
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chap, the unsuccessful competitor long disturb the 
triumph of his rival. But after the emperors had 
been divested of their prerogatives, after a maxim 
had been established, that the vicar of Christ is 
amenable to no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of 
the holy see might involve Christendom in eon- 
tioversy and war. The claims of the cardinals 
and inferior elergv, of the nobles and people, were 
vague and litigious: the freedom of choice was 
overruled by the tumults of a city that no longer 
owned or obeyed a superior. On the decease of a 
pope, two factions proceeded in different churehes 
to a double election: the number and weight of 
votes, the priority of time, the merit of the can¬ 
didates. might balance eaeli other: the most re¬ 
spectable of the clergy were divided; and the 
distant princes, who bowed before the spiritual 
throne, could not distinguish the spurious, from 
the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often the 
authors of the schism, from the political motive 
of opposing a friendly to an hostile pontiff; and 
eaeli of the competitors was reduced to suffer the 
insults of his enemies, who were not awed by con¬ 
science; and to purchase the support of his adhe¬ 
rents, who were instigated by avarice or ambition. 
Ki_,ht of A peaceful and perpetual succession was asccr- 
hjI.Tu- hbned by Alexander the third” 1 , who finally 
Wished by abolished the tumultuary votes of the clergy and 
ill. people, and defined the right of election in the 

u ' Jve Mosheim, Jnstimt. Hislnr. Ecclcnast p 4l)l 4o» Alex¬ 
ander lmiwlf had nearly been the victim <4 a mnieMcd election , 
and the doubtful inentb of Innocent had only preponderated 1>\ ih»- 
wvhi of t-em-naud learning \\ hic.lito. Bernard iu t into thr « L . V 
ius hit and writing 1 ). 
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sole college of cardinals'' 1 . The three orders of chap. 
bishops, priests, and deacons, were assimilated to 
each other by this important privilege; the paro¬ 
chial clergy of Koine obtained the first rank in the 
hierarchy; they were indifferently chosen among 
the nations of Christendom; and the possession of 
the richest benefices, of the most important 
bishopries, was not incompatible with their title 
and office. The senators of the Catholic church, 
the coadjutors and legates of the supreme pontiff, 
were robed in purple, the symlwil of martvnlom or 
royalty; they claimed a proud equality with kings; 
and their dignity was enhanced by the smallness of 
their number, which, till the reign of Coo the 
tenth, seldom exceeded twenty or twenty-fire per¬ 
sons. By this wise regulation, all doubt and 
scandal were removed, and the root of schism was 
so effectually destroyed, that in o period of six hun¬ 
dred years a double choice lias only once divided 
the unity of the sacred college. Hut as the con¬ 
currence of two thirds of the votes had been made 
necessary, the elotion was often delayed by tlm 
private interest and passions of the cardinals; and 
while they prolonged their independent reign, flic 
Christian world was left destitute of an head. A 
vacancy of almost three years had preceded the j l i l “' tir 
elevation of Gregory the tenth, who resolved to unnU*- 
prevent the future abuse; and his bull, after some 

Alla:; 1 

TIi- mum, ink*.* nu|i*iitjiKv, <lns-, |irur»iu:cy, «d th< 

Ruin um .tiiluial’, air \m al>l\ di-i u nl In TNuiuji*n> l)i uplnu. 

(It I’KJi v, Inin i )> 1 iJ— l'Jr'7 lml tli.n ju.rjik* i n\ miu.Ii 
kiilnlt 'Hu I tulhui \tj* iil >iil tn llu* delimit 1 iii*tnl>* i . 
it- i< nt *( T, t t" ‘l 1 ’ 1 lu* *' .n, ill'* d -aj 1 
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‘lxJ x °l’] ,0S ‘ t ' 011 ' ^ iaR l )mi consecrated in the code of the 
^ canon law'". Nine days are allowed for the ob¬ 
sequies of the deceased pope, and the arrival of the 
absent cardinals: on the tenth, they arc impri¬ 
soned, each with one domestic, in a common 
apartment or conclave, without any separation of 
walls or curtains; a small window is reserved for 
the introduction of necessaries; but tire door is 
Inched on both sides, and funded by the magis¬ 
trates of the city, to seclude them tiom all cor¬ 
respondence with the world. If the election be 
not consummated in three days, the luxury of 
their tables is contracted to a single dish at dinner 
and supper; and after the eighth day, thev are 
reduced to a scanty allowance of bread, water, and 
wine. During the vacancy of the holy set, 
the cardinals are prohibited from touching the 
revenues, or assuming, unless in some rare emer¬ 
gency, the government of the church; all agree¬ 
ments and promises among the electors are form¬ 
ally annulled; and their integrity is fortified hy 
their solemn oath and the prayers of the Catholics. 
Some articles of inconvenient or superfluous 
rigour have been gradually relaxed, but the prin¬ 
ciple of confinement is vigorous and entire; they 
are still urged by the personal motives of health 
and freedom, to aeeelcrate the moment of their 
dcliu’iauce; and the improvement of ballot or 
secret votes has wrapt the struggles of the eon- 

’ '■'i • tlii 1 liiill «•! On u, v \ |ijit.i! .mu • i i <.ii. i'ii , i,• Tin 

.S'..', ci i!i- riiinu Liu 1 i in o i . .■ t< i!i 

Di • 11! . \.Jin 11 lioiiii.n i A HI I'l.ii'iiil. ii i ■ j; nil i.o. 

jhi! 1 i. \ io th id i,.. ,iji * i l i n.^i 
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elare 71 in tin- silky veil of charity and polite- ‘ 
ness' . ]{y llicse institutions, the Homans were 

excluded from the election of their prince and 
bishop; and in the fever of wild and precarious 
liberty, they seemed insensible of the loss of this 
inestimable privilege. The emperor Lewis ul’A In.* 
Havana rerived the example of the peat Otlio. 

After Mime negociation with the magistrates, the 
Homan people was assembled" in the square 
before St. l’eter's; the pope of Arignon, John 
the twenty-second, was deposed; the choice of 
his successor was ratilied hy their consent and ap¬ 
plause. 'filer freely roted for a new law, that 
their hhhop should never be absent more than 
three months in the year, and two days journey 

T 1 TIu-.-IUH "I < Ulil.I.il K i lll'l.' I' 111 In ]. II111.11,1 |1, 

'•if l» > r >"» , III wllli Il ll«* U.i a J'« • ! ii"l .■■■«! .Hi I,«l Mum m , 

in.n i\ ]> l r >— -7 i lmt I j'lKir a In in m> tin I m>u It tlj, 

ui .militiiit\ nl d'l di.tiir,iiHMi- It.ill 1 . 1 , '.liii • lii tci' C him Liv* fit 
I'niitilii i Umii.uii. in It-' 1 1 ">7 li, In i n i. limn 'l ui. iln >i< n 
Cif All’ ..llldiT VII Till H i hli'llt lllnim nl' liiu v ml I'lllt, In i 
It sMiil, tliom.h mu .m , 111111111 ( 1 *, In .imtnlioii 1 min a 1 .,Ii\iii.i1l m 
inlri^'ii ■>, ui i i tJi* i'lni.ii,i'ii nj iln n,(i ini , i,il|,; Mi 

litil tin tu*\l «•]» i* \ -li In turn ■ •! 

"’Tin* ojirr -mu-' «»f c.n'lniil lb li* i r it- {■, h* • ■ *j.■ in- 
rc‘'|iic Un \ ui,ul tnn]tmii i ii'imMi .i «■ I< in, >in i, i I ■ 

menu* iiwlLi'’ cjiu I'iisi «!.<;■ |i* > ■ ' , . , . • !i 

]iieme]n»lui , 'M*(jit , nn,iu»it iI.iii li <,'',* i!< 11 ■: ■ i 1M 
f.uisilunti* <[iii* J*oii Mut il.m-It - h»i|i .■< . iMih'i,. i. ,«i.l *n , 

qill < Mil.il.jm (lail-r ks nnMCMI , « l li hi i . • ! l'i.i,i'> 

Ullllllr Lll HI JU l , <|U1 jlllUllfllL llll* i nl I,' ■' l {• ill! 1,1 ,.i 

mils 

7*11.*. In. ti |'t i ImihI'i ' id], i John Vtllmi i • • i ill 11, ui,, < 

*J (ii I jinjii u ijiit.itu il.*’ 'J ■ e Min nil 11 ■ - ' J , 11 1 .. Im in 

liimiui'M, n*i i j' * !* n'i < im I , • in , • • . t in |.i . 
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from the city; and that if he neglected to return 
on the third summons, the public servant should 
be degraded and dismissed' 1 . But Lewis forgot 
his own debility and the prejudices of the times: 
beyond the precincts of a German camp, his use¬ 
less phantom was rejected; the Homans despised 
their own workmanship; the antipope implored 
the merev of his lawful sovereign'and the ex.- 
elusiu' right of the cardinals was more firmly 
established In this unseasonable attack. 

Had the elation been always held in the Vati¬ 
can. the rights of the senate and people would not 
have been uolatcd with impunity. But the Ho¬ 
mans forget, and were forgotten, in the absence of 
the successors of Gregory the seventh, who did not 
keep as a dn ine precept their ordinary residence 
in tile city and diocese. The care of that diocese 
was less important than the government of the 
mihersal church; nor could the popes delight in 
a city in which their authority was always op¬ 
posed, and their person was often endangered. 
From the persecution of the emperors, and the 
wars of Italy. they escaped beyond the .Ups into 
the hospitable bosom of France; from the tu¬ 
mults of Home they prudently withdrew to live 
and die in the more tranquil Stations of Anagni, 


7* Viliam >1 ' c. (>s— 7 i in Muratori, Script, loin, xiii [j Ml — 
M.‘> relate- tin* law, and the whole transaction, with much 
ahhorrcive ill. n tin* prudent Muratori Any one ronwr-ant vnh 
the darker ai;c-> must have observed how much the "Tim* (1 mean 
the nonsense; of superstition is lluetuaim^ and itu u.isistcnt 

In the lust Milutnc of the Popps of Avil,ii hi, ste the steoii«I 
unaiiial Life of John WIT ]i 14J— N G, the nvlession ol the an¬ 
tipole, }> H i—l '* jo I the Lboimus nolcsol lfalu't, |. 714,71 ‘ 
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Perugia, Viterbo, and the adjacent cities. When chap. 
tlie flock was offended or impoverished by the 
absence of the shepherd, they were recalled by a 
stern admonition, that St. Peter had fixed his 
chair, not in an obscure village, but in the capital 
of the world; by a ferocious menace that the 
Romans would march in arms to destroy the 
place and people that should dare to afford them 
a retreat. They returned with timorous obedi¬ 
ence; and were saluted with the account of an 
heavy debt, of all the losses which their de¬ 
sertion had occasioned, the hire of lodgings, the 
sale of precisions, and the carious ex ponces of 
sere ants and strangers who attended the court 
After a short interval of peace, and perhaps of 
authority, they were again banished by new tu¬ 
mults, and again summoned by the imperious or 
respectful invitation of the senate. In these 
occasional retreats, the exiles and fugitives of 
the Vatican were seldom long, or far, distant 
from the metropolis; but in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century the apostolic throne eras 
transported, as it might seem force or, from the 
Tybcr to the Rhone; and the cause of the trans¬ 
migration may be deduced from the furious 

W Romaiu autem non Rentes nee mlcnics ulna nam eilan 
cupuliuirni ^wvi^muun contra papam mou-ie eu pi runt ipi'-Mio- 
liem, eugenics al> eo urgcniUsune omnia epu? subicfaut pi r e|in 
abscnluiii damna ctjucturas \ ideiicet in ho&pilu- IocjikIk m uwr- 
cimomii, in u mu is, in rrdditibus, in promnmbus, u in .ilii> modi* 
lunumerabilibns Quod cum audiidet^apj, piaToidnluu uigeinuit, 
et'sc compcneii' j !»»>* palatum, \'c. Matt. Paris, p. 7 '7- For tin* 
ordinal) history of ilu* pope-., their ^Rjj$,and death, then re-odenefr 
and absence; u i-. i aouali to iel'i‘r i the cak* s vHi<\d auiulbK, 
^Jiniidamu and Fliuiv 
VO 1.. XII. 
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CHAP, contest between Boniface the eighth and the king 
of Franco 77 . The spiritual anus of cxcommuni- 
Bom- cation and interdict were repulsed by the union of 
the three estates, and the privileges oftheGallican 
-I.IUJ. church; but the pope was not prepared against 
the carnal weapons whickPkilip the Fair had courage 
to employ. As the pope resided at Anagni, with¬ 
out the suspicion of danger, his palace and person 
were assaulted by three hundred horse, who had 
been secretly levied by William ofXogaret, a Franch 
minister, and Seiarra C'olonna, of a noble but hos¬ 
tile family of Home. The cardinals lied; the in¬ 
habitants of Anagni were seduced from their 
allegiance and gratitude; but the dauntless Boni¬ 
face, unarmed and alone, seated himself in his 
chair, and awaited, like • the conscript fathers of 
old, the swords of the Gauls. Nogarct, a foreign 
adversary, was content to execute the orders of his 
master: by the domestic enmity of Colonna, he 
was insulted with words and blows; and during 
a confinement of three days his life was threat¬ 
ened by the hardships which they inflicted on the 
obstinacy which they provoked. Their strange 
delay gave time alid courage to the adherents of 
the church, who rescued him from sacrilegious 
violence; but his imperious sold was wounded 
in a vital part; and Boniface expired at Koine 
in a frenzy of rage and revenge. His memory 
is stained with the glaring vices of avarice and 

•» Besides the* graen/l historian!. of the church of Italy and of 
France, we possess a tain able treatise cnmpci'cd by a learned fntnd 
of Thujuus, which his List and be«t editors lure published in the 
appendix (Hi'toire parttruliere du crawl Diflercnd nitre Bum face 
1 III et Philippe Ic licl, par Fieri e du Pul?, tom. in P \i p 
tfl—32' 
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pride; nor has the courage of a martyr pro¬ 
moted tills ecclesiastical champion to the honours 
of a saint; a magnanimous sinner (say the chroni¬ 
cles of the times), who entered like a fox, reigned 
like a lion, and died like a dog. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Benedict the eleventh, the mildest of 
mankind. Vet he excommunicated the impious 
emissaries of Philip, and devoted the city and 
people of Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose 
effects are still visible to the eyes of superstition 
After his decease, the tedious and equal sus- T 
pense of the conclave was fixed by the dexterity j," 
of the French faction. A specious offer was 
made and accepted, that, in the term of forty 
days, they would elect one of the three candi¬ 
dates who should bo named by their opponents. 
The archbishop of Bourdeaux, a furious enemy 
of Ilfs king and country, was the first on the list; 
but his ambition was known; and his conscience 
obeyed the calls of fortune and the commands of 
a benefactor, who had been informed by a swift 
messenger that the choice of a pope was now in 
his hands. The.terms were regulated in a private 
interview; and with such speed and secrecy was 
the business transacted, that the unanimous con¬ 
clave applauded the elevation of Clement the 
fifth !!) . The cardinals of both parties were soon 


ram l.i- 
fii t»f tlir 
l\ St*« to 
' uu.mi, 
1 ) KMM. 


7B Ii iv difficult to know whether IaIjjI ^toni i\ [i o.l—>7 ’ lie 
in jest or m earnest, when he *ii|;poie!» tli.it Auaam s>till ie< U the 
weight of thii curse, and that the rom-hehU, or uncjariKor nine¬ 
tieth, arc annnallv blasted In nature, tin* nIi-u]moub handmaid of 
the pojjc 

7l) ^«.i- in the Chronicle of Gimanni Villaxii (1 un. c. (»d, 04 AO. 
mi Muratori, toin. mu.) the tni|m&n:uncm of Bnuilact VIII and 
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CHAP, astonished by a summons to attend him beyond 
^ lc j '^P s ! from whence, as they soon discovered, 
they must never hope to return, lie was en¬ 
gaged, by promise and affection, to prefer the 
residence of France; and, after dragging his 
court through l’oitou and Gaseogny, and de¬ 
vouring; by his expcnce, the cities and convents 
on the road, lie finally reposed at Avignon 8 ", 
which flourished above seventy years 81 the seat of 
the Homan pontiff and the metropolis of Chris¬ 
tendom. liy land, by sea, by the Rhone, the 
position of Avignon was on all sides accessible; 
the southern provinces of France do not yield to 
Italy itself; new palaces arose tor the accommo¬ 
dation of the pope and cardinals; and the arts 
of luxury were soon attracted by the treasures 
of the church. They were already possessed of 
the adjacent territory, the Vcnaissin county* J , a 

the election of Clement V. the last of which, like most anecdote*, 
is embarrassed with some diihudtics 

The liit-* of the eu«ht popes of Avignon, Cluncnt V. 

John XXJI Heuediet XII Clement VI. Innocent VI. Fiban V. 
(jrcHory XI and Clement VII. art published by Stephen Jlaln/e 
(Vita? Papurum Aicnionensium; Paris, q sols, m 4to ) with 
ropiou-i and elaborate notes, and a second volume of acts mid docu¬ 
ments. With the true zeal of an editor and a patnot, lie devoutly 
justifies or excuse-. the characters of his countrymen. 

,51 The exile of A\ ignon is a mipared by the Italians with Babylon, 
•and the Babylonish eujitn ity. Such farious metaphors, more suitable 
to the ardour of Petrarch than to thejadgment of Muratori, are gravely 
refuted in Bal arc’s preface. The Abbe de Sade i> distracted be In ecu 
the line of Petrarch and ofhis countiy. Yethe modestly pleads that 
many of the local incom emcnees of Avignon aic now removed; and 
many of the vices against w Inch the poet declaims, had been imported 
with the Roman court by the stranger-, of Italy join 1 p —'JK ) 

1,2 The comtat Venansin was ceded to the popes in li'/.t by “Philip 
III Lmi; oi Franco, jfter he had inherited the dominion of ilie conni 
of Thoulouse. Forty years before, the heresy of Count Raymond 
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populous and fertile spot; ami the sovereignty of (,n.\p 
Avignon was afterwards purchased from (he youth 
and distress oi'Jane, the first queen of Naples and 
countess of Provence, for the inadequate price of 
fourscore thousand florins’". Under the shadow 
ol tlie French monarchy, amidst an obedient peo¬ 
ple, the popes enjoyed an honourable and tranquil 
state, to which they had long been strangers: but 
Italy deplored their absence ; and Home, in soli¬ 
tude and poverty, might repent of the ungovern¬ 
able freedom which had driven from the Vatican 
the successor of ,St. Peter. Her repentance was 
tardy and fruitless: after the death of the old 
members, the sacred college was filled with French 
cardinals ‘ \ who beheld Rome and Italy with ab¬ 
horrence and contempt, and peipctuated a series 
of national, and even provincial, popes, attached by 
the most indissoluble ties to their native country. 

1ml unen them a pietei.ct* of at izunynntl thu dcriml smur nbsmie 
claim (tom lliexith century lo *. 01111 ' l.uuU ntra I?lioddiium i\ .ilt -n 
Nonna Galliarum, p. 4jr» filO. Lontruenu*, Description ilt* li 
France, tom. i p, —J*1 • 

If .1 possession of Iniircciituiies v ere nut it»t If n title, sik !i 
object ions mmht Jimul the bargain; Imt thepnreli.ei'-innmvniiiA 
bo refunded, Jor indeed it wai p.ud. Ciutatim Awnioiu m runt 
.... per eju-modi veudilioncm pccunia redundant!»\e sn ,s<l Vila 
(’lenient. VI, m Baluz. tom. i p. 27*. Mui.itnn, Sc npl turn in 
P. ii. p. ">(j3■). Tile only temptation for Jane and In i sn ond hus¬ 
band was ready money, and without it they could not ha\ e rriutnrd 
to the throne of Naples. 

r - 1 Clement V imi.u'duilel\ promoted ten cardinals, nine 1 uinh 
and one English (Vita n l, ‘, p. 0.J el Haluz j) fu.\ &c*» In ld.il, 
the poye rcfu-rd tun (undulates rccmumnidcd bj the kmjj of 
Fiance, quod \\ Card males, tie qmbus x\u de le^no Franna- ori- 
miiiintra\-i-,cnoiriiniiii innienioraioeulb^icj exi'laituTliomassiii, 

3)i-t iplinc do WiglLi, i"ut. i p. 10- 
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rn \p. The progress of industry had produced and cn- 
r } c j 1C( i the Italian republics: the a:ra of their 
iii-utuiun liberty is the most flourishing period of population 
l.’^orVi.'.K ani ^ agriculture, of manufactures and commerce; 
and their mechanic labours were gradually refined 
into the arts of elegance and genius. But the po¬ 
sition of Rome was less favourable, the territory 
less fruitful; the character of the inhabitants was 
debased by iudolence and elated by pride; and 
they fondly conceived that the tribute of subjects 
must for ever nourish the metropolis of the church 
and empire. This prejudice was encouraged in 
some degree by the resort of pilgrims to the shrines 
of the apostles; and the last legacy of the popes, tin* 
institution of the iioly year u \ was not less be¬ 
neficial to the people than to the clergy. Since 
the loss of Palestine, the gift of plenary indul¬ 
gences, which had been applied to the crusades, 
remained without an object; and the most valu¬ 
able treasure of the church was sequestered above 
eight years from public circulation. A new chan¬ 
nel was opened by the diligence of Boniface the 
eighth, who reconciled the vices of ambition and 
avarice; and the pope had sufficient learning to re¬ 
collect and revive the secular games, which were 
celebrated in Rome at the conclusion of every 
century. To sound without danger the depth of po¬ 
pular credulity, a sermon was seasonably pro- 


Our primitive .mount Hlnmi caidmal Juine 1 * C.uet.m ; 
m.i Uilihnt. Patrum, twin A w ): and I jui ai a Inn to dcn'riiim* 
ulieilnM thenephew of Honif.ur VIII. be a fool or a knave, tin 
uncle i. a inu h clearer character. 
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noun cod, a report was artfully scattered, some aged 
witnesses were produced; and on the first of Janu¬ 
ary of the year thirteen hundred, the church of St. 
Peter was crowded with the faithful, w ho demanded 
the customary indulgence of the holy time. The 
pontiff, who watched and irritated their dev out 
impatience, was soon persuaded by ancient testi¬ 
mony of the justice of their claim; and he pro¬ 
claimed a plenary absolution to all Catholics who. 
in the course of that year, and at ever y similar 
period, should respectfully visit the apostolic 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. The welcome 
sound was propagated through Christendom ; and 
at first from the nearest, provinces of Italy, and at 
length from the remote kingdoms of Hungary and 
Britain, the highways were thronged with a swarm 
of pilgrims who sought to expiate their sins in a 
journey, however costly or laborious, which was 
exempt from the perils of military service. All 
exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, were 
forgotten in the common transport; and in the 
streets and churches many persons were trampled 
to death by the eagerness of devotion. The calcu¬ 
lation of their numbers could not he easy nor accu¬ 
rate ; and they have probably been magnified by a 
dextrous clergy, well apprised of the contagion of 
example: yet wc are assured by a judicious his¬ 
torian, who assisted at the ceremony, that Home 
was never replenished »*ith less than two bundled 
thousand strangers; and another spectator has fixed 
at two millions the total concourse of the year. A 
trifling oblation from each individual would ac- 


('II \i* 
LXIX 
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cumulate a royal treasure; and two priests stood 
night and day, with rakes in their hands, to col¬ 
lect, without counting, the heaps of gold and silver 
that were poured on the altar of St. Paul 1 ". It 
was fortunately a seasou of peace and plenty; and 
if torage was scarce, if inns and lodgings were ex¬ 
travagantly dear, an inexhaustible snpplv of bread 
and wine, ot meat and fish, was pro\ ided by the po¬ 
licy of Boniface and the venal hospitality of the 
Homans. From a city without trade or industry, 
all casual riches will speedily evaporate : but the 
avarice and envy of the next generation solicited 
Clement the sixth “ to anticipate the distant 
period of the century. The gracious pontiff com¬ 
plied with their wishes; afforded Home this poor 
consolation for his loss; and justified the change 
by the name and practice of the Mosaic Jubilee ’. 
His summons was obeyed; and the number, zeal, 
and liberality, of the pilgrims did not yield to the 
primitive festival. But they encountered the triple 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine: mam- 
wives and virgins were r iolated in the castles of 


w-Str John Viliam ;1. wu.c. A<».i in the xntli, and ilicChioiu. -ci 
Astifiisi*, in the Mill \ ohmic ip l<jl, 1<K>.)of MuraUiri'a CoIIk Unti. 
l\il»a mnumerabilem peciuiiam ab eisdeni accepn, nam duo dent i, 
nun rastris, &.c. 

1 bo two hulls of litrnifcice VIII, and Clement VI. are intcrfcd 
in the Corpus Juris C’anonici (Extravagant. Coinmun. 1. v. lit ix. 
c. 1, S.J. 

lie sabbatic years and jubilee** of the Moiaic law jCar Sigon- 
de Republic;! Helincmnm, Opp tom. u. 1. m. c. 14. l. r >. p. l,.| t 
1 r »l* \ the suspension ol all care and labour, the pc nodical [clea-c of 
lantU, debts, semtude, iS:c nui\ seem a noble idra, butihe exu n- 
1,011 would be impracticable m .i junta'll rejmblic, and I «lmul<l In 
itlnd to learn that this ruinou* icilnal was ob : cned h\ the Jiuiah 
people. 
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Italy: and many strangers were pillaged or mur¬ 
dered l>v the savage Romans, no longer mode¬ 
rated by the presence of their bishop 1 ". To the 
impatience of the popes we may ascribe the 
successive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and 
twenty-five years; although the second of these 
terms is commensurate with the life of Christ. 
The profusion of indulgences, the revolt of the 
protestants, and the decline of superstition. Inn e 
much diminished the value of the jubilee: yet 
even the nineteenth and last festival was a year 
of pleasure and profit to the Romans; and a 
philosophic smile will not disturb the tiinmph of 
the priest or the happiness of the people"'. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, Ttaly 
was exposed to the feudal tyranny, alike op- 
presshe to the sovereign and the people. The 
rights of human nature were vindicated by*)icr 
numerous republics, who soon extended their 
liberty and dominion from the city to the adja¬ 
cent country. The sword of the nobles was 
broken ; their slaves were enfraneliised ; their 
castles were demolished; they assumed the habits 
of society and obedience; their ambition was con¬ 
fined to municipal honours, and in the proudest 
aristocracy of Venice or Genoa, each patrician 

1,0 Ste the Chronicle of Matteo Villani J i. c. Mi.) in tin* viuh 
volume of Muralori, and the Menuurci sur la Vic tie JV tranjiii ^ 
tom in. j> 73—8() 

9" The ■*uh|L*rt is exhausted by M. Chais a French minister at 

the IIa"ue J inhnLdtresIIi«;ioitfjw.etI)(»^ , matirjiwv l Mn lo Juhil« 

et I o'. Indulgences la IIj\c, 1731, .1 tol-. m l*nin, .mdalfn.ni* 
jin 1 pie j line; work, had not the author prderred the dataller ol .* 
poltmiL to that ol a philosopher. 
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™ x -. disorderly government of Home was unequal to 
the task of curbing her rebellious sons, who 
scorned the authority of the magistrate within 
and without the walls. It was uo longer a civil 
contention between the nobles and plebeians for 
the gov ernment of the state: the barons asserted 
in arms their personal independence: their pa¬ 
laces and castles were fortified against a siege ; 
and their private quarrels were maintained by 
the numbers of their vassals and retainers. In 
origin and affection, they were aliens to their 
country 1 ’: and a genuine lloman, could such 
have been produced, might have renounced there 
haughty strangers, who disdained the appellation 
of citizens, and proudly shied themselves the 
princes, of Home.After a chirk series of rev elu¬ 
tions, all records of pedigree were lost; the dis¬ 
tinction of surnames were abolished; the blood 
of the nations was mingled in a thousand chan¬ 
nels ; and the Goths and Lombards, the Greeks 
and Franks, the Germans and Xornians, had 
obtained the fairest possessions by royal bounty, 


01 Muraton vDiiirrt. \h u.’. allege* the Ann d* of Florenrr.Padn.i, 
(Imiu, the an.d«»n\ of the rest, the evidence of Otho oi I'ri- 
siiii:* n (dr I'icd 1. 1. 11 . c. 130, and the bubmi'-sion of the 
marquis u I l>tc 

!/- As carl\ a-, the \ear 804, the emperor Lothaire I. found it 
rsjitdieni to inter innate tin- Rinnan people,to learn from earh indi- 
\ idual, by v hat national law lie elm ». t«> he moenud ^Muraton, 

I'll - ill wii \ 

Pdran.li aliatli' ihc*c foiei-ners, the tyrants of Rome, jn ade- 
< 1 mutton orepistlv.tnll of Imld Mullisand,il»Mird prdamn.m uliu h 
he.ipj lu •- th* m.o'inis, .mil e\en pnjii'lu i ->,of (lie old republic tji lV 
•lair i l!i* :.'Mh rciilur\-tom ill p 1 >7— lty '• 
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or tlio prerogative of valour. These examples (HAP. 
might he readily presumed: but the elevation 
of an Hebrew raee to the rank of senators and 
consuls, is an event without a parallel in the long 
e.iptivity of these miserable exiles" 1 . In the 
time of Leo the ninth, a wealthy and learned 
Jew was converted to Christianity; and honoured 
at his baptism with the name of his godfather, 
the reigning pope. The zeal and courage of r,„i 
Fetor the son of Leo were signalised in the cause l , '‘ l 110 
of (Gregory the seventh, who entrusted his 
faithful adherent with the government of Ad¬ 
rian's mole, the tower of Crcseentius, or, as it 
is now called, the castle of St. Angelo. Both the 
father and the son were the parents of a nume¬ 
rous progeny: their riches, the fruits of usury, 
were shared with the noblest families of the city; 
and so extensive was their alliance, that the 
grandson of the proselyte was exalted bv the 
weight of his kindred to the throne of St. Peter. 

A majority of the clergy and people supported 
his cause: lie reigned several years in the Vati¬ 
can, and it is only the eloquence of St. Bernard, 
and the final triumph of Innocent the second, 
that lias branded Anacletus with the epithet of 
antipope. After his defeat and death, the pos¬ 
terity of Leo is no longer conspicuous; and none 

0* The origin and juUcnturc* of iln^ lev. Mi famiK .in* nniwed !>y 
Cntica, tom i\. |*. 43,» A L). I llM. Js" d, t j, who ch.m, In, 
liilormitiMii frmn the Chioim^rjphus Maunjruueeu 1 ., and \mul- 
|»hui SdgK'ii-i-i tic VhiMii.il*' m Mur.itnn, vupt. Iia! tom i i I*, 
i |1 423—Ml’-) TIk* 1‘iLi l nill'i ill Mijll 1 ’ tie J M • lit true , yijn.u'd 
wi-hfli.uu 1ml I iron tonlh lekli'd, helo'e it aj ' um* >1 mi.i n 

" ; i h .In* jti!i|iii[«e. 
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will bo found of (.lie modem nobles ambitious 
. of descending from a Jewish stock. It is not my 
design to enumerate the Roman families, which 
have failed at different periods, or those which are 
continued in different degrees of splendour to the 
present time" 5 . The old consular line of the Fran¬ 
gipani discover their name in the generous act of 
breaking or di\ iding bread in a time of famine; 
and such benevolence is more truly glorious than 
to have enclosed, with their allies the Coni, a 
spacious quarter of the city in the chains of then- 
fortifications: the Suvelli, as it should seem a 
Sabine race, have maintained their original dig¬ 
nity ; the obsolete surname of the Capancr/ti is 
inscribed on the coins of the first senators ; the 
Conti preserve the honour, without the estate, of 
the counts of Signia; and the Anuibaldi must 
have been very ignorant, or very modest, if they had 
not descended from the Carthaginian hero ' / ‘. 

, lbit among, perl laps above, the peers and 
princes of the city, I distinguish the rival houses 


Mtir.itori h.n »i\cn two dissertations (xli.andxlii) in the nnnu 
«uriwines, anti families of Italy. Some liohles, who pjnr_\ m then 
dome tie Lillies, ma\ be ofirinled with his firm and temperate criii- 
cism , \rl mipbU some ounces of pure gold are of more \alue ihan 
mam pounds of base metal 

U n The cardinal of bt. George, in his poetical, or lather melrn ,.l. 
In-lory of the election and coronation of Boniface VIII. ^Mujdton, 
Script. Iial tom in T 1 p. Ii41, fcc ), describes the state and fa¬ 
milies at Rmne at tht coronation of Boniface VIII (A. D. 15?r)5.\ 
Ititerca timlis rerhmiti sanguine ct arnus 
Illustrcsquc \ui jRomana a sinpe truhentes 
Nnmen in emeritus tant.T urtuns honores 
lniulcrant se medios festninijiie colehant, 

Auiata fulgentct toga socianlc cater'1 
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of Colonna and ITisxiJii, whoso private story is 
an essential part of the annals of modern Home. 
I. The name and arms of (ohmnahave been 
the theme of much doubtful etymology; nor 
liar e thyAators and antiquarians overlooked either 
Trajau’sMlar, or the columns of Hercules, or the 
pillar oljQhrist’s flagellation, or the luminous 
column mint guided the Israelites in the desert. 
Their fitst historical appearance in the year eler en 
hundred and four, attests the power and antiqnitv, 
while it explains' the simple meaning, of the name. 
Hy the usurpation of Cava;, the Colonna provoked 
the arms of Paschal the second; hut they lawfully 
held in the Campagna of Home, the hereditary 
fiefs of Zagarola and Colonna; and the latter of 
these towns was probably adorned with some lofty 
pillar, the relic of a villa or temple ". They like¬ 
wise possessed one moiety of the neighbouring city 
ofTusculum; a strong presumption of their do- 

F* ijisis rlcrnta ilunius prxslantr ah I'nii 
Fe< 1< sia*, \uhuui<]uc ^crcns demUMiis altum 
IV ta ( o/«7i«ajucw, nccuon SultlLi mills; 

Stephan ides senior, Cmihx Anilulua proles 
PiarJi ctu^uc urbib magnum sme viribus nomui 

0 n. c. Kill ]i 1)47, Mr* \ 
The .tnriem statutes of Rome (I- lii.c. 5<j p 174, 17’> • drtuunirh 
i*le\ui families of Larons, who arc obliged to swear m '■oueilio 
romnumi, hefoie the senator, that they would not hathour or pro- 
tecl any malefactor, outlaws, &c —a livblc security 1 
ii* It is pity that the Colonna themselves have not f.oounwl rli^ 
world with a complete and critical lusioiv of then illustrious house. 
I adhere to Murat on ^Dissert, xlii. tom ui. p 6'47, 04N ' 
w Paritlulph. Pisan, m Vit Paschal. II m Mura ton, Script Iial 
tom iii p i, p. 3 jj. The faiiul) has still gnat possession- m the 
( diiip,fjrna of Rome ; but they have alienated tn ilie I*o pi_lio,i 
iliij ouginal hef of Ctu'onm tEsdunard, p. -jH, >y •, 
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chap, scent from the counts of Tusculum, who in the 
tenth century were the tyrants of the apostolic see. 
According to their own and the public opinion, 
the primitive and remote source was derived from 
the banks of the Rhine" 1 ; and the sovereigns of 
Germany were not ashamed of a real or fabulous 
affinity with a noble race, which in the revolutions 
of seven hundred years has been often illustrated 
by merit, and always by fortune 1 '"’. About the 
end of the thirteenth century 7 , the most powerful 
branch was composed of an unde and six brothers, 
all conspicuous in arms, or in the honours of the 
church. Of these, Peter was elected senator of 
Rome, introduced to the Capitol in a triumphant 
car, and hailed in some vain acclamations with 
the title of Cwsar; while John and Stephen were 
declared marquis of Ancona and count of Ro¬ 
magna, by Nicholas the fourth, a patron so par¬ 
tial to their family, that he has been delineated 
in satirical portraits, imprisoned as it were in a 
hollow pillar 111 . After his decease, their haughty 

Ti* lniijrmijua ilcdil tcllus et pa^ciu Rhein, 

Petrarch. jml, in 1417, a duke of (Judder-. «nd Juliei-m- 
Lnnwlfd^cs i Lenfant, Hist du Concile de Const met, tom n |i 
539 ) hit de-ceiil fioni tlie ancestors oi Martin V. >lho Colonna 1 
but ihe myal author of the Memoirs, of Braudenhuru ob'cru ■», 
that the sceptre m his arms has been confounded with the lulimin 
To inatnldiu the Roman origin of the Colonna, it was nmemmi lv 
supposed t.Diario di MonaldiAthi, in the Scnpt. llal. tom. xii. p. 
WJ 1 , that a cousin of the emperor Nero escaped from the cilj, 
and founded Mciitz in Germany. 

100 I cannot overloo!. the Roman triumph or ovation of Mann 
Antonio Colonna, who had commanded the pope’s ^allies at the 
n.nal victory of Lepanto (Thuan. Hist. I. 7 . tom. 111 p. j.'>, 3l» 
Mum (halm x Opp. tom. i. p. 180—1()D \ 

1,11 Muiuton, Auiidli d’Italia, tom. p. 210* 'J'JO. 
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behaviour provoked the displeasure of the most 
implacable of mankind. The two cardinals, the 
uncle and the nephew, denied the election of 
IJonifaee the eighth; and the Colonna were op¬ 
pressed for a moment by his temporal and spiritual 
arms 1 "'. He proclaimed a emsadc against his 
personal enemies; their estates were eonliscated; 
tlieir fortresses on either side of the Tyber were 
besieged by the troops of St. Peter and those of 
the rival nobles; and after the ruin of Palestrina 
or Prameste, their principal seat, the ground was 
marked with a ploughshare, the emblem of perpe¬ 
tual desolation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, 
the six brothers, in disguise and danger, wandered 
over Europe without renouncing the hope of 
deliverance and revenge. In this double hope, 
the French court was their surest asylum; they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip; 
and 1 should praise their magnanimity, had they 
respected the misfortune and courage of the 
captive tyrant. His civil acts were annulled 
by the Human people, who restored the honours 
and possessions of the Colonna; and some esti¬ 
mate mav be formed of their wealth by tlieir 
losses, of tlieir losses by the damages of one 
hundred thousand gold florius which were 


('ll \!> 
) V, \ 


Petrarch's attachment to the Colonna, has autht'iiml the 
Ablit* lie hade to csjiaiiJle on the Mite of the family m tin tom- 
teeulh cenliiu, the prlocution of liumlere VIII., the < har.u tir 
of Slepluu ami In* sons, their quarrels with the I i-uh, kc. 
.(Memon i sui Petraiqne, tom. i. p. j)8—111) I4l>—l tS. 1/4—17t' 
i'J'J—v.ii). £7.>—'J80.) His rritici'-in ofun rectifies ilu* htaiijy 
-'tone i»f Villain, ami the erroh of tlu less chlif^nt tin 1 l«‘itis \ 
ninloiit *n*l ilu In inch ol ‘Stephen to he mm e\tuy i 
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granted them against the accomplices and heirs 
of the deceased pope. All the spiritual censures 
and disqualifications were abolished 1 '" by his 
prudent successors; and the fortune of the house 
was more firmly established by this transient 
hurricane. The boldness of Sciarra Colonna 
was signalized in the captivity of Boniface: and 
long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis of 
Bavaria; and by the gratitude of the emperor, 
the pillar in their arms was encircled with a royal 
crown. But the first of the family in fame and 
merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch 
loved and esteemed as an hero superior to his 
own times, and not unworthy of ancient Rome. 
Persecution and exile displayed to the nations 
his abilities in peace and war; in his distress he 
wa3 an object, not of pity, but of reverence; 
the aspect of danger provoked him to avow his 
name and country: and when he was asked, 
“ where is now your fortress ?” he laid his 
hand on his heart, and answered, “ hero.” 
He supported with the same rirtuc the return 
of prosperity; and, till the ruin of his declining 
age, the ancestors, the character, and the chil¬ 
dren of Stephen Colonna, exalted his dignity 
in the Roman republic, and at the court of 
Avignon. II. The Ursini migrated from Spo- 


J0S Ale xander III. had dec hired the Colonna who .ulhered to 
the emperor Frederic I. incjpaldc of holding any ivclcbiastitj! 
benefice iViHam, 1. v. c. 1.); and the Lint stains of annual exemn- 
nmnHMtion, were purified by Sixtus V. (Vita di Siito V. tom m- 
p 4Hi' Treason, sacrilege, and proscripiion, :ue ofien the U*»i 
titles oi aueicut nubility. 
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loto"’ 1 ; the sons of Urns, as they arc styled in the 
twelfth century, from some eminent person, who is 
only known as the father of their race. But they 
were soon distinguished among the nobles of 
Home, by the number and bravery of their kins¬ 
men, the strength of their towers, the honours of the 
senate and sacred college, and the elevation of two 
popes, Celestin the third and Nicholas the third, of 
their name and lineage 11 ' 5 . Their riches may lie 
accused as an early abuse of nepotism: the estates 
of St. Peter were alienated in their "favour by the 
liberal Celestin 11 and Nicholas was ambitious 
for their sake to solicit the alliance of monarehs; to 
found new' kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany; 
and to invest them with the perpetual office of se¬ 
nators of Home. All that has been observed of 

lw -Vtiilu if proxima limit 

Appenmnigeuai qua prata virentia sjhn* 

Spoletana metunt .umenta gregfs proton i. 

MniialJeschi .torn xu.Scnpt. Ital p .».?'! l give* the Ursim .11’re nr li 
01 uin, which may be remotely triir 

10 * In the metrical life of Cclcitm V. by the C.itdmal of Sr 
(ien!"i" Muratori, tom. lii.P. i. p. 013, &-r 1 we imd .1 luminous, and 
11.1t null /ant, p.ns,ige (1. i. c. 3. p L’03, &c.) * 

-permit quern nnbihs Urs«E (I'm?) 

IVi^'-iiu- , Humanadomua, \cter.itaque nunnis 
Faieihub in clero, pompvqw: experta sen.':'. , 
JJcllorumque manA grandi stipata parent mn 
lardmeo- apirt 1 necnon fastigia dudum 
PapatAs ilattU iturn*. 

Muiaton tDissi-rl. xlu torn, ui.p, .) observer, that the first [>im 
puniilicalc of Cdcstiuc III. was unknown: he is inclined to read 
Uni progenies. 

1oG Filii T’r-ii, quondam Cndestini papa? nepotes, dc hom« err le- 
sia? Roiqana* ilifatr I Vlt. Innocent. III. m Muratori, Senpt tom 
iii. P. 1.) The partial prodigality of Nicholas III. is more conspi¬ 
cuous pi Viliam and Muratori. Vet the Ur.-ini would disdain the 
nephew, «f a modi') h pope. 
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tlio greatness of the C'olonna, will likewise re- 
douud to the glory of the Ursini, their constant, 
and equal antagonists in the long hereditary feud, 
which distracted above two hundred and fifty years 
i inn iif. the ecclesiastical state. The jealousy of pre-cmi- 
nence and power was the true ground of their quar¬ 
rel ; but as a specious badge of distinction, the Co¬ 
lonial embraced the name of Gliibelines and the 
party of the empire; tlie Ursini espoused the title 
of Guelphs and the cause of the church. The eagle 
and the keys were displayed in their adverse ban¬ 
ners ; and the two factious of Italy most furiously 
raged when the origin and nature of the dispute 
were l6ng since forgotten ,1,; . After the retreat of 
the pope's to Avignon, they disputed in anus the 
vacant republic; and the mischiefs of discord 
were perpetuated by the wretched compromise 
of electing each year two rival senators. By 
their private hostilities, the city and country 
were desolated, and the fluctuating balance in¬ 
clined with their alternate success. But none 
of either family had fallen by the sword, till the 
most reuowncd champion of the Ursini was sur¬ 
prised and slain by the younger Stephen Co- 
lonna 1 ". Ilis triumph is stained with the re¬ 
proach of violating the truce; their defeat was 
basely avenged by the assassination, before the 

,,,T III his fifty-first Diwri.ini.Ti on tin- Iukm Antiquity's Mu- 
rattin explains the tactions r.t flic Guelphs and Ulnln lints. 

,ft1 Ft lurch (tom. i [. e.V—lln.i has celebrated thi, su-ton ac- 
rnnlinu lo the C'olonna, but two contemporaries, a Ilrat-ntiia' 
(Giotanni Villani, 1 \.c. 530.) and aKoman 'J.U'l.i’leu Mului- 
dt.iln, p.j.i, 5J4 .j ate les, favourable to their aims. • 
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church door, of an innocent boy and his two ser- 
vants. Yet the victorious Colonna, with an an- 
nual colleague, was declared senator of Rome dur¬ 
ing the term of five years. And the muse of 
Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, a prediction, 
that the generous'youth, the son of his venerable 
hero, would restore Rome and Italy to their pris¬ 
tine glory; that his justice would extirpate the 
wolves and' lions, the serpents and bears, who la¬ 
boured to subvert the eternal basis of the marble 

COLUMN 1 "' 1 . 


The AM/ Hr .Ndtjp ( ilmu. i. No e,, ]>.M—fin.) ltd-, ajij'litfd the 
-.nit (dii/mii* <ii Petrarch. Sjitrh 0 mil.', AX' !•> Siqilicu CohuiUA 

bi \onii“'i 

flujti, Ifom, aijuili' «• m'iik 
-\rl utu aron nidniturrid inl%i' s* 
l’jtmu injj a sus elite e it -ediiuiin 
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CIIAP. LXX. 

('Intruder ami Coronation of Petrarch.—Rcstura 
linn of the Freedom and (iorernment of Rome bn 
the Tribune Ricnii.—His Virtues ami 1/tr.v, 
his Repulsion and Death.—Return <f the Popes 
from Art "nun.—(treat Schism if the MLf.-- 
Rc-uuhm of the Latin Church.—Last Strupple. 
of Roman Liberti/.—-Statutes if Rome.—Final 
Settlement if the Ecclesiastical Stale. 

rn.\p In the apprehension of modern times, Petrarch 1 
is the Italian songster of Laura and lore. In 
pi ii, the harmony of his Tuscan rhymes, Italy ap- 
.f,,!,! 'ii','— phmds, or rather adores,- the father of her lyric 
\ l> 1171 , poetry: and his verse, or at least his name, is 
repeated hv the enthusiasm, or affectation, of 
amorous sensibility. Whatever may he the prixate 
taste of a stranger, his slight and superficial know¬ 
ledge should humbly acquiesce in the taste of 
a learned nation: yet I may hope or presume, 
that the Italians do not compare the tedious uni¬ 
formity of sonnets and elegies, with the sublime 

1 Till- Memoires stir la Vie de Funmus Petr.irque (Am .tinlam, 
1/01, 1707, 3 vnls in 4to ) brin a copiou?, niigin.d, and enteit.im- 
> n K work, a labour nl line, composed from the accurate study of 
1 ctrarrh .mil his contemporaries; but the hero is loo often lost to 

the general history of the .ye, and the author ... n ianguishis 

in the dlleet.it 1011 of politeness and gallantry. In the pi . face to his 
del i ohmic, In enumerate .mil weighs twenty Italian luinTupIii is, 
who litre proUsscdly ticateil ol the ante sitluecT 
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compositions of their epic muse, the original wild- 
irci-'s of 1 )ante, the regular beauties, of Tasso, and 
the boundless variety of the incomparable Ariosto. 
The merits of the ku er. 1 am still less qualified 
to appreciate: nor am I deeply interested in a 
metaphysical passion for a nymph so shadowy, 
that her existence has been questioned': for a 
matron so prolificthat she was delivered of 
eleven legitimate children ‘, while her amnions 
swain sighed and sung at the fountain of Vau- 
eluse . But in the eyes of Petrarch, and those 
of his graver contemporaries, his love was a sin, 
and Italian verse a frivolous amusement. 11 is 
Latin works of philosophy, poctn. and olo- 
quonee, established his serious reputation, which 
was soon diffused from Avignon mcr France and 

~ The ulleioriral interpretation prevailed in ilie y\ih onlim, 
l*iil ilu* ivi-e rommentators weie not unreal whether tin \ -Inml I 
mill't luiifl hy Jjjiura, relit*uni, or \irtue, oi the hlt^td V nam, «»i 

-. See the prelate- to the ist anil lid \olmne 

’ 1 "in i!i- \.ri*horn uhnut the yc.u Hn7, vui-. nusiinl 11 
J.m.i 1 ,'ji t<> Iln^ue* do Sade, .t nohle nii/ni nl Am^'ioii, 
uho . v v* j' ii**i the eHectof low, iin i hem.irind a •»*■* *nul 

within hum iiio’iih' of her death, whirh huppined the <uh ■»! 
•\pnl, 1 .1', pit * i ih <miwud-t\venty le.iaufti r Petraich hud >ieu 
.uni lie,ed hei. 

1 ( orjnis mini-. puiinlm* t huustuin : from on* nl tie * i> 
ii in‘«l, mi (lit lentil dtjn*, the Ahbe de Sadc, the Jond and er.it*'- 
fnl liei'ur.i[ilier of Petrarth, un*l ihi- domestic* mottle ui*i-i pmli.i- 
hl\ uiauf-l'd tin idei ul Ins i.oih, and ui :ed him toeiejiin* n t • 
i’cp, letunutum e that amid .ill* et tin liiitor^und clur.K lit «-i 
hu u'oiiulmotliei ee puttieulurh tom i p I’JJ— U.J. noli , p 7— 

• loin it. ji. -I »'*—4*r- not p 70— hj ' 

■*' \umhi-e, so familiar In our Kn.;h li travelle;-, is di vrihed 
irom ih* until, a of Petrarch, ei.d tl.** !»u! Lnooli 1 » • »* hi-* 
hiuHruphir *M .mins, toni i p '4u— !.•'i It wa , in tnith, 
tiie rein.tt ol ,m Iki mu, end the mod. in. ari min It mi.iul.in, d 
i .*) pl.iPe hmru Hid an hupp) Ini' r in the ^rot." 
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ill \i> Italy: his friends and disciples were multiplied in 
every city; and if the ponderous volume of his 
writings" he now abandoned to a long repose, 
our gratitude must applaud the man, who by 
precept and example revived the spirit and study 
of the Augustan age. From Ins earliest youth, 
Petrarch aspired to the poetic crown. The aca¬ 
demical honours of the three faculties lmd intro¬ 
duced a royal degree of master or doctor in the 
art of poetry 7 ; and the title of poet-laureat, 
which custom, rather than vanity, perpetuates in 
the English court was first invented by the 

Ctesars of Germany. In the musical games of 
antiquity, a prize was bestowed on the victor 

f ’ <M' IJ.n ].,ilhhi .1 do-, jmi.t, at tt.i-il m iii utli <• .su 
l>ut v,' i 1 if hi t flu dale o| tin ’cu r Ihc A bin." d»* Sad" > .ill- ,«I« [ 

furaiiLW erliium cil IMurrlf' Latin work*, Inn a mudi d«iubl 
whether it would wil'iiunl in the pudit hi the bcnk-dlir, ui lb. 
an in i incut of tli< 'lUld.. 

7 (’'iti'ult Si lib n’s 'J ii!i*s ol Honour, in In-* v >i > «•! 1.1 ; 

4'-7—*■(* • An hu • Iretl; enn bekm Ktrarch, s l. J i i ■ i -. •,* .1 
the* usii ill j jui'-t, (jut ab m.pcralmt likr.it ecu*'U m , . . i ■ ■ 
m r imm ilii mi 

,K IViuii Anj.Ktiis in Lnui-, the inuK* Inis u .. mu., :>• n ! . > 
ami icii.il but I much doubt wiltilu-r .111. .c_i « t cm. t can jto- 
diu.c a Mi111l.1i catabli-limi'iit nt a -iijjci.cti.in |.n 1, \ im m cu 1, 
ri'Sirn, and at all nctiN.is bumid to fun.oh twn.■ .< \c,-i a n..'. -».i. 
cf prai-c ,mtl \cm% such as uia\ be* -uu_ in tin chajul, ,i*d, ] 
be lu'ii-, in the prince, of tin* urn reizn J ‘jv.iK flu* more In d\ f 
as tin- !v i nine tnr abolifcl'inii tin- r.tlii ul«»n, ii.m, 1 win!, tin 
I'lincv is a man otyntue, and the |i*.i t a man nl n nm- 

JsnciuU'i On Pam nyriffj, t..m j j> 110,117 edit Haim , ( an- 
tab. 17~{l' dauri-s lor his name Athens the dory of lir.st 
and recommending tile yn ra a?? 9 fir,tra nn piy.* to v *ji 
iwuri, a >’m K«w,oyuv h~i ,>wn*irj 'Hie example oi tbo J\iiiaihe naa 
Initiated at i)tlphi, Ini L tin Olunpic £«uin >■ were mhuiaut of 
a musical crown, till it cvtoited In tin. tain Ur.'imv of Ntro 
(Sm ton in Ncronc, c. 2.5 . I’liilnstrat. apud l ab.'r.l.'Hi .id locum , 
)>iou I .'-tiiis, «»r Xiphilm, J Js.ui p. KL2. 1041. i'otret's (-ad 
Aninjuiiiis, ,n). ? |, i 4 T 4 •.() 
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tin* belief tlmt Virgil anil Horace had been i iiap 
crowned in the Capitol inilanicd the emuhuion , 1 
of a Latin bard 1,1 ; and the laurel ' was endeared 
to the hner by a verbal re.seiuhljuee with the 
name of his ini.-.tress. The value of either object 

was enhanced by the ditlieulties of the pursuit; 
and if the viituc or prndenee of Laura was in¬ 
exorable he enjoyed, and might hoa.t of en¬ 
joying, the nymph of poetry. His vanity was 
not of the mo t delicate kind, since lie applauds 
the success of his own labours; his name was po¬ 
pular; his friends were active; tile open or se- 
eri t opposition of envy ami piejudiee was sur¬ 
mounted by the dexteiity of patient incut. In 
the Unity-sixth year of his age, lie was solicited 
1o accept the object of liL whiles: and on tie same 
day, in the solitude of Vaueluse. he reciiwd a 
similar and solemn imitation from the senate of 
Homo and the university of I’aiis. The learning 
of a theological school, and the ignorance of a 
lawless city, were alike uiupialilied to bestow the 

1 a i,i ( .i|niii1]ii' _.it'n ..ccrtdrncuqu,..i|iu n il<, •.* w >/, ti;ui— 

!h, Uin ,tMii iii-i'i:iti il Iv, D'l’utl .'ll :i i iiiilu* 

Mai i>i ( Iiri'i wo ixi,.i i ill-1)u* N.uuii, <■ l 1 - |) mn mui II.i- 
m i.miji , tin! in-urn a 1 -•! ii'’»l in ill* uiliuiiimi -At.- u u> 

Mi l'lfil-iOllliU' Hlllll. J.i! \ IllllP fmwil Wti' -*WI In >*j 
Hi r im-ril, lilt rxelu-ii'ii • l M.i.iu- (’.-pitolia nn-li.t min nil' 1 ;M‘, 

Nil-. I HI 11 lll.iy (].i lid.in II ’» Hit’ 1 TJIJH? Ul M 1 ’ < i|i. "I, 

In.t ih Liim {nu-ii nh'iiiu-,1 In uH JJttniiiun^ui retruwiii 1 "i.I) 

ui ihi- jmlilit 0|>iiinwt 

i* IVu.ui-Ii .null lie ifrial irsnfRniiu. \w n i.m-i miii.nu !*.i"l 
n i- iuii ilic ( lijuii'Hi.i, 1ml ilic IA Ijdiii, i ip mi 1 *‘.u Hi i N iiur 
\\., J o Him (nil |iu • It- !.t Hi I'uliin ue laim , i'"'i i |* 

I i«i—JJil.• Til McU'is m tii Caj'ii"! v.iu- uinsiiL'i with >i 
}iar!.uiil ol p ■’ lcivii M-.ti.il, I i\ »•]■*-■ 1 

“ Tit,-,•ui 1 "i Lj'tri Hi- ii'ipi.' 1 , .util 'mi wtilumi 

r li(t ' ML I .lit ill l ' 4 I' ' ! .-v •' 1 ■* I I. Up "I 

l II . I .l!m I o 111 . I I Uh 1 l"J»I 1 ^1 , p 7U— Cs 
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ideal though immortal wreath which genius may 
ohtaiu from the free applause of the jmlilic and 
of posterity: but the candidate dismissed this 
troublesome reflection, and after some moments of 
complacency and suspense, preferred the summons 
of the metropolis of the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation 1, was per¬ 
formed in the Capitol, by his friend and patron 
the supreme magistrate of the republic. Twchc 
patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet; six re¬ 
presentatives of the most illustrious families, in 
green robes, with garlands of flowers, accom¬ 
panied the procession; in the midst of the princes 
and nobles, the senator, count of Angmllnra, a 
kinsman of the Colonna, assumed his throne; and 
at the voice of an herald Petrarch arose. After 
discoursing on a text of Virgil, and thrice repeat¬ 
ing liis vows for the prosperity of Home, lie knelt 
before tlie throne, and received from the senator 
a laurel crown, with a more precious declaration, 
“ This is the reward of merit.” The people 
shouted, "Long life to the Capitol and the poet 
A sonnet in praise of Rome was accepted as the 
eflusiou of genius and gratitude: and after the 
whole procession had visited the Vatican, the pro¬ 
fane wreath was suspended before the shrine of 
St. Peter. In the act of diploma “ which was 


13 Tin- whole j'HH’e'ss ui Pet ran Ii 1 - rnrun.iiinn is jcniraleh cl**- 
■.frilicil l»v Hie Ahln «li Sade (tom. i p 4J >—4,: • tom n p 1—(». 
note*, ]». 1—Ki j irmii his nv.ii \\rjtnie% ami thr Uoinan l)uiy i»f 
I ,mlo\if fi Moualdisdn, uiihonl mixing in llife iiulluimi 1 Uairaine 
• Ii* inon rrmii l.iMrs nl Niniiu.'i m Drlhrne 

u 'Hu oii.Mii il itt’i is printed .'innnir the IVcrs Ju*ulicaU\cs m 
llir Mrinmir* •-m !'• traripu , torn lit. p. ■■n—,-»j 
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presented lo Petrarch, tlu- title and prerogatives ni\i- 
of ]Joet laurcat are reviled in the Capitol, after 
tlic lapse of thirteen hundred rears; and lie 
leeeiu'v the perpetual privilege of nearing, at 
Iris choice, a crown of laurel, iiy, or myrtle, 
of assuming the poetic habit, and of teaching, 
disputing, interpreting, and composing, in all 
places whatsoever, and on all subjects of litera¬ 
ture. The grant was ratified by the authority 
of the senate and people; and the character of 
citizen was the recompense of his afieetion for the 
Homan name. They did him honour, but they 
did him justice. In the familiar society of Cicero 
and Lii y, lie had imbibed the ideas of an ancient 
patriot; and his ardent fancy kindled every idea 
to a sentiment, and every sentiment to a passion. 

The aspect of the seven hills and their majestic 
ruins confirmed these lively impressions; and he 
loved a country by whose liberal spirit he had 
been crowned and adopted.' The poverty and de¬ 
basement of Home excited the indignation and piu 
of her grateful sou: he dissembled the faults of his 
fellow-citizens; applauded with partial fondness 
the last of their heroes and matrons; and in the 
remembrance of the past, in the hope of the future, 
was pleased to forget the miseries of the pre¬ 
sent time. Home was still the lawful misticss of 
the world: the pope and the cmpeior, the bishop and 
general, had abdicated their station by an ingloi ions 
retreat to the Hlionc and the I bumbo; but if she 
could resume her virtue, the republic might again 
vindicate her liberty aud dominion. Amidst the 
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(ini’ indulgence of enthusiasm and eloquence:', JY- 
H\\ trarch, Italy, and Europe, were astonished by a 
revolution which realized for a moment his most 
splendid visions. The rise and fall of the tribune 
llienzi will occupy the following pages: the sub¬ 
ject is interesting, the materials are riel), and the 
glance of a patriot-bard ' will sometimes vivify the 
copious, but simple, narrative of the Florentine 1 , 
and more especially of the Homan , historian. / 


Tii fiml the proofs nl Ins I'nliii-ia-in it<r Knii.'\ I n t I 11.!\ 
icijm ->t ih.it tin h.iUli would open, lr, iluutv, uiii'M IV i. in i), m 

In-* l'Vni h I ■ inn in ['he 1 Tile liliirhjx di‘min'd In 1 [■• « i* i.i 1 

ti'll |ii limur >tniii. i p «J > —,‘ i *,i lint in lli' 1 plan of i oi ,i 
idle ihfinrk aii'l moral its, lVlr.irch mijiir h«\* jimiw-’ ih L j ■< i m 
amlfiiUm .it:'- wiili fi.Kiiuiiialwict "imt cl tht-nt) .md Im * on 
ll "' It lw> hii.ii lr< and h\ tilt ji* n oi ,i demit, iI n* 1' ‘n ( in, 
whom pii'llmiiiiiii'* avi tl it'nii|in umu de NitoL 1 * 1 >i 

Kion/i, I\i.iii dc IS* uni, on 1.347 w.i- puldjihcd .0 I 1 *7‘‘- 1 1 
liiino I mi indebted i" him lor milt. f lifoand tl". iru ,.r m I i 
ilot'CiiiiU’, canon oi J-jc, u umfcuipoMP, Im-io 1 ' .i ! . •. . . 
IMilioi K^t. miul Ahi, tom ni p -7J tom >\ - 

; 7 Tin ,\hV dc Side, who hi lru’Iv cnjuii i T « .< ' ’ i 

tin* ni\ ill t * litiir•, i"i dir treat, a-, hi- jm, i* u v • .. 

i*i wlm li iiu In jm oi P ii.trrh iu* -f» !■ • 1 1 • ■' *1. n < 

loin ii ji ->f, -1 .1‘JU— 417 .notes, p 70—7.1 1 .n m ■ 

’0t>—.»7 ,'i . Tv or an 1.!m or n fdi 1 1.1 1 In win : d i 1 . ■ ■ 1 Ii,. 

] lid- iiil\ i. -c ap'.d ln.u. 

1,1 <mm nmi \ illam, 1. xn 1. .-*11 U)4, yi Maim>ri, 11 "iii-Jiaii- 

i rum N ■iptuiC’i, tom.x.11 p 'i"i p <)7'* «i * 1— 

1 ' lu li"- iluid . iluim of Ji.tiu'i .niiiyinii *■ ji „-l'— is , Mt.r.t- 
[nii ]iiv hi uml liii Tiagi'ictii.i llnioiir H> inaii.i',d> \min I JV?7 
1 -pie ,ul Aiiimm ill ilif* nium.il I’ulirl nl Home nr Naple* 111 
till ' 1I1 i*i 1 it 111,, .' 11 * 1 a Ij.i.iii \(.*T'ii>u l'.r llii hr in lit "J su-i'iuiT 

ii roui nil-, the 1110-1 j iria 11!ir j.ni aulhuim lire ol Toll .Nu.li"- 
!i- .li Kici. 1, w ii it'll li.i-l In 111 pi lined at Bum ijuu ln-*7. i’i 4rn , 
h id 1I.1 iiaiui oiT»'iu i-o I’liiiiuiinM, who i-> onh uieuii«.iu«l m 
. i- woi!. . u \, __ Inn puiii-hed li\ tii» iril'iiin* In] i"r. • i\ 

! 1 hmi..iI ii.iin.i 1- < an 1 h capable ul m 1 li iildum m Miy'd impar- 
1 .in*, "ui wn 1 "mi 1.* lilt auinor ol 1 lu. l J ; i.'..niiJji-, In v n u 
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Iu a quarter of tile city which was inhabited 
only by mechanics aiul .lews, the marriage of an 
innkeeper and a washerwoman pi enured the future 
rieln ever of Koine IVnn >.11011 parents Nicholas 
ltimzi (iahriui could inherit neither dignity nor 
fortune; *md the gift of a liberal edueation, whieli 
they painfully bestowed,was the cause ofhis glory 
and untimely end. The study of hhlort and elo- 
([iienee, the writings of Cicero, Seneca, LimA'aisur, 
and Valerius .Maximus, elevated abmc bin equals 
and eontemporaries the genius of the ynuiig ple- 
beian : he perused with indefatigable diligence the 
manuscripts and niarliles of antiquity: imed to 
dispense his knowledge in familiar language; mid 
was often provoked to exclaim, " Where are nmv 
“ these Homans? their virtue, their justice, their 
“ power i why was 1 not born iu tlio.-e happy 
** times jm< When the lepulilie addressed to the 
thnnie of Avignon an embassy of the lime ciders', 
tile spirit and eloquence of iiicn/i reeomnieiided 

i ian j«in . 1 * 1 .it :li- '■ n , shJ j'.ttniss, a tli-nii «*r "I, ;ii> 

hi nun i ni JL uni'.n. !>• • 1 1, h. i Urot Uh iijhiifi 

' r I in In-! ,"ul jili'MiiiI 4 1 ii'nl ni Run. i. In tiiliiirji:. u 
m r::'i < hi, i < miiimi'il in Mir . a n.Ii ch.ijiii r of tin J'r >. u n 1 . 
•|t .*i'i —47‘> .v.liiili, in tin n* *!i\i-itui, form-. l’u i «! !«»■ « "i 
lin In ini) r.i 'win ‘IimIIit «!u|it<T i; iiction^. 

- 1 'I in ri iil< r ru.r. 1 .* |-li «i-» >1 v uli ,i spcrinui) of tin "pun.il 
uiimn 1 1 > .hi *n.i |uuiiliiliin m'lnr.ii i ih Litli* ii» c1m|UCI.Ii i, Ii* mi 
J.II I.UIIH, !Jl'£iIli'I« H TllU'lli'", .lli.l'I'st.l l>. ah I Mi i hi. .■ i ' 
([il.ilito u.l ul"i , «* Imort ' inri.tixn^ii i '1 nn I.i\in, N*’ii i.«I i iiJ- 
lin, «*i lLk-rm M. 1 «m.u, iiimui Jj nl.-rtr • !<• in /i i"m Min <ii 
JulinC l ik* r.'iiiiiii,m Tint i It i,'. -i s.nu!., .i ii. 1 * in: iji 
iliin.irmu Iri|>uili i..i 11 " imnriiii Rmn.i V*ti i*r.i i!n»«In • * in* 

K*|(,*ri* Ii .mi'i in jnMillii T-\‘- i mm ■ i.tn m \u' ».|i». - 
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, ( n \i' ]iim lo a place among the thirteen deputies of the 
^ ^ commons. The orator had the honour of haranguing 
pope Clement the sixth, and the satisfaction of 
conversing with lYtrarch. a congenial mind: hut 
his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace and po¬ 
verty ; and the patriot was reduced to a single gar¬ 
ment and the charity of the hospital. From this 
misery lie was relieved by the sense of merit or 
the smile of favour; and the employment of 
apostolic notary afforded him a daily stipend of 
live gold florins, a more honourable and extensive 
connection; and the right of contrasting, both 
in words and actions, lus own integrity with the 
vices of the state. The eloquence of llieuzi was 
prompt and persuasive: the multitude is always 
prone to envy and censure: lie was stimulated by 
the loss of a brother and the impunity of the 
assassins; nor was it possible to excuse or exagge¬ 
rate the public calamities. The blessings of p. ace 
and justice, for which cival society lias been insti¬ 
tuted, were banished from Home: the jealous 
citizens, who might have endured cvciypcr.son.il 
or pecuniary injury, were most deeply wounded in 
the dishonour of their wi\cs and daughters : they 
were equally oppressed by the arrogance of the 
nobles and the corruption of the magistrates; and 
the abuse of arms or of laws was the only circum¬ 
stance that distinguished the lions, from the dogs 
and serpents, of the Capitol. These allcgmieal 
emblems weie variously repeated in the pictures 
which llieuzi exhibited in the streets! and 
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churches; and while the spectators gazed with ni u 1 
curious wonder, the bold and ready orator un- I, ' < x 
folded the meaning, applied the satire, inflamed 
their passions, and announced a distant hope of 
coin tort and deliverance. The privileges of 
Home, her eternal sovereignty over her princes 
and provinces, was the theme of his public and 
piivate discourse; and a monument of seniiude 
became in bis hands a title and incentive of 
liberty. The decree of the senate, which 
granted the most ample prerogatives to the 
emperor Vespasian, had been inscribed on a 
copper-plate still extant in the choir of the 
church of St. John Lateran' 1 . A numerous as¬ 
sembly of nobles and plebeians was invited to 
this political lecture, and a convenient theatre 
was erected for their reception. The notary ap¬ 
pealed, in a magnificent and mysterious habit, 
explained the inscription by a version and com¬ 
mentary' 1 , and descanted with eloquence and 
zeal on the ancient glories of the senate and 
people, front whom all legal authority was de¬ 
rived. The supine ignorance of the nobles was 
incapable of discerning the serious tendency of 
such representations: they might sometimes 
chastise with words and blows the plebeian 
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chap, reformer; but lie was often suffered in tlie I’o- 
lonna palace to amuse the company with his 
threats and predictions; and the modern 
Brutus''' was concealed under the mask of folly 
and the character of a buffoon. While thev in¬ 
dulged their contempt, the restoration of the 
,gw id while, his favourite expression, was enter¬ 
tained among the people as a desirable, a possible, 
and at length as an approaching, emit; and 
while all had the disposition to applaud, some had 
the courage to assist, their promised dcliv erer. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on 
m„,V,ii- tile church door of St. George, was the iirst pul>- 
Unm ," 1 c ™k‘nee of his designs; a nocturnal assembly 
aui.h:, of a hundred citizens on Mount Aventine, the 
' * ’ first step to their execution. After an oath of 
secrecy and aid, he represented to the conspira¬ 
tors the importance and facility of their enter¬ 
prise; that the nobles, without, union or re¬ 
sources, were strong only in the fear of their 
imaginary strength; that all power, as well as 
right, was in the hands of the people; that the 
revenues of the apostolical chamber might re¬ 
lieve the public distress; and that the pope him¬ 
self would approve their victory over the com¬ 
mon enemies of government and freedom. After 
securing a faithful band to protect bis first de¬ 
claration. lie proclaimed through the city, hj 
sound of trumpet, that on the evening of the 
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following day all persons should assemble without 
arms before the church of St. Angelo, to pro¬ 
vide for the re-establishment of the good estate. 
The whole night was employed in the cele¬ 
bration of thirty masses of the Holy (lliost: and 
in tlie morning, llienzi, bareheaded, but in 
complete armour, issued from the church, en¬ 
compassed by the hundred conspirators. The 
pope's vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who 
had been persuaded to sustain a part in this 
singular ceremony, marched on his right hand; 
and three great standards were home aloft as the 
emblems of their design. In the first, the ban¬ 
ner of liberty, Home was seated on two lions, 
with a palm in one hand and a globe in the 
oilier: St. Paul, with a drawn sword, was de¬ 
lineated in the banner of justice; and in the 
thiid, St. Peter held the keys of coitconl and 
■jieuce. llienzi was encouraged by the presence 
and applause of an innumerable crowd, who 
understood little, and hoped much; and the 
piorc.'sjon slowly rolled forwards from the castle 
of St. Angelo to the t'apitol. His triumph was 
distui bed by some secret emotion which he 
laboured to suppress: lie ascended without op¬ 
position, and with seeming confidence, the 
citadel of the republic; harangued the people 
from the balcony; and received the most bat¬ 
tering confirmation of his acts and laws. The 
nobles, as if destitute of arms and counsels, 
beheld in silent consternation this strange re\o- 
lution; and the moment had been prudently 
ihosen. when the most formidable. Stephen f'o- 
i"i!!v, was .-’isci'l ' ■'li' the fit} 'On the tin! 
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rumour, lie returned to his palace, affected to 
despise this plebeian tumult, and declared to the 
messengers of Rienzi, that at his leisure he would 
east the madman from the window's of the Ca¬ 
pitol. The great bell instantly rang an alarm, 
and so rapid was the tide, so urgent was the 
danger, that Colmma escaped with precipitation 
to the suburb of St. Laurence: from thence, 
after a moment's refreshment, he continued the 
same speedy career till lie reached in safety 
his car tie of Palestrina; lamenting his own im¬ 
prudence, which had not trampled the spark of 
this mighty conflagration. A general and pe¬ 
remptory order was issued from the Capitol to 
all the nobles, that they should peace aid) retire 
to their estates: they obeyed; and their de¬ 
parture secured the tranquillity of the lice and 
obedient citizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience evaporates with 
flic first transports of zeal; andRienzi felt the im¬ 
portance of justifying his usurpation by a regular 
form and a legal title. At bis own choice, the 
Roman people would have displayed their attach¬ 
ment and authority, by lavishing on his head the 
names of senator or consul, of king or emperor: 
he preferred the ancient and modest appellation of 
tribune; the protection of the commons was the 
essence of that sacred office; and they were igno¬ 
rant, that it had never been invested with any 
share in the legislative or executive powers of the 
republic. In this character, and with the consent 
of the Romans, the tribune enacted the most 
salutary laws for the restoration and maintenance 
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of tii!> good estate. Hy tin first he fulfils the ciia 1 ,’. 
wish of honesty and inexperience, that no civil 
suit should he protracted he) end the term of 
fifteen days. The danger ol' frequent perjury 
might justify the pronouncing against a false 
accuser the same penalty which his evidence 
would hare inflicted: the disorders of the times 
might compel the legislator to punish cun ho¬ 
micide with (hath, and every injury with equal 
retaliation. Hut the execution of justice was 
ho))cless till he had previously abolished the ty¬ 
ranny of file nohles. It was formally pnnided, 
that none, except the supreme magistrate, should 
possess or eon.inard the gates, bridges, or tow¬ 
er.-, of! ho state: that no private garrisons should 
he introduced into the towns or castles of tin; 

Homan territory; that none should bear arms, or 
presume to fortify their houses in the cit\ or 
country: that the barons should he responsible 
for the safet) of the highways, and the free passage 
of provisions; and that the protection of malefac¬ 
tors and lubbers should he expiated by a fine of 
a thousand mails of .silver. Hut these regulations 
would have been impotent and nugatory, laid 
not the licentious nobles been awed by the sword 
of the civil power. A sudden alarm from the hell 
of the Capitol could still summon to the standard 
above twenty thousand volunteers: the support 
of the tribune and the laws required a more re¬ 
gular and permanent force. In each harbour of 
the coast, a vessel was stationed for the assurance 
of commerce; a standing militia of three hundred 
and sixty lmrse and thirteen hundred foot was 
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ni\i> limit’d, dollied, and paid in the thirteen quarter: 
of tlieeity: and the spirit of a commonwealth 
may he traced in the grateful allowance of one 
hundred florins, or pounds, to the heirs of every 
-soldier who lost his life in the sen ice of his 
country. For the maintenance of the public 
defence, for the establishment of granaries, for 
the relief of-widows, oiplians, and indigent con¬ 
sents, Hunzt applied, without fear of sacrilege, 
the revenues of the apostolic chamber: the three 
brttnelies of health-money, the salt-duty, and the 
customs, were each of the annual produce of one 
hundred thousand florins"; and scandalous wen¬ 
tile abuses, if in four or five months the amount 
ot the salt-duty could be trebled bv his judicious 
(economy. After thus restoring the Ibices mid 
finances of the republic, the tribune recalled tin ■ 
nobles from their solitary independence: required 
their personal appearance in the Capitol; and 
imposed an oath, of allegiance to the new 
government, and of submission to the laws, of 
the good estate. Apprehensive for tileir safetv, 
hut still more apprehensive of the danger of 
a refusal, the princes and barons returned to 
their bouses at Home in the giub of simple and 
peaceful citizens: the Colonial and TMini, the 
Savelli and Frangipani, were confounded before 
the tribunal of a plebeian, of the vile bufluon 
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whom they had so often derided, and thcii dri¬ 
p-race was aggravated by the indignation which 
they vainly struggled to disguise. The same oath 
was successively pronounced by the several orders 
of society, the clergy and gentlemen, the judges 
and notaries, the merchants and artizans, and the 
gradual descent was marked by the increase of 
sincerity and zeal. They swore to live and die 
with the republic and the church, whose interest 
was artfully united by the nominal association of 
the bishop of Orvicto, the pope's vicar, to the 
ollicc of tribune. It was the boast of Ilicnzi, 
that, he had delivered the throne and patrimony 
of St. Peter from a rebellious aristocracy ; and 
Clement the sixth, who rejoiced in its fall, af¬ 
fected to believe the professions, to applaud the 
merits, and to confirm the title, of his tiusty ser- 
\ ant. The speech, perhaps the mind, of the 
tribune, was inspired with a lively regard for the 
purity of the faith; he insinuated his claim to a 
supernatural mission from the Ilolydhost; en¬ 
forced by an heavy forfeiture the annual duty of 
confession and communion; and strictly guarded 
the spiritual as well as temporal welfare of hri 
faithful people." 

Newer perhaps has the energy and cfleet, of a 
single mind been more remarkably felt than in 
the sudden, though transient, reformation of 
Home hy the tribune Ilicnzi. A den of rob¬ 
bers was converted to the discipline of a camp 
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chap, or convent: patient to hear, swift to redress, 
* inexorable to punish, his tribunal was always 
accessible to the poor and stranger; nor could 
birth, or dignity, or the immunities of the 
church, protect the offender or his accomplices. 
The priv aged houses, the private sanctuaries in 
Home, on which no oilicer of justice would pre¬ 
sume to trespass, were abolished; and he ap¬ 
plied the timber and iron ol’ their barricades 
in the fortifications of the Capitol. The vene¬ 
rable father of the Colonna was exposed in Ids 
own palace to the double shame of being desi¬ 
rous. and of being unable, to protect a crimi¬ 
nal. A mule, with a jar of oil, bad been stolen 
near Capranica ; and the lord, of the l mini 
family, was condemned to restore the damage, 
and to discharge a fine of four hundred florins 
for his negligence in guarding the highways. 
Xor were the persons of the barons more invio¬ 
late than their lands or houses: and, either from 
accident or design, the same impartial rigour 
was exercised against the heads of the advrise 
factions, l’eter Agapef Colonna, who had him¬ 
self been senator of Home, was arrested in the 
street for injury or debt; and justice was appeased 
by tlie tardy execution of Mai tin TTsini, who, 
among his various acts of violence and rapine, 
had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the mouth 
of the Tiber". His name, the purple of two 
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cardinals, liis uncles, a recent marriage, and a niAi* 
mortal disease, were disregarded by the inflexible 
trilmne, who had chosen liis victim. Tlic public 
ollicei's draped him from liis palace and nuptial 
bed: bis trial was short and satisfactory : the bell 
of the Capitol convened the people: stript of his 
mantle, on liis knees, with liis hands bound behind 
liis hack, he heard the sentence of death ; and 
after a hlief confession Ursiui was led awaj to the 
gallon--. .After such an example, none who were 
eou-eious of s^ailt could hope for impunity, and the 
flight of the nicked, the licentious, and the idle, 
soon purified the tin and territory of Home. In 
this time i-a\s the historian) the woods begin to 
rejoice that they were no longer infested with roli- 
heis; (he oxen began to plow; the pilgrims 
visited the sanctuaries; the load-, and inns were 
lepleiiishrd with travellers; trade, plenty, and 
good faith, were restored in the markets; and a 
purse of gold might lie exposed wiliiont danger 
in the mi.ht of the liighwav. As soon as the life 
and property of the subject arc secure, the 
labours and rewards of industry spontaneously 
revive: Home was still the metropolis of the 
Christian world; and the fame and fortunes of 
the tribune were diffused in every country by 
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chat. (In' strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of 
^ ll!< government. 

Tii ' 1 'll- The deliverance of his country inspiml Ri- 
„ ,i euzi with a vast, and perhaps visionary, idea of 
’" l ,l1 '’ uniting Italy in a great federative republic, of 
which Rome should be the ancient and lawful 
head, and the free cities and princes the mem¬ 
bers and associates. His pen was not less elo¬ 
quent than his tongue; and his numerous 
epistles were delivered to swift and trusty mes¬ 
sengers. On foot, with a white wand in their 
hand, they traversed the forests and moun¬ 
tains ; enjoyed, in the most hostile states, the 
sacred security of ambassadors; and reported, in 
the style of flattery or truth, that the high wars 
along their passage were lined with hue line, 
multitudes, who implored Heaven for the suc¬ 
cess of their undertaking. Could passion have 
listened to reason; could private interest have 
yielded to the public welfare; the supreme 
tribunal and confederate union of the Italian lc- 
public might have healed their intestine dis¬ 
cord, and closed the Alps against the R.uba- 
riuns of the North. Rut the propitious season 
had elapsed; and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, 
l’erugia, and many inferior cities, ollered their 
lives and fortunes to the good estate, the h- 
rants of Lombardy and Tuscany must despise, 
or bate, the plebeian author of a free constitu¬ 
tion. From them, however, and from every 
part of Italy, the tribune received the most 
friendly and respectful answers: they were fol¬ 
lowed by the ambassadors of the princes and 
republics; and in this foreign conflux, on all 
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liif occasions of pleasure or business, lire low-horn 
no; ■ty could assume the familiar or majestic 
cos .iesv of a sovereign The most glorious cir- 
s’ii ostaiiee of his nign was ;m appad to liis justice 
ih-.n Lewis king of Hungary, v.lm complained, 
lli.it his brother, and her liushaud, had been pcrli- 
diously strangled by Jane ipiecn of Naples ' : her 
guilt or innocence was pleaded in solemn trial at 
Home; but alter hearing the advocates die tri¬ 
bune adjourned this weighty and invidious cause, 
which was soon determined by the sword of the 
Hungarian, beyond the .Ups, more isj.eei.dly at 
Avignen, the lev olulion was the theme of curiosity, 
wonder, and applause, l'etrareh had been the 
private friend, perhaps the secret counsellor, of 
Hiemri: his writings breathe the most ardmt 
spirit of patriotism and joy; and all respect for 
the pope, all gratitude for the CoIojiu.-i, was 
lost in the superior duties of ;■ Homan arizen. 
The poet-laureut of the Capitol maintains the 
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nm act, applauds the hero, and mingles with, some 
apprehension and advice the most lofty hopes of 
tiie permanent and rising greatness of the re¬ 
public 

and r.AUcs. ^'hile Petrarch indulged these prophetic 
visions, the Homan hero was fast declining 
from the meridian of fame and power; and the 
people, who had gazed with astonishment on 
the ascending meteor, began to mark the ir¬ 
regularity of its course, and the vicissitudes of 
light and obscurity. More eloquent than ju¬ 
dicious, more enterprising than resolute, tin- 
faculties of Hicnzi were not balanced by cool 
and commanding reason: he magnified in a 
tenfold proportion the objects of hope and fear; 
and prudence, which could not June erected, 
did not presume to fortify, his throne. In the 
blaze of prosperity, his entries were insensibly 
tinctured with the adjacent rices; justice with 
cruelty, liberality with profusion, and the de¬ 
sire of fame with puerile and ostentatious va¬ 
nity. lie might hare learned, that the ancient 
tiibuucs, so strong and sac-led in flic public opi¬ 
nion. were not distinguished in strlc, habit, t , r 
appearance, from an ordinary plebeian 1 ; and 
that as often as they risited the city on foot, a 


■ v " ,hr II.'Ii.itor,., <!<■ (..ihUII, puM,,.,. f,„ m 

JVtrarch to XicIm.I,h Kn-n/. • i J,.,. t , r r.-.m ,, and ilimli , d,s.„ e 
m ji.i-.torj],.i pctjir iit.i] ,mf| oIi-cmk »r\ 

" In 111. Ji'-ni.ni ymsunii., J’lui.irch iO|HW‘u| |„|„ j |, t 
.Mill. will. Cwl. lien Sll|.ll > M.ltn,, „n tllr nuisl ( nn.tuiu.nlui 
j.nnoiptc-, llu -imple erealmss ,.f tin tnUtnl „ »h„ „,, t ,, r „. 

|ierly in.ieotr.Hi>,, l>nl .1 rln r I. mi men-tun It «j. tliu’idui, 
and imcK.-t r-/;,., . T ,„ 
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single viator, or beadle, attended the exercise of 
their office. The Gracchi would have frowned or 
smiled, could they have read the sonorous titles and 
epithets of their successor, “ Nicholas, severe 
“ and merciful; deliverer or Home ; de- 

FENDER OF ITALY FRIEND OF MANKIND, 

“ AND OF LIISERTV, ITACE. AND JUSTICE ; 

“ tribune AUGUSTliis theatrical pagcautsliad 
prepared the revolution; but Ricnzi abused, in 
luxury and pride, the political maxim of speaking 
to the eyes, as well as the understanding, of the 
multitude. From nature he had received the gift 
of an handsome person ", till it was swelled and 
disfigured by intemperance ; and his propensity to 
laughter was corrected in the magistrate by the af¬ 
fectation of gravity and sternness. Ife was 
clothed, at least on public occasions, in a part\- 
enlmired robe of velvet or satin, lined with fur, 
and embroidered with gold: the rod of jictice, 
which lie carried in his hand, was a sceptre of po¬ 
lished ,sieel. crowned with a glohe and cross of 
gold, and inclosing a small fragment .of the true 

.r-‘ir«» • • c * * J •utwiik, (ii (. , ( ill in i x. • wr cim't tivxi 

r ? ' V 1 * • I-T»TI..:JT« Tf l Idili, Tip 

t/.tTii Tpij.vuri, t\r Huri/i, .mil Piirjri Ii linn-■ !l win 1 m- 

<jj»sil>k jitrliajis of ifjtlinj uGii'il. ]iliilu»«>plii‘i, l*ui lli<\ 

li.r.i niiLilifil ifu v.iir nnnil'll dot,min. tnuu fliur l.niiurili‘!. mu , 
law .mil V.ilt uu> AltiMimii. 

rmilil m.I r\[.ii->s u» I'Mthu Ion ililt, iJiiniuli 
titlu of y.tiu f •» Ii.iIkp, u lu« h Itluu• i .ii?sumi <1 

• r, J u 1 m. 1I’ homo (l.ii c l ji Ii ■, uuml .iM«\ tiut il.«> 

nso Mn^slunof ilu Hijicidnimliiiiii) !■> w .tutu- • m ilu Homan 
from uliifli Murainri hr- mini ilic U\l In lib s-uniid icitrn, 
liun # ht* i' |i.nnli'i| .ilinn I as a umnm i, Rumi u.iua mia u-u- 
irtMa trmii.' nniiii.il., a uhhI-j ill uim Abliatc A.iaim, oi A.muni 
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niAl' ami holy wood. In his civil and religious pro- 
cessions through the city, lie rode on a white steed, 
the symbol of royalty: the great banner of the re¬ 
public, a sun with a circle of stars, a dove with an 
olire branch, was displayed over lii.s head ; a shower 
of gold and silver was scattered among the popu¬ 
lace: iifly guards with halberds encompassed his 
person; a troop of horse preceded his march ; and 
their tymhuls and trumpets were of massy siher. 

"■* !"i i """! 1 The ambition of the honours of chivalry" Lc- 
i i.i in- tray ed the meanness of Ins birth, and degi aded the 
'x i i*V, 17, importance of his oilier; and the equestrian ti ihune 
A|IJU 11 was not less odious to the nobles, whom In- 
adopted, than to the plebeians, whom he deserted. 
.All that yet remained of treasure, or luxury, or 
art, was exhausted on that solemn day. llicnsi 
led the procession from the Capitol to the Jci- 
tcran: the ledioiisuess of the way was relic cd 
with decorations and games; the eccle-iasiieal, 
ei’il, and military orders marched umb r ihs ir 
various banners; the Homan ladies at tended hi-: 
wife; and the ambassadors of Italy might loudly 
applaud, or secretly deride, (he nou-ltv of the 
pomp. In the croiling, when they had reached 
the church and palace of Constantine, he ihanhed 
and dismissed the numerous assembly, with an 
imitation to the festival of the ensuing day. 

‘nm.i- >' i-. 11 m* ■’* sivni, 1 In- l> ip .si w I-, not \wllimit a jn « - 
«li'M In ilk* jc.11 1 .J 7 . two lwmms ,1 0 'l'inn.i .mil tin l.'' 1 -n»i, lln* 
u-iial lialann*, nun 1 t r«'ali’il I uurlii-t hy tin limum jifnjilj* • tluir 
1 ». 1 ll 1 w.is dj ic-i'-w,iii r, ihnrliol-t \w ip deckt il yuiliTny.il ln.ujtii- 
ln 1 in e, .iml iln v m it* *• r t**l ,n St Mjrianl' Ai.tn li in lln ( 
l»v ihc luptil\-i 1 'lit (,n ■) iihont.it: Tiny .'ifli’iu.inN utmuiI limn 
Jinl'i 11 Lilli ui ilk. iWnul'.l du.tilry Rum. I 1 1 V 

(I *j .M 1. 
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Frofn the hands of a venerable knight he received cil.u’ 
the order of the Holy Ghost; the purification of 
the bath was a previous ceremony; hut in no step 
of liis life did llicnzi excite such scandal and 
cousin e. as by the profane use of the porphyry rase, 

■in which Constantine (a foolish legend) had been 
liealed of his leprosy by pope Sylvester 1 . With 
equal presumption the tiilmue watched or reposed 
within tile consecrated precincts of the b.iplislen ; 
and the failure of his state-bed was imcijiietcd as 
ail omen of his approaching downful. At the 
hour of worship, he shewed himself to the u-turn¬ 
ing clouds in a majestic attimde, with a robe of 
purple, liis suord, and gilt spurs; but the holy 
lites wav soon intenupted by liis levity and inso¬ 
lence. llising from bis throne, and advancing In¬ 
nards the congregation, lie proclaimed in a loud 
voice: " We summon to our tribunal pope Clc- 
" meld ; and command him to reside in liis dio- 
“ eeso of Home; we also summon the sacred 
*• college of cardinals ' . We again summon the 
*• two pretenders, Charles of bohemia and Lewis 
“of Havana, who stylo themselves emperors: 

we likewise summon all the electors of Gcb- 
“ many, to inform us on what pretence they have 

*7 Ml pait'i - l> In )ul III tllC li'jun \ .Pill li.ilh •'( <'ml f. 111■•i'* 

(Pi tunli, 1 bi t Fiini] \i ” \ .iii'l Hn‘u/1 jn-ulittl In. m.ii <• i- 
• llli'l I.V nil ■ H 111 J to tin i 1)1111 (li Alljltnil, llbll ,i A. Ill ll ll III 
lic.'ii u-rl l>\ I’a^au <‘Milil not In piofun .1 !<• i |u». is t ini l.m 
Yi i tin . f mm* i. ■.|i' , ulicil in Iii** bull oi rti • in1111ii• nr*111• >ti , llm -i- 
iii i it i, a^iuil <lu C\j». I sc i, Itt'i ). 

«■ ’I'ln- riiial ‘•uiimion^ oi jiojk ( li*tm-iif A I tvb'ih ir.ls on llic 
.•mb.ml, oi the linni.m 1 u-1oii.m .uni a Van an M** l*. 'ti^jnih'il 
b\ tlii’ bioaMj.hi r oi Fi’ttaw li ttom u nut |i —7 M 1 ' itli n 

III* Ills lallui (iI ili■ i iu \ l!I>i1 1 nl «’«l tilt. ’I III * null olAii"lum 
l.i .i'll cliu-w d'-'ii. ic tin. tklitak 'jut.lloii. 
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<;il.u\ " usurped the inalienable right of the Homan peo- 
'• pie, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of the 
“ empire Unsheathing his maiden sword, lie 
thrice hrandished it to the three parts of the 
woild, and thrice repeated the extravagant decla¬ 
ration, “ And this too is mine !" The pope's vicar, 
the bishop of Orvieto, attempted to check this 
career of folly; but his feeble protest was silenced 
by martial music; and instead of withdrawing 
iiom the assembly, he consented to dine with his 
hrother tribune, at a table which had hitherto 
been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A banquet, 
such as the Caesars had given, was prepared Ibr 
the Homans. The apartments, poitieoes, and 
courts, of the Lateran were spread with innume¬ 
rable tables for either sex, and every condition ; 
a stream of wine flowed trow the nostrils of Con- 
-stantine’s brazen horse; no complaint, except of 
the scarcity of water, could be beard; and the 
licentiousness of the multitude was curbed In dis- 
l ri tipline and fear. A subsequent day was appoint. d 
n.m.ia for the coronation of llicnzi; seven crowns of 
dilferciit leaves or metals were successively placed 
on his head by the most eminent of the Homan 
clergy; they represented tile seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost; and he still professed to imitate the 
example of the ancient tribunes. These extraor¬ 
dinary spectacles might deceive or Hatter the 

V Tile summon-> nf I he in ■ nival eiiijierurs, a jiiohiiiik'hI of fin- 
i!i»iji and liiJK, ii t \l inf m Ilnr -.i mins ((Yn.Liii, |i. UH—llrti ’ 

411 hit tirn*iilar, iliat tlieKmn in hi-turi.m -lnmlil han meilmil rd 
ihi* sen nlold t mun.uuni, whieli u suilu n inly proved hv internal 
evidence, .ni*i 1 1 if ii -.nuirniN of lIoLbuiuiii', and even ot Kmi/i 
f< entail, |> I (» 7 — 170 . '.’-*1 
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people; mid their mvn vanity was {{ratified in the c ii ai* 
vanity of their leader, lint in his private life he 
soon deviated front the strict rule of frugality and 
abstinence; and the plebeians, who were awed 
bv t!ie splendor of the nobles, were provoked by 
the luxury of their equal. TIis wife, his son. his 
uncle (a barber in name and profession), expo.-ed 
the contrast of vulgar manners and prineelj c\- 
jtetiee: and without acquirin*? tile majesty. Rienzi 
degenerated into the vices, of a king. 

A simple citizen describes with pity, or perhaps j'. .■■ ,im<i 
with pleasure, the humiliation of the ban ms of Jj' i l i l , l |j l i |'j| 

Home. “ liareheaded, their hands crossed on their si I!. 

" breast, they stood with downcast looks in the pre- 
"setiee of the tribune; and they trembled, good 
“ Clod, how they trembled 1 r As long as the yoke 
of llieiizi was that of justice and their country, 
their conscience forced them to esteem the man, 
whom pride and interest pi evoked them to hate: 
bis e\fm\agaut conduct soon fortified their hatred 
b\ contempt; and they conceived the hope of 
suburting a power which was no longer so deeply 
rooted in the public confidence. 'Die old ani¬ 
mosity of the Colonna and Ursini was suspended 
for a moment by their common disgrace: they 
associated their wishes, and perhaps their designs; 
an assassin was seized and tortured: lie accused 
the nobles; and as soon as llieuzi deserved the 
fate, lie adopted the suspicions and maxims, of a 


li I'uqi licr.J siMf don.iiil' im-nli'* li lwruni 

luHl ill pied i i it li Co U‘ M.t' t'U 1 *i 1*1 ili\ <" li * l Ir.itti Di'll 
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cil U> tyrant. On tlic same day, under various pre- 
tenets, he invited to the Capitol his principal 
enemies, anion" whom were the members of the 
Ursiui and time of the C'olmma name. Hut 
instead of a council or a banquet, they found 
themselves prisoners under the sv.ord of despo¬ 
tism or justice; and the consciousness of inno¬ 
cence or guilt might inspire them with equal 
apprehensions of danger. ,\t the sound of the 
great hell the people assembled; they weie ar¬ 
raigned for a conspiracy against the tribune's 
life; and though some might sympathise ill their 
distress, not a hand, nor a voice, was raised to res¬ 
cue the first of the nohilitv from their impending 
(loom. Their apparent boldness was prompted 
by despair; they passed in separate chambers a 
sleepless and painful night; and the venerable 
hero, Stephen Colonna, striking against the door 
of his prison, repeatedly urged his guards to de¬ 
liver him by a speedy death, from sueli ignomi¬ 
nious servitude. In the morning they understood 
their sentence from the visit of a confessor and 
the tolling of the hell. The great hall of the 
Capitol had been decorated for the bloody scene 
with red and white hangings: the countenance 
of the tribune was dark and severe; the swords 
of the executioners were unsheathed; and the 
barons were interrupted in their dying speedic.. 
by the sound of trumpets. Eut in this decisive 
moment, ltienzi was not less anxious or appre¬ 
hensive than his captives : he dreaded the splen¬ 
dor ol’ their names, their surviving kinsmen, the 
inconstancy of the people, the reproaches of tin 
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world, and. after rashly offering a mortal injury, 

In* vainly presumed that, if lie could forgive, lie ^ 
might himself he forgiven. Ilis elaborate ora¬ 
tion was that of a Christian and a suppliant; 
and. as the liumhle minister of the commons, 
he entreated his masters to pardon these noble 
ciiininals, for whose repentance and future ht- 
rice h” pledged his faith and authority. “ If 
“ you are spared," said the trilmne, “ by the 
*■ none;, iif the Homans, will you not promise 
“ to support the good estate with your lives and 
“ fortune ' r ' Astonished hy this marvellous 
eleiiMiey, the barons bowed their heads; and 
while they devoutlv repeated the oath of alle¬ 
giance, might whisper a secret, and more sincere, 
assurance of reunite. A priest, in the name of 
the people, pronounced their absolution: they 
leeched the communion with the trilmne, as¬ 
sisted at the banquet, followed the procession; 
and, after o\ cry spiritual and temporal sign of 
nroueilialion, were dismissed in safety to their 
respective homes, with the new honours and titles 
of generals, consuls, and patricians". 

During some weeks they were clinked bv the 
memory of their danger, rather than of their rleli- 

. . . . l'< • H‘ 

vcraiKT, till the most powerful of the I'lVnii, .mi* 
escaping with the Colonna from the city, erected 
at Marino the standard of rebellion. The forti¬ 
fications of the castle were instantly restored: the 
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chap, vassals attended their lord; the outlaws armed 
against the magistrate; the flocks and herds, the 
han ests and ^ inevards, from Marino to the gates 
of Home, were swept away or destroyed ; and 
the people* arraigned Hicnzi as the author of the 
calamities which his government had taught 
them to forget. Tn the camp. Hicnzi appeared to 
less advantage than in the rostrum; and he neg¬ 
lected the progress of the rebel Larons till their 
numbers were strong, and their castles impreg¬ 
nable. From the pages of Livv, he had not im¬ 
bibed the art, or even the courage, of a general: 
an army of twenty thousand Homans returned 
without honour or effect from the attack of Ma¬ 
rino : and his vengeance was amused by painting 
his enemies, their heads downwards, and drown¬ 
ing two (logs (at least they should have been hears) 
as the representatives of the Ursini. The belief of 
his incapacity encouraged their operations: they 
were invited by their secret, adherents; and the 
barons attempted, with four thousand foot and 
sixteen hundred horse, to enter Home by force or 
surprise. The city was prepared for their recep¬ 
tion : the alarm-hell rung all night; the gates 
were strictly guarded, or insolently open; and 
after some hesitation they sounded a retreat. The 
two lirst divisions had passed along the walls, but 
the prospect of a free entrance tempted the head¬ 
strong valour of the nobles in thu rear; and after 
a successful skirmish, they were overthrown and 
massacred without quarter by the crowds of the 

unAdr.ou Homan people. Stephen Colonna the younger, 

ui the tn- {] 1C Uu i,i L . siiirit to whom Petrarch ascribed the 
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restoration of Il.riy. was p-oivili ii c ,m..} r .j ii• ,! 
m do. th l is.-.on John, won 1 ', in ins 

brother l’eter, will) might ie;.:i< i th • t:: • • .•in’ h.i- 
nours nf the church, by a nopln-u of I.• iTmiate 
birth, aud by two bastards of the (.'dime.a ':.,e ; 
hud the liuinhcr of seven, tile seven cu.v,m, a.-, 
Ricnzi styled them, of the Holy <v.: ,, t rm- 
pleted by the s^'ony of the dq-laable ] ••• i. , 
and the veteian eliief, who bad survival tlv Impe 
and fortune of his house. The vi i >n and ]; ■- 
phcciis of St. Martin and pop.- Jhmiihcv kilt bull 
used by tire tribune to animate his tr< < ;.s : is- 

displayed, at least in the pursuit, the spirit of an 
hero; blit he forgot the maxims of the aueient 
ltomans, who abhorred tile triumphs of civil 
war. The conqueror ascended the Capitol; de¬ 
posited his crown and sceptic on the altar; and 
buasted with some truth, that lie had cut off an 
ear, which neither pope nor emperor had been 
able to amputate “. His base and implacable 
revenge denied the honours of burial; and the 
bodies of the Colonna, which he threatened to 
expose with those of the vilest malefactors, were 

4 “ Ilieiizi, in ihc abme-meiil urned Jeticr, ascribe ^ m M Martin 
llit: Inbuilt, JiomtacuAlil ilu ciuTii) nl CoJoiiiu, lum-idl, .uni 
the li*>111.111 jiLOjili 1 , thr idury ol the «l *\, uhn h \ ilLmi hi i wh 1 
1 C. c. lu 4 '* ch ~nrbe > a-* j tegular luiilc r iiit* rh'Utrlcrh tl.irmi-h, 
the flight of the llmiun-v, and tin* cnuarihee uf ilu in i, are j«.imrc*il 
in the simple and tumuli' nairalm ufFoitiiim * a, m lit*. .uini .mu-* 
i tin ci! 1 ii e .’' 4 — n • 

In desruhini tlir* lall of the Co1i*jii..i, 1 ipe.il #»ulv «*f the la- 

n.d\ of Mi pin !» the «.i«!t i, \iim i- <»':* n * nun.tv!i 1 *v ili«* I* il.i 

< '• l/ .iu uimlm -on Tl; ii 'hi r!\ »’ i * n utui-htil, I ■: ilu Inn: • 
!. - ii ini pi ip. tm’* d >i ili< i n 1 l.iii u*l 1 * *ii* !u nl'wiue'i I h *• i not 
i .in uMii* nnv’fij 1 * iii i:t ■ •• I*, t.n* h f* •* , l .v tt .e 

'* * ii ( i l.innin . hi <* .i , , * i .u .* •* it..'*_ < • >' nit'i * 
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chat’, secretly interred by the holy virgins of their name 
, I XX ' aiul family *’. r l'hc people sympathised in their 
grief, repented of their own fury, and detested 
tlie indecent joy of Kiciizi, who visited the t po, 
where these illustrious victims had fallen. It was 
on that fatal spot, that he conferred on his son' 
the honour of knighthood : and the ceremony was 
accomplished by a slight blow from each of the 
horsemen of the guard, and by a ridiculous and 
inhuman‘ablution from a pool of water, which was 
yet polluted with patrician blood 
„ , A short delay would have sated the Colonua. 

ituiuiii the delay of a single month, which elapsed be- 
Kiin/i’, tween the triumph and exile of llienzi. In the 
AD.i. 147, pj-itlc of victory, he forfeited what vet remained 

lilt*. l.». 1 ^ _ t _ * / 

of his civil virtues, without acquiring the fame 
of military prowess. A iieeand vigorous op]msi- 
lion was formed in the city; and when the tri¬ 
bune proposed in the public council*' to impose 
a new tax, and to regulate the government of 
Perugia, thirty-nine members voted against his 
measures; repelled the injurious charge of 

*5 Tim com cut of '■’I NIumit v..k ioumlul, iiuhiuirl, ,u..l j*i. 
lirifil 1»\ tin (’iilmni i lurihn.il-, 1*M the il.m^liit i- m l Id i ,mil\ \\ lt<» 
rmln.u'wl .lUion.c-tic life, tilifl v.1d>, in tin year 1 JJ.d, ui k t\\ei\. 
in liuii'U i The oiliL'it \w'l io iii.ilty \\iih tliui l.m«- 
im u in the fourth iletucc, nul lie <li |uii alimi \\,i- jn-i.lml h, iln* 
small munlui .m<l do i .ilhainn •. nl tilt* lioLii faunln % nt ilmm 
(Memmre-.-m k\ti.ir'jni', t«»m i [>. 110. tmu n jj. ini 
*" lVtraich wrnt" .i *iilt .m l jn il.mtic letur nl * nii'"!ai. m 1 .it 
1 \ii uju-t I i jj MJ, <>* • . Tin fi.iml v lii'l in liu . 
Nulla lull* urbe prill ipniu l.mn'i.u .irmr, r.ii.m t.un'‘ii ic-pink i, 
(.nun Kmii.t, caruir Ilalv 

Jr mid* pr.u - v 1 )'"u\ <1 »i\in pi-Jinm.'ii 

Tin-, r oii'ii il .nul n|»jm '' * n .. up U ini'ii'n.n l l»\ Pi 

|jh‘o: , a i % , >i . .vlm 1 j>. '.’i.ul nnu* c iui. i.> ..ml 
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treachery and corruption; and urged him to (’,!'!■ 
prove, liy till'd' forcible cxcIumom. that, it' the 
populace adhered to In-. cau-e, it ".is airead;, dis¬ 
claimed 1)} tin. iii'i'l lv-pictaH" utir-.i’.is 'Flic 
pope and the stavd college i.ad lieu: 1 l ceil 
dazzled liy Lis specious piolciM.ms: tliej v.eic 
justly offended by the insolence ul‘ Lis cond.ie! ; 
a cardinal legate w as sent to Itab, and alter m.: v 
fruitless treatv, and two jh isoaal iutciu, \e. be 
fulminated a bull of excommunication, i:i which 
the tribune is degraded iiom Lis oilin', and 
branded with the guilt of lcbcllion, s. erilcgc. 
and heresy lI . The surviving barons of Koine 
were now humbled to a sense of allegiance; their 
interest and revenge engaged them in the service 
of the church; but as the fate of the Colonial 
was before their eyes, they abandoned to a pri¬ 
vate adventurer the peril and glory of the revo¬ 
lution. John Pepin, count of iMiiiorbino 1 in 
the kingdom of Maples, had been condemned for 
his crimes, or his riches, to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment; and Petrarch, hj soliciting his release, in¬ 
directly contributed to the ruin of his friend. 

At the head of one hundred and fifty soldiers, 
the count ol’ Jlinorbino introduced himself into 
Koine; barricaded the quarter of the Colenua; 

Th,- liri« Is .uni Imll, of (*li .in‘i.1 \ 1 ...mi I !l "i. i, .it. ini- 
Li’i d In llit* }' ilu < \ r* i ii |i l-i!‘ ,* U. i.- pi i !. : iiii I 

Au.i.ilt ni ()ilt ricu . K isn.iMr-. \ I) i; .7, V !■ IT , 

why li'.tu.il tln‘in ill tl»« .pi Inn •» •>! 11n \ Pit .ip 
4J Malloy \ ill.Hii '!• - **1 >■ - ilit «».i_ri*i. li'.Ui m uni ■lo.i'li ■ *! 
lips ci.uiu nf Ablii:*»r!.t m.K. il.i .i.iiui i iu< •'.n.iMi i , j L ,| t t 
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chap, and found the enterprise as easy as it had seemed 

hnpossible. From the first alarm, the bell of the 
Capitol incessantly tolled; but, instead of repair¬ 
ing to the well-known sound, the people was 
silent and inactive; and the pusillanimous Kieuzi, 
deploring their ingratitude with sighs and tears, 
abdicated the government and palace of the 
republic. 

Itivlii- Without drawing his sword, count IVpin re- 
l, stored the aiistoeracy and the church; three 
.u>po, st . ]1;1 t ms ven . cinisen, and the legate assuming 
the first rank, accepted his two colleagues from 
the rival families of Colomm and Ursiui. The 
nets of the ti i I nine were abolished, his head was 
proscribed: yet such was the terror of his name, 
that the barons hesitated three davs lx-foie they 
would trust themselves in the city, and Kieuzi 
was left above a month in the castle of St. An¬ 
gelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, 
after labouring, without oiled, to revive the 
affection and courage of the Homans. The vi¬ 
sion of freedom and empire had vanished : their 
fallen spirit would have acquiesced in servitude, 
had it been smoothed by tranquillity and order: 
and it was scarcely observed, that the new se¬ 
nators derived their authority from the Aposto¬ 
lic See; that four cardinals were appointed to 
reform, with dictatorial power, the state of the 
republic. Home was again agitated by the 
bloody feuds of the barons, who detested each 
other, and despised the commons: their hostile 
fortresses, both in town and country, again rose, 
and vvcic again demolished; and the peace¬ 
ful citizens, a Sock of sbap. were deunued. 
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says the Florentine historian, hy those rapa- t iiai*. 
cions wolves, hut when their pride and avarice ^ ^ 
had exhausted the patience of the Homans, a 
confraternity of the Virgin Mary protected or 
avenged the republic: the hell of the Capitol 
was again tolled, the nobles in arms trembled 
in the presence of an unarmed multitude; and 
of the two senators, Colonna escaped from the 
window of the palace, and ITsini was stoned at. 
the foot of the altar. The dangerous otliee of 
tribune was successively occupied by two ple- 
beians, Cerroni and haroncelli. The mildness 
of C'erroui was unequal to the times; and alter 
a faint struggle, he retired with a fair reputation 
and a decent fortune to the comforts of mini 
life. Devoid of eloquence or genius, haroncelli 
was distinguished by a resolute spirit: bespoke 
ihe language of a patriot, and trod in the foot¬ 
steps of tyrants; his suspicion was a sentence 
of death, and his own death was the reward of 
his cruelties. Amidst the publie misfortunes, 
tiro faults of Itienzi were forgotten; and the 
Homans sighed for the peace and prosperity of 
tire good estate." 

Alter an exile of seven years, the first deli- vith- 
verrr was again restored to his country. In tin* 'iViVn/V 
disguise of a monk or a pilgrim, he escaped 
from the castle of Si. Angelo, lmplmed the 
friendship of the king of Hungary at Maples, 
tempted the ambition of every bold adventurer, 
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< n \p. mingled at Homo with the pilgrims of the juln- 
lee, lay concealed among the hermits of the 
Apenninc, and wandered through the cities of 
Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His person was 
invisible, his name was yet formidable; and the 
anxiety of the court of Arignop supposes, and 
even magnifies, his personal merit. The emperor 
Charles the fourth gave audience to a stranger, 
who frankly revealed himself as the tribune of the 
republic; and astonished an assembly of ambas¬ 
sadors and princes, by the eloquence of a patriot 
and tire visions of a prophet, the downfal of ty¬ 
ranny and the kingdom of the Holy Ghost '. 
Whatever had been his hopes, Rienzi found 
himself a captive; but be supported a character of 
independence and dignity, and obeyed, as his 
own choice, the irresistible summons of the su¬ 
preme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had 
■ been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekin¬ 
dled by the sufferings and tl 10 presence, of his fri i ud; 
and he boldly complains of the times, in which the 
saviour of Rome was delivered hv her emperor 
A pri-nm r into the hands of her bishop. Rienzi was trans- 
Iported slowly, but in sale custody, from Prague 
a Dun. to Avignon : his entrance into the city was that 
of a malefactor; in Jus prison he was chained 
by the leg; and four cardinals were named to 
inquire into the crimes of heresy and rebellion. 
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Hut his trial ami condemnation would have in- <|!U’ 
volved some questions, which il was more prudent 
lo leave under the veil of mystery: the temporal 
sujiremaey of the popes; the duty of residence; 
the civ il and ecclesiastical pm ilcgcs of the clergy 
and people of Home. The reigning pontiff well 
deserved the appellation of Clement: the strange 
vicissitudes and magnanimous syririt of the eap- 
ti\e exeited his pity and esteem; and l’etrareh 
believes that he respected in the hero the name 
and sacred character of a poet 1 , llienzi was 
indulged with an easy confinement and the two 
of hooks; and in flic assiduous study of Livy and 
the table, he sought the cause and the consolation 
of liis misfortunes. 

The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the ltim/i, 
sixth opened a new prospect of Ills deliverance " 
and restoration; and the court of Avignon was 
persuaded, that the successful rebel could alone 
appease and reform the anarchy of the metropo¬ 
lis. After a solemn profession of fidelity, the Ho¬ 
man tiibuncwas sent into Italy, with the fitle of 
senator; hut the death of Jiaroncelli appeared lo 
supersede the use of his mission; and the legate, 
cardinal Albornuz"', a consummate statesman, 
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CHAP, allowed him with reluctance, and without aid, to 
undertake the perilous experiment. His first re¬ 
ception was equal to his wishes: the day of his 
entrance was a public festival; and his eloquence 
and authority revived the laws of the good estate. 
But this momentary sunshine was soon clouded 
by his own vices and those of the people: in the 
Capitol, he might often regret the prison of Avig¬ 
non; and after a second administration of four 
months, Bienzi was massacred in a tumult which 
had been fomented by tile Homan barons. In the 
society of the Germans and Bohemians, he is said 
to have contracted the habits of intemperance 
and cruelty: adversity had chilled his enthusiasm, 
without fortifying his reason or virtue; and that 
youthful hope, that lively assurance, which is the 
pledge of success, was now succeeded by the cold 
impotence of distrust and despair. The tribune 
had reigned with absolute dominion, by the 
choice, and in the hearts, of the Homans: the 
senator was the senile minister of a foreign court; 
and while he was suspected by the people, he was 
abandoned by the prince. The legate Alhomoz, 
who seemed desirous of his min, inflexibly refused 
all supplies of men and money; a faithful subject 
could no longer presume to touch the revenues of 
the apostolical chamber; and the first idea of a tax 
was the signal of clamour and sedition. Even his 
justice was tainted with the guilt or reproach of 
selfMi cruelty : the most virtuous citizen of Home 
was sacrificed to Lis jealousy: and in the execu¬ 
tion of a public robber, from whose purse lu- had 
been assisted, the magistrate too much forgot, or 
too much remembered, the obligations of tin 
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debtor A civil war exhausted his treasures, and cu.m*. 
the patience of the city: the Colonna maintained 
their hostile station at Palestrina; and his merce¬ 
naries soon despised a leader whose ignorance and 
Ibar were envious of all subordinate merit. In the 
death as in the life of Rienzi, the hero and the 
coward were strangely mingled. When the Capi¬ 
tol was invested by a furious multitude, when he 
was basely deserted by his civil-and military ser¬ 
vants, the intrepid senator, waving the banner of 
liberty, presented himself on the balcony, ad¬ 
dressed his eloquence to the various passions of 
the Homans, and laboured to persuade them, that 
in the same cause himself and the republic must 
either stand or fall. Ilis oration was interrupted 
by a volley of imprecations and stones; and after 
an arrow had transpierced his hand, he sunk into 
abject despair, and fled weeping to the inner cham¬ 
bers, from whence he was let down by a sheet be¬ 
fore the windows of the prison. Destitute of aid or 
hope, he was besieged till the evening : the doors 
of tile Capitol were destroyed with axes and fire; 
and while the senator attempted to escape in a 
plebeian habit, he v.as discovered and dragged to 
the platform of the palace, the fatal scene of his 
judgments and executions. A whole hour, without 
voice or motion, he stood amidst the multitude 
half naked and half dead; lliiir rage was hushed 
into eurio'-itv and wonder: the he-t feelings of 
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reverence and compassion yet struggled in his fa¬ 
vour ; and they might have prevailed, if a hold 
assassin had not plunged a dagger in his breast. 
He fell senseless with the first stroke; the impo¬ 
tent revenge of his enemies inflicted a thbusand 
wounds; and the senator’s body was abandoned 
to the dogs, to the dews, and to the flames. 
Posterity will compare the virtues and failings of 
this extraordinary man ; but in a long period of 
anarchy and senitude, the name of Hienzi has 
often been celebrated as the deliverer of bis coun¬ 
try, and the last of the Homan patriots ’. 

'J'lie first and most generous wish of Petrarch 
■y " 1 was the restoration of a free repul die; but after 
tlie exile and death of his plebeian hero, he turn¬ 
ed bis eyes from the tribune, to the king, of the 
ltomans. The Capitol was yet stained witli the 
blood of Hienzi, when Chailes tlie fourth descended 
from the Alps to obtain the Italian and Imperial 
crowns. In his passage through Milan lie re¬ 
ceived the visit, and repaid the flattery, of the 
pnet-laurcat: accepted a medal of Augustus; 
and promised, without a smile, to imitate the 
founder of the Homan monarchy. A false appli¬ 
cation of the names and maxims of antiquity was 
the source of the hopes and disappointments of 
Petrarch; yet he could not overlook the differ¬ 
ence of times and churn dels; the immeasurable 
distance between the first Ca-sars and a Bohemian 
prince, who by the favour of the clergy had been 
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iloctcd the titular head of the Herman aristoeraev. ( h \p. 
Instead of restoring to Home her glory and her 
provinces, he had hound himself, by a secret treaty 
with the Pope, to evacuate the city oil the day of 
his coronation; and his shameful retreat was 
pursued by the reproaches of the patriot hard 

After the loss of liberty and empire, his third it ' 
and more lminhle wish, was to reconcile the shop- \',V . ’ 
herd with his flock; to reeal the human bishop 
to his ancient and peculiar diocese. In the fervour Cmi .< .n 

of youth, with the authority of age, lYlrareh ad- . . 

dressed his exhortations to live successive popes, 
and his eloquence was always inspired by the en¬ 
thusiasm of sentiment and the freedom of lan¬ 
guage T . The con of a citizen of Florence inva¬ 
riably preferred the country of his birth to that 
of his education; and Italy, in his eyes, was the 
ijucen ahd garden of the world. Amidst her 
domestic factions, she was doubtless superior to 
Trance both in art and science, in wealth and po¬ 
liteness; hut the difference could scarcely sup¬ 
port the epithet of barbarous, which he promiscu¬ 
ously bestows on the countries beyond the Alps. 

Avignon, the mystic llabylon, the sink of \ ice ami 
corruption, was the object of his hatred arid con- 
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tempt; lmt lie forgets (lmt her scandalous vices 
^ were not the growth of tire soil, aud that in every 
residence they would adhere to the power and 
luxury of the papal court, lie confesses, that the 
successor of St. l’etcr is the bishop of the univer¬ 
sal church; \ et it was not on the banks of the 
Kln'me, but of the Tv her. that the apostle had 
fixed his everlasting throne: and while every city 
in the Christian world was blessed with a bishop, 
the metropolis alone was desolate and forlorn. 
Since the removal of the Holy Sec, the sacred 
buildings of the Lateran and the Vatican, their 
altars and their saints, were left in a state of po¬ 
verty and decay; and Home was often painted 
under tile image of a disconsolate matron, as if the 
wandering lmsbaiid could be reclaimed by the 
homely portrait of the age and inlinnities of his 
weeping spouse Hut the cloud which hung 
over the seven hills, would he dispelled by the 
presence of their lawful sov ensign: eternal fame, 
the prosperity of Home, and the peace of Italy, 
would lie the rceompence of the pope who should 
dare to embrace this generous resolution. Of the 
live whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, John 
the twenty-second. llcnedict the twelfth, and Cle¬ 
ment the sixth, were importuned or amused by the 
boldness of the orator; but the memorable change 
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which lwd been attempted by Uiban the fifth, was i n 
linally accomplished by (Iicgury the elcierih. 

The execution of their design was opposed In 
weighty and almost insuperable obstacles. A king 
of France wl 10 has d"scru'd the epithet, of wise, 
was unwilling to release them from a local depen¬ 
dence: the cardinals, for the most part his sub¬ 
jects, were attached to the language, mamieis. 
and climate, of Aiigimu ; to their stalely palnees; 

above all, to the wines of llurgumlv. In their l- .. 

eyes, Italy was foreign or hostile; and lhrv lelne- , 
tantly embarked at Alaiseillcs, as if they had lu on 1 ’ ‘ 
sold or banished into the land of the Saracens. \ n i 7". 
Urban the liflh resided thiee years in the Vatican ' 1 " 
with safety and honour: his sanctity was pn.{.*|cd 
by a guard of two thousainl horse; and the king 
of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the empciois 
of the East and West, devoutly saluted their com¬ 
mon father in the chair of St. Peter. lint the 
joy of Petrarch and the Italians was soon tumid 
into grief and indignation. .Some reasons of pub¬ 
lic or private moment, bis own impatience or 
the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Uib.ni to 
France; and the approaching election was saved 
from the tyrannic patriotism of the Unmans. The 
powers of Ilcavcn were interested in their cause : 

Uridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, dis¬ 
approved the return, and foretold the death, of 

Urban the fifth: the migration of Cl i ego: } the cle- F.. 

venth was encouraged by St. Catherine of Sienna, J” 1 ' 1 ‘ ,| i 
the spfmse of Christ and am!.,indies' of the Flo- M- 
rentines; and tile popes themwlves. ilie great mas- i,, 
tors, of lmmaii cmlulity. ajptar te have 1.-lined to 
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('HAP. these visionary females Yet those celc.-fial ad- 
monitions wen 1 supported by some argunn lit- e 1 ' 
temporal poliev. The residence of Arignon had 
Iteen invaded by hostile violence : at the head of 
thirty thousand robbers, an hero had extorted ran¬ 
som ami absolution from the vicar of Christ and the 
sacred college ; and the maxim of the French war¬ 
riors, to spare the people and plunder the church, 
was a new heresy of the most dangeious import 1 
While* the pope was driven from Aiignon, he was 
strcnuousl) united to Home. 'I'lie senate and 
people aekn owl edited him as their lawful sovereign, 
and laid at his feet the kevs of the gates, the 
bridges, aiul the fortresses; of the quarter at least 
he}oud the Tyber" 1 . Hut this loyal otter was ac¬ 
companied by a declaration, that they could no 
longer suffer the scandal and calamity of his ab¬ 
sence ; and that his obstinacy would dually pro¬ 
voke them to revive and assert the primitive right 
of election. The abbot of mount Cassia had been 
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consulted,whether howould accept the triple crown . n \i>. 
Rom tlic clergy anil ]>i-<>i>li-: " I am a citizen of 
' Homo V" replied that vonorahlo ecclesiastic, and 
" my first law is tin- mice of my country ’ V* 

If superstition will interpret an untimely (loath 1- ; Hi- .1. i'„ 
if the merit of counsels lie judged from the incut; y, I,’ 1 ,? 
the heavens may seem to frown on a measure of 
such apparent reason and propriety, (begun the 
eleventh did lint survive above fourteen month, 
his return to the Vatican ; and his disease was fol¬ 
lowed by tliv' great schism of the West, which 
distracted the Latin ehurch alnve foiiv yean. 
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("ll vi>. Tlit’ sacred college was then composed ot’ twiitv- 
two t-mlinals: six of tin sc had remained at A' ig- 
11011; eleven Frenchmen, 011c Spaniard, and four 
Italian, entered the conclave in the usual form. 
Ho Their choice was not yet limited to the purple; 
AiJiiVy ' 11 a,lt ^ ^ lc ‘ r unanimous votes acquiesced in the arch¬ 
bishop of Bari, a subject of Naples, conspicuous 
for his zeal and learning, who ascended the throne 
of St. 1 ’eter under the name of Urban t!;e sixth. 
The epistle of the sacred college allinns ins Jiee, 
and regular, election; which had been inspired, 
as usual, by the Holy Idlest: lie was adored, in¬ 
vested, and crowned, with the customary rites; 
his temporal authority was obeyed at Home and 
Avignon, and bis ecclesiastical supremacy was ac¬ 
knowledged in the Latin world. During several 
weeks, the cardinals attended their new master 
with the fairest professions of attachment and 
loyalty; till the summer heats permitted a decent 
escape from the city. But as soon as they were 
united at Anagni and Fundi, in a place of security, 
they cast aside the mask, accused their own 
falsehood and hypocrisy, excommunicated the 
Eli < iiminf apostate and antichrist of Home, and proceeded 
viT'bqit. to a new election of Robert of Geneva, Clement 
2K the seventh, whom they announced to the nations 
as the true and rightful v iear of Christ. Their 
first choice, an involuntary and illegal act, was 
annulled by the fear of death and the menaces of 
tile Homans; and their complaint is justified bv 
the strong evidence of probability and fact. The 
twelve Flench cardinals, above two-thirds of. the 
votes, were nia-ters of the election : and whatever 
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might lie their provincial jealousies, it cannot 
fairly lie presumed that they would have sacrificed 
their right and interest to a foreign candidate, 
who would never restore them to their native 
country. In the various, and often inconsistent, 
narrativ es the shades of popular violence are 
more darkly or faintly coloured: hut the licenti¬ 
ousness of the seditious Romans was inflamed hy 
a sense of their privileges, ami the danger of a 
second emigration. The conclave was intimidated 
bv the shouts, and encompassed by the arms, of 
thirty Ihonsmd rebels; the hells of the Capitol 
and St. Peter’s rang an alarm; " -Death, or an 
“ Italian pope was the universal cry; the same 
threat was repeated by the twelve bannerets or chiefs 
of the quarters, in the form of charitable advice; 
some preparations were made for burning the ob¬ 
stinate cardinals; and had they chosen a Transal¬ 
pine subject, it is probable that they would never 
have departed alive from the Vatican. The 
same constraint imposed the necessity of dissem¬ 
bling in the eyes of Rome and of the world; 
the pride and cruelty of Urban presented a more 
inevitable danger; and they soon discovered 
the features of the tyrant, who could walk in his 
garden and recite his breviary, while lie heard 
from an adjacent chamber six cardinals groaning 

tr In ilu' inot’ilie liu.tti.ie duC'oni ilcik I'i M. Umlaut 
ha .tUnU'-il .tilt] fninji.ilcil the .’iicmai tie.)ran 1 .t, ..I lilt- 1 .iillicrclil!, 
i I kilnn .md (’It iiu'in, nftlu* Italian, .mil (ifinnlii-, tils 1' midland 
Spanur U '1’iic Utter a|j(icai t<> lie lint mu-t acute and lu'jttauous, 
.uni cur, l.i, t ami mini in tin niiuinal Une, "I hn-ni.iy XI and 
< lenient V 1J arc ttji|ji',lcd nr the luiut ol th'-n editor Balu.f. 

YOU. XII. 2 U 
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( HAP. on the rack. His inflexible zeal, which loudly 
, censured their luxury and vice, would have 
attached them to the stations and duties of their 
parishes at Rome; and had he not fatally de¬ 
layed a new promotion, the French cardinals 
would have been reduced to an helpless minority 
in the sacred college. For these reasons, and in 
the hope of repassing the Alps, they rashly vio¬ 
lated the peace and unity of the church, and the 
merits of their double choice are yet agitated in 
the Catholic schools' The vanity rather than 
the interest of the nation determined the court 
ayd clergy of FranceThe states of Savoy, 
Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castillo, Navarre, and 
Scotland, were inclined by their example and au¬ 
thority to the obedience of Clement the seventh, 
and, after his decease, of Benedict the thirteenth. 
Rome and the principal states of Italy, Genu any, 
Portugal, England ', the Low Countries, and 
the kingdoms of the North, adhered to the prior 
election of Urban the sixth, who was succeeded 

^ The ordinal mimbeis of the pope-, ii-un t«* deadi ihe question 
against Clonu iit VII and Ibnedn t XIII who dir boldl) ‘-timna- 
tised as antipopes, by the Italians, while the French an* content 
uith authorities anti redsons to plead the cause of doubt and lolna- 
lion 'Babiy in Pradal ) It is -annular, or ratlin il 1- not sineulai, 
that saints, \Umns, and minifies, should he common tobnih parlies 

Mulir/c sLremioudv labours ,\Vot. p. 1171—urn) lojustify 
t be pure and pious umtiM- of ('lidiles V kill}! of Frame, be re¬ 
fused to hear the arguments ot Urban ; hut were not the Urbanists 
equally deaf to the reasons of Clement, &c ? 

An epistle, or declamation, in the name of Ivluanl IIJ 
(Balm. A it. Vap Arcnum. tom. 1 y :> 53 .) displays the /e.d of the 
Kughsh nation against the Clementmis Xirwas their yeal con¬ 
fined towards- the Bishop ol Nonvicli led a crusade of 00,000 
bigots be\ond sea (Hmne’s History, \q], in. p 57, 58 ) 
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by Bonitaee the ninth. Innocent the seventh, 
and Gregory the twelfth. 

Krmn the banks of the Tyber and the Rhone, 
the hostile pontiffs encountered each other with 
the pen and tin* sword: the civil and ecclesias- 
/tical order of society was disturbed, and the 
(Romans had their full share of the mischiefs of 
which they may be arraigned as the primary 
authors'Tliev had vainlv flattered themselves 
with the hope of restoring the seat of the 
ecclesiastical monarchy, and of relieving their 
pnvcrtv with the tributes ami olferings of the 
nations; Imt the separation of France and Spain 
diverted the stream of lucrative devotion; nor 
could the loss he compensated by the two jubi¬ 
lees which were crowded into the space of ten 
years, lly the avocations of the schism, by 
foreign arms, and popular tumults. Crbau the 
sixth and his three successors were often com¬ 
pelled to interrupt their residence in the Vati¬ 
can. The C'olonna and Ursini still exercised 
their deadly feuds; the bannerets of Rome as¬ 
serted and abused the privileges of a republic: 
the vicars of Christ, who had levied a military 
force, chastised their rebellion with the gibbet, 
the sword, and the dagger; and, in a friendly 
conference, eleven deputies of the people were 
perfidiously murdered and east into the street. 
Since the invasion of Robert the Norman, the 
Romans had pursued their domestic quarrels 

to Hfsulfi llic general liiMori.ms the l>wrin of Dtlphiwus 
(irnfilh, Peter Antonins and Sreph'ii Info<ura, m the great Col¬ 
lection of Muramrit represent the state and misfortunes of Rome- 
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CHAP, without the dangerous interposition of a stran- 
gcr. But in the disorders of the schism, an 
aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus king of Naples, 
alternately supported and betrayed the pope and 
the people: by the former lie was declared gon¬ 
falonier, or general, of the church, while the. 
latter submitted to his choice the nomination^ 
of their magistrates. Besieging Home by land 
and water, he thrice entered the gates as a Bar¬ 
barian conqueror; profaned the altars, violated 
the virgins, pillaged the merchants, performed 
his deletions at St. Be tor's, and left a garrison 
in the castle of St. Angelo. His arms were 
sometimes unfortunate, ami to a delay of three 
dais he was indebted for his life and crown; 
but Ladislaus triumphed in his turn, and it was 
only his premature death that could save the 
metropolis and the ecclesiastical state from the 
ambitious conqueror who had assumed the title, 
or at least the powers, of king of Home 71 . 
i- 1 have not undertaken the ecclesiastical history 
I".?* ’in,] of the schism; but Borne, the object of these last 
a'd’i chapters, is deeply interested in the disputed 
— 11 " 7 . succession of her soiereigns. The first counsels 
for the peace and union of Christendom arose 
from the university of Baris, from the faculty of 
the Sorbomie, whose doctors were esteemed, at 
least in the Galilean church, as the most con- 


71 I( ik supposed bj Gun none (tom m. p tlut lie -t\lol 
himself Ilex Iloiox, a title unknown to the world bine* the t\- 
puUion of T.in|uin liut a nutier inspection has jus tilled ilu 
leading of Rev ll.mi.r, of llama, an obscure kingdom annexed tu 
the crown of limit; try 
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summatc masters of theological science”. Pm- fJl.U’ 
dcntly owning all invidious inquiry into the 
origin and merits of the dispute, they proposed, 
as an healing measure, that the two pretenders 
of Home and Avignon should abdicate at the 
same time, after qualifying the cardinals of the 
adverse fictions to join in a legitimate election ; 
and tli.it the nations should .\nh.\trncl their 
obedience, if either of the competitors preferred 
his own interest to that of the public. At 
each vacancy. these physicians of the church 
deprecated the mischiefs of an hasty choice; hut 
the policy of the conclave and the ambition of 
its Member* were deaf to reason and entreaties ; 
and whatsoever promises were made, the pope 
could never he hound by the oaths of the ear- 
dotal. During fifteen years, the pacific de- 
Mgns of the university were eluded by the arts 
of tlm rival pontiffs, the scruples or passions of 
lliv.ir adherents, and the vicissitudes of "French 
factions, tlir.r ruled the insanity of diaries the 
sixth. At length a vigorous resolution was 
embraced; aud a s-demti embassy, of the titular 
patriarch of Alexandria, two archbishops, five 
bishops, five abbots, three knights, ami twenty 

• J The leading and duT-ne ,».!.» nlm.li Fpii’i u> limed in the 
'trlii'in n r iii'd !i\ lVtcr rlu I'm- pi/ i 11 • lii.n.n, esti'eiid 
lrtmi authentic mold-, and liD-Tied m tin 7ih whim* lln* la***, 
ind he t edition '»l In** iiifiid Thu inu. iP \i |» 110— 1 f I J 

f )i this inci.iuC, Tulin (hr-iui, .i Hunt doctor, iu i the author 
or ihorh.ijnjin,n The prnci***,hn:_i ol the uniupirv <d Plant and 
th«* t i.tllican churui were olun pminpnd h. Ini aihire, and are 
< .ijU-Mid* displayed in In*, tlicolu^jial \wiiu.„., ot nrliu U Le Clerc 
^Ihhh'ithujur Choi-ie, inni \ p 1—7^ 1 h.n ^imi «l valuable ex- 
trat t .hdiii (ietson acted dll important pait m .the touticd* of 
P'-'j and (’<MMalice 
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CHAP, doctors, was sent to the courts of Avignon 
and Rome, to require, in the name of the church 
and king, the abdication of the two pretenders, 
of Peter de Luna, who staled himself Bene¬ 
dict the thirteenth, and of Angelo Corrario; 
who assumed the name of Gregory the twelfth .> 
For the ancient honour of Rome, and the sue-/ 
cess of their commission, the ambassadors soli¬ 
cited a conference with the magistrates of the 
city, whom they gratified hv a positive declara¬ 
tion, that the most Christian king did not 
entertain a wish of transporting the holy see 
from the Vatican, which he considered as the 
genuine and proper seat of the successor of 
St. Peter. Tn the name of the senate and 
people, an eloquent Roman asserted their de¬ 
sire to co-operate in the union of the church, 
deplored the temporal and spiritual calamities 
of the long schism, and requested the protec¬ 
tion of France against the arms of the king 
of Najdes. The answers of Benedict and Gre¬ 
gory were alike edifying and alike deceitful; 
and, in evading the demand of their abdication, 
the two rivals were animated by a common 
spirit. They agreed on the necessity of a pre¬ 
vious interview, but the time, the place, and 
the manner, could never be ascertained by 
mutual consent. “ If the one advances,” says 
a servant of Gregory, “ the other retreats; 

“ the one appears an animal fearful of the 
“land, the other a creature apprehensive of 
“ the water. And thus, for a short remnant 
-* of life and power, will these aged priests 
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“ endanger the peace and salvation of the Chris- ( hai* 

“ tian world' V’ . 

The Christian world was at length provoked tWnni <>f 
by their obstinacy and fraud: they were deserted a 1 ) i-Kiy 
by their cardinals, who embraced each other as 
friends and colleagues; and their revolt was 
supported by a numerous assembly of prelates 
and ambassadors. With equal justice, the 
council of Pisa deposed the popes of Home and 
.Avignon: the conclave was unanimous in the 
choice of Alexander the fifth, and his vacant 
seat was soon filled by a similar election of John 
the twenty-third, the most profligate of man¬ 
kind. But instead of extinguishing the schism, 
the rashness of the French and Italians had 
given a third pretender to the chair of St. Peter. 

Such new claims of the synod and conclave 
were disputed: three kings, of Germany, Hun¬ 
gary, and Naples, adhered to the cause of Gre¬ 
gory the twelfth; and Benedict the thirteenth, 
himself a Spaniard, was acknowledged by the 
devotion and patriotism of that powerful na¬ 
tion. The rasll proceedings of Pisa were cor- |(i| 
leeted by the council of Constance; the emjie- 
ror Sigismond acted a conspicuous part as the 1 -iiis 
advocate or protector of the Catholic church; 
and the number and weight of civil and ecclesi¬ 
astical members might seem to constitute the 
states-general of Europe. Of the three popes, 

7* Leonard us Hmnus Aretinus one of the refers of classic 
learning'in I til), who, after serving many )t*ars as secretary in the 
Human court, retired to the honourable olfice of chancellor of the 
rqaibfic nf Florence (Fabric. Bihliot inedii iK\i, tom i p. :2<)0 ) 

Lenfant has given the version of lhi< furious epistle (Conrile de 
PioL, tmn l. p lys—11); ' * ’ 
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CHAP. John the twenty-third was the first victim; he 
fled and was brought back a prisoner;. the most 
scandalous charges were suppressed; the \icar 
of Christ was only accused of piracy, murder, 
rape, sodomy, and incest; and after subscribing 
his own condemnation, lie expiated in prison 
the imprudence of trusting his person to a free 
city beyond tiie Alps, tin-gory the twelfth, 
whose obedience was reduced to the narrow 
precincts of Rimini, descended with more ho¬ 
nour from the throne, and his ambassador con¬ 
vened the sossion. in which he renounced the 
title and authority of lawful pope. To van¬ 
quish the obstinacy of Benedict the thirteenth 
or his adherents, the emperor in person under¬ 
took a journey from Constance to l’orpignan. 
The kings of Castillo, Arragon, Navarre, and 
Scotland, obtained an equal and honourable 
treaty: with the concurrence of the Spaniards 
Benedict was deposed by the council; but the 
harmless old man was left in a solitary castle to 
excommunicate twice each day the rebel king¬ 
doms which had deserted bis cause. After thus 
eradicating the remains of the schism, the synod 
of Constance proceeded with slow and cautious 
steps to elect the sovereign of Rome and the 
head of the church. On this momentous oc¬ 
casion, the college of twenty-three cardinals 
was fortified with thirty deputies; six of whom 
were chosen in each of the five great nations of 
Christendom, the Italian, the German, the 
French, the Spanish, and the English 13 ; the in- 

# I cannot cncrluni. ibi« ".vat iuluhi.i1 raust, which wa-. 
ously jnuui lamed by the LujJ i>h d mUi-sadors ajjauibi llio»c of Fr.im.w. 
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ter ton ee of strangers was softened l>v their cn.\t\ 
generous preference of an Italian .rid aKoman; 
and the hereditary, as well as personal, merit i>riiiwii' 
,_ of Otho Colonna recommended him to the eon- 
')clave. Koine accepted with jo\ and oliedience the 
'noblest of her sons ; the ecclesiastical state was de¬ 
fended by his powerful family, and the elo'nlion 
of Martin the fifth is the sera of the restmaliim 
and establishment of the popes in the Vatican 7 ’, 

Tin* J.iltu ronlrndi■!. that <‘lm tnulmii u.i i- etiii.dk dMnlmful 
jiilct (ht f. mrnri .if nation* and\ hti*s, nf Ti.tlv, (iiTimm*, I'l.un ivmd 
SjM'n , <md that thr lesser kim.dunis imu h a- I upland, 1 )• niu.irk, 

J'nUiiu.tl, &.c i uere conipwlu tided undn otn or oiliti <■[ tin. c 
■-ii'.il diM-u»u- Thi* Kn^li’li .1 m itt.il, fh.it ill' 1 Hmii-Ii i l.uiik, of 
whirli tluv were tin- head, should be rnn*nlerr.I as a fifth and ro- 
nriliiKiii* nation, \s ith an equil sole, .mil r\m argument <>1 truth 
»'i faith u.is mtiodiiu d t<> exalt tlie t]i r iiu\ of tli< ir inutilt’ In. 

■*!iirfmu Jliis-'T iml t S. o[l,iwl,\V.iIi .tin hnirl.i:i_«l<irn- ofInland,and 
iheOrl.nii's, theBrnuh islands are deenrafedwiilmidirfoud rimvn., 
ami discriminated b\ tout or five J.nmij. e>, Bullish, \\\ ] h, Cornish, 

‘■'t .ilf h, Irj-li, i\i Tin i n..ti*i i-I ir i'l Immntirili lo-.imtli iiita^ured 
.•ini null-, or in iLr - i-*n» sit v. , a , i*l 1 'ulaud alum i tmi.uns .Vj 
i niJiuii nml. C,(HU» piri-h rhurchf ■,. ihol 1 art mini 1 Instil*' t j- 
ik’dlah, ((ilk'jt*’, J.IIOIK , a'lil lio L |illul> Tilt'S < L‘I< Iii.iti tilt nil■«- 
1 ion c| Si .In < ]iii > f Ai.-i.jiln ■, 1 1.i Imili • < ( m. , i , 1 mi , .nr| tin 

h J.II"|»II I w'< «1 ■>! till tun J.T.I, i;. Ul'lmnt !<>■ fit III' till* l* ■ - 

turnnn ot Batiholi m*. or (Ilrim ille ■ A.l) 1 Jim , u i>«* n # 1 om onl 
hull ( liti luu 1 mi , l.ul jlniiii, V ol t ‘iiii'ijii'iii >;ilt*. fi ot 
Tr< Iin.l, v. Iin li IkpI 1 1 * < ii tt 'iisurrt'l to l In iIi ii mmi.i.i h*, and, 

4 of Sj, .|u Oi i i oiintr t ii u jj’i-.iilcl i'i ill.i.uii, hut ; In* 

\n tones of Ilnir\ V.adiiid inneh \v« i^lir to thi u a^omwit' The 
atlur-i* pit.jdiiii'h wen iound at 1 ot 1 ni.n h\ Sir B iScrt \\ jng- 
fli'Id, Jiiiiii *ailor liiitn Ih*nr\ \ III toil,- »i a i;>i \i.i\inn!i m E. 
and lu him ]iriti!< 4 in 1 > 17 at kui. , ..i , ir I u -n ,i !,• 'jmi Ms tiny 
arc more eomrUy published in the t 'oil, < mm oi \ mi der ll.mit, 
toui v , hut i haw. mils s^-eri I.tufa ill's .dot rv ti; liiest at v* v(k»a- 
sill do <'oii-l.iiicc, tom u p 447 1-0, ,x> j 
^ The hi**tnrif*'iil tin* fh■ *o c u ii"j'i ioiimd- l I > i ■, f\>n tancc, 
ami Bpail, huso been sunn n null a ink r ihle *!« iti >■ of c andour, in¬ 
dustry, and elru.int c, li\ aPrnli m uii mu.liter, .M la id ml, v ho re¬ 
tired frnm Frailer to Berlin They form <i\ lo’iiim e in ■ pi nto. an^.n 
Basil is the worst, so CotiMjucc is life liM, pari of i!ie ('o!!ecU"a 
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CHAP The royal prerogative of coining money-, which 
had been exercised near three hundred years by 
Martin v. ^ le senate, was first resumed by Martin the 
A.Duij. fifth", and his image and superscription intro- 
Eu ?t - duce the series of the papal medals. Of his two ,' 
AD.'i'.u immediate successors, Etigenius the fourth was' 
the last pope expelled by the tumults of the 
Kiriioias Roman people 7 ", and 'Nicholas the fifth, the last 
A l).1447 who was importuned by the presence of a Roman 
^ j emperor'-. 1 . The conflict of Eugenius, with the 
nfK™".-, fathers of Basil, and the weight or apprehension of 
M u-vii—'' a new excise, emboldened awl provoked the Ro- 
Ut rubi 1 mans t(> UiUr p the temporal government of the city. 
They rose in arms, elected seven governors of the 
republic, and a constable of the Capitol; impri¬ 
soned the pope's nephew; besieged bis person in 
the palace; awl shot vollics of arrows into bis bark 
as be escaped down the Tyber in the habit of a 
monk. But he still possessed in the castle of St. 
Angelo a faithful garrison and a train of artil- 


77 Siv llu* \\\ mil Dentation nf the Antupntn-' of Muratori, 
ami the 1 1 InMrmtiun of the Secure ‘If Mtclaill** of lli«> Perc 
JoubeTl and the Baron tit* la Bustle. The Alclallu History ol Mar¬ 
tin V. ami hi" "lutCf-T's has been compos'd by two monk", Mou- 
!hiU a ImcuHiiiuii. ami Bnnuimi an lullin' hui I underhand, 
thai tin hrsl part of tin* "fries is restoiefl from more rm*nf kiiiii 
the Lues of KuamiUa J\ (Reruni Italn tout 111 
P. i. j. Hf)tj and loin x\v p ”*c>\ tht* Diaries oi Paul lVtroni 
and Stephen ini' -uri an* lb* best original cudmn* lor the rc\nli 
of the Romans again Fu'gemus iV. The former, who lncd at 
the time and on ihe spot, speaks the language of a citizen, equally 
afraid of priestly ami popular tyranny. 

79 The coronation ol Fiederic Ill. is described by Lenfunt (Cnn- 
cile de Bade. tom. n. p "70—S?HK.) from JLneas Sylvias, a specta- 
tor and actor m that bplendid scene. 
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lej'y: their batteries incessantly thundered on the c’-HAl’ 
city, and a bullet more dextrously pointed broke 
down the barricade of the bridge, and scattered 
with a single shot the heroes of the republic. 

I Their constancy was exhausted by a rebellion of 
■ five months. Under the tyranny of the Uhihe- 
line nobles, the wisest patriots regretted the do¬ 
minion of the church; and their repentance was 
unanimous and effectual. The troops of St. l’eter 
again occupied the Capitol; the magistrates de¬ 
parted to their homes; the most guilty were exe¬ 
cuted or exiled; and the legate, at the head of 
two thousand foot and four thousand horse, was 
saluted as the father of the city. The s)noils of 
Ferrara and Florence, the fear or resentment of 
Eugcnius, prolonged Iris absence: he wasreceiud 
by a submissive people; but the pontiff understood 
from tire acclamations of bis triumphal (iitn, that 
to secure their loyalty and his own repose, fie 
must grant without delay the abolition of the 
odious excise. II. Koine was restored, adorned, 
and enlightened, by the peaceful reign of Ni¬ 
cholas the fifth. In the midst of these laudable 
occupations, the pope was alarmed b\ the ap¬ 
proach of Frederick the third of Austria; though 
his fears could not be justified h) tin* character t-rium 
or the power of the Imperial candidate. After 
drawing his military force to the metropolis, 
and imposing the best securin of oaths”' and Mar.li h 


Tilt 1 <1.11 h ot full lilt imposed on tin iTupi'iur 1 *\ ilie pope, ix 
recorded and «mrl<lied in ilic ('lent imiir*- J 11 hi ix. •; and 
7 Eiie!ls Svhius, wini objects to thu new dtnwnd, tould not fore¬ 
see, tint m a f<w \«dr* lie should ascend the thioiir, and imlnhe 
ill*. maxims uf Koiiilj' r \ III , 
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treaties, Nicholas received with a spilling coun¬ 
tenance the faithful advocate and -.vassal of the 
church. So tame were die times, so feeble was 
the Austrian, that the pomp of his coronation 
was accomplished with order and harmony: buti 
the superfluous honour was so disgraceful to an 
independent nation, that his successors have ex¬ 
cused themselves fiom the toilsome pilgrimage to 
the Vatican; and rest their Imperial title on the 
choice of the electors of Germany. 

A citizen lias remarked, with pride and plea¬ 
sure, that the king of the Homans, after passing 
with a slight salute the cardinals and prelates 
who met him at the gate, distinguished the dress 
and person of the senator of Home; and in this 
last farewel, the pageants of the empire and the 
republic were clasped in a friendly embrace" 1 . 
Aecouling to the laws ol» Koine 1 ', her iirst ma¬ 
gistrate was required to lie a doctor of laws, an 
alien, of a place at least forty miles from the city; 
with whose inhabitants lie must not be con¬ 
nected in the third canonical degree of blood or 
alliance. The election was annual: a severe, 
scrutiny was instituted into the conduct of the 

1 1 \jd smitn-e i!i Pinna, veHitn ih brut irto (<>n ijuell.ibpirli.i. r 
run ijinlli w uiiehc, i! nrnamcnii di pelle, co’ c,uali v.i .illr Irstr 
th Tf-Uum e No^nm, ini^lii «.n*** ilir ijt nf Juiim* S\l»ius, 
but he j» MfWid w irfi .nlnnr.il mi* .iik! (nmpl.ircni \ b\ the Kum.iii 
utjyen (l)urm di Sieph.mfi Ink^ur.i, p. llj'l ) 

bee in tin ‘■i.itutr. uflbrnic’, the su.atoi and thn' jw&fo u. i 
( 3—14.1, llll UMWi'MU" i| i c. 16, 10, 17.1 in f 4 >, tllL* (0- 
ponotn (]. i r 1 1 in. c. # ', the ttrrrl cornnd fl.m i 'J ), ifci* u>m- 

mon tputiid i\. in c. U The tide of feud*, d>jhi«c\, ach if tin- 
leu if, \ r e. is .pie.i'l through many a chapter (c 14—40 ) of lire sif- 
CO'ld h ink 
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departing senator; nor could he be recalled to the chai> 
same office till after the expiration of two years. 

A liberal salary of three thousand florins was 
assigned for his expenee and reward; and his 
( public appearance represented the majesty of the 
republic. His robes were of gold brocade or 
crimson velvet, or in the summer season of a 
lighter silk: be bore in bi.s hand an ivory sceptre; 
the sound of trumpets announced his approach; 
and his solemn steps were preceded at least by 
four lictors or attendants whose red wands were 
enveloped with bands or streamers of the golden 
colour or livery of the city, llis oath in the 
Capitol proclaims his right and duty, to ohsme 
and assert the laws, to eontroul the proud, to pio- 
teet tire poor, and to exercise justice and mercy 
within the extent of his jurisdiction. In these 
useful functions he was assisted by three Jeuned 
strangers; the two cotlnlavh, and the judge of 
criminal appeals: their frequent trials ol rob¬ 
beries, rapes, and murders, are attested b\ the 
laws; and the weakness of these laws coniines at* 
the licentiousness of private fends and armed 
associations for mutual defence. Hut tin- senator 
was confined to the administration ot jii'-tice: the 
Capitol, the treasury, and the government of the 
fitv and its territory, were entrusted to the three 
cntncrvatui x, who were changed four times in each 
year: the militia of the thirteen regions assembled 
under the banners of their respective chiefs, or 
cuporibni; and the first of these was distinguished 
by tlic name and dignity of the prior. The popu¬ 
lar legislature consisted of the secret and the 
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CHAP common councils of the Homans. The former 
was t ‘ om l ,osc, l magistrates and tlieir im¬ 

mediate predecessors, with some fiscal and legal 
officers, and three classes of thirteen, twenty-six. 
and forty counsellors; amounting in the whole, 
to about one hundred and twenty persons. In 
the common council all male citizens had a 
right to \ofe; and the value of their privilege 
was enhanced by the care vvilh which am fo¬ 
reigners were prevented from usurping the title 
;uul character of Homans. The tumult of a 
democracy was cheeked hy wise and jealous 
precautions: except the magistrates, none vould 
propose a question; none were permitted to 
speak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal; 
all disorderly acclamations were suppressed; the 
sense of the majority was decided by a secret 
ballot; and their decrees were promulgated in 
the venerable name of the Homan senate and 
people. It would not he easy to assign a period 
in which this theory of government has been re¬ 
duced to accurate and constant practice, since the 
establishment of order has been gradually connect¬ 
ed with the decay of liberty. But in the year one 
thousand five hundred and eighty, the ancient 
statutes were collected, methodised in three books, 
and adapted to present use, under the pontificate, 
and with the approbation, of Gregory the thir¬ 
teenth"': this civil and criminal code is the 


Shitu*a uimiF l il'is Roma Avctontute S D. -V. XITI. 

Pont Max a Stunt u Populoyur Rom. reformat a et edita Roma, 
1 *'*(', in folio Thr obsolete, repugnant statutes of antiquity were 
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modern law of the city; and, if the popular asseni- (HAP. 
blics have been abolished, a foreign senator,with the 
three conservators, still resides in the palace of the 
Capitol 1 ”. The policy of the Calais has lnm re¬ 
peated hy the popes; and the bishop of Rome at- 
feetod to maintain the form of a republic, while he 
reigned with the absolute powers of a temporal, as 
well as a spiritual, monarch. 

It is an ofuions truth, that the times must lie <"" p 
suited to extraordinary characters, ami that the I,,L, 
genius of Cromwell or Ketz might now expire in ’’ 11 j 1 
ohscurih. '1'be politie.il entlntsiasin of Rien/i 
had exalted him to a throne: the same enthusiasm, 
in the next century, conducted his imitator to the 
pillows. The birth of Stephen 1’orcaro was noble, 
his reputation spotless ; his tongue was armed 
with eloquence, his mind was enlightened with 
learning; and lie aspired, beyond the aim of uil- 
gar ambition, to free his country and immoitalizc 
his name. The dominion of priests is most odious 
to a liberal spirit: men scruple was rrnnncd liv 
the recent knowledge of the fable and forgery of 
Constantino's donation; 1‘etrarcli was now the 
oracle of the Italians; and as often as lWarn re- 


coiiF«»ulicIl *<1 in fi\i brink-, and I air . - I'rln , .1 l.iu\« r aiu] ,uiii<|ua 
nan, was appointed tnarf .is tin- inmlim lisbouuri A 1*1 I reaitl 
ihc old code, with lh< ru^jeil < nisi ofIrtulom and lurlun rn 

In my time (1705;, and in Af. GiodiV-. 'Oli-i n ilion- sur 
l’ltalie, tnni.u p. LltiJ.j, tlie senator of Ibniu n.i AI Un Ike, a 
noble Swede, and aprostlueto the Catholic faith The pope's 
right to appoint the senator and the <onser\ainr is implied, rather 
than affirmed, in the statute* 
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C'H \p vo ^ vc ^ ^ 1C 0( I° which describes the patriot and hero 

LXX. of Home, he applied to himself the visions of the 

^ prophetic bard. His first trial of the popular 
feelings was at the funeral of Eugenius the 
fourth: in an elaborate speech he called the 
llomans to liberty and aims; and they listened 
with apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was inter¬ 
rupted and answered by a grave advocate, who 
pleaded for the church and state. 1?\ every law 
the seditious orator was guilty of treason; but 
the benevolence of the new pontiff, who riewed 
his eliaraet'T with pity and esteem, attempted by 
an honourable oliiee to convert the patriot into 
a friend. The inflexible Homan returned from 
Anagiii with an increase of reputation and zeal; 
and, on the first opportunity the games of the 
place Navona, he tried to inflame the casual dis- 
jiute of some boys and mechanics into a general 
rising of the people. Yet the humane Nicholas 
w r as still averse to accept the forfeit of his life; 
and the traitor was remoted from the scene of 
temptation to Hologna, with a liberal allowance 
for his support, ami the easy obligation of pre¬ 
senting himself each day before the governor of 
the city- Put l’orearo bad learned from the 
younger Brutus, that with tyrants no faith or 
gratitude should be observed: the exile declaimed 
against the arbitrary sentence; a party and a con¬ 
spiracy were gradually formed; bis nephew, a 
daring youth, assembled a band of volunteers; 
and on the appointed evening a f ast wris-pre¬ 
pared at Ids house for the friends of the republic. 
Their leader, who had escaped from, Hologna. 
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appeared among them in a robe of purple and CHAl*. 
gold: his voice, his countenance, his gestures, 
bespoke the man who had devoted his life, or 
death to the glorious cause. In a studied oration, 
he expatiated on the motives and the means of 
their enterprise: the name and liberties of Home; 
the sloth and pride of their ecclesiastical tyrants; 
the active or passive consent of their fellow- 
citizens; three hundred soldiers, and four hun¬ 
dred exiles, long exercised in arms or in wrongs; 
the licence of revenge to edge their swords, and 
a million of ducats to reward their victory. It 
would be easy (he said), on the next day, the 
festival of the Epiphany, to seize the pope and 
his cardinals, before the doors, or at the altar, of 
St. l’eter’s; to lead them in chains under the 
walls of St. .Angelo; to extort by the threat of 
their instant death a surrender of the castle; to 
ascend the vacant Capitol, to ring the alarm- 
bell; and to restore in a popular assembly the 
ancient republic of Home. While he triumphed, 
lie was already betrayed. The senator, with a 
strong guard, invested the house: the nephew of 
Porearo cut his way through the crowd ; but the 
unfortunate Stephen was drawn from a chest, 
lamenting that his enemies had anticipated by 
three hours the execution of his design. After 
such manifest and repeated guilt, even the meiey 
of Nicholas was silent. Porearo, and nine of his 
accomplices, were hanged without the benefit ot 
the sacraments; and amidst the fears and in¬ 
vectives of tlie papal court, the Homans pitied, 
and almost applauded, these martyrs of their 
v.ii. mi. S C . 
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chap country". But their applause was mute, their 
v , pity ineffectual, their liberty for ever extinct; 
antV if they have since risen in a vacancy of 
the throne or a scarcity of bread, such acci¬ 
dental tumults may be found in the bosom of 
the most abject servitude. 

’ I ii.ii «lisup- But the independence of the noble's, which 

iuii>Us of U was fomented by discord, survived the freedom of 
U"im.- the commons, which must be founded in union. 
A privilege of rapine and oppression was long 
maintained by the barons of Home; their houses 
were a fortress and a sanctuary: and the ferocious 
train of banditti and criminals whom they pro¬ 
tected from the law, repaid the hospitality with 
the service of their swords and daggers. The 
private interest of the pontiffs, or their nephews, 
sometimes involved them in these domestic feuds. 
Under the reign of Sixtus the fourth. Home was 
distracted by the battles and sieges of the riwi) 
houses: after the conflagration of his palace, tin* 
protonotary Colonna was tortured and beheaded; 
and Savelli, his captive friend, was murdered on 
the spot, for refusing to join in the acclamations 


1,5 Bi’iidt'a thermions ihuiuih rnnciw narrative of Maflnawl 
Optima Mmciilina, I u. Ojiul, loin j ]i ‘Jin, '.‘11 uht. IamiJia, 
17*7, in li»» ihr Piiir.m.'ii (.‘nnspir.it \ ii nl.tlul in the Diarj of 
btejihcn inie-'-uia lUel iial lorn m 1* n. p 11HI, 113.» /, and in 
a 'eparale tract hy Leo Ujptista Albeiti (Hi r. llal tom x\\ p 
(inti—til 4 ) It is amusiii" in com pare the style and sentiment-. ol 
the courtier and Citizen. bacillus proferlo quo .. uiqm pent ul » 
hoirihilius, neque audaoi.l dpteslalnlius, ui quo crudeln >u irirm-., 
a quuquam piiilitiisjum uspiaui cm otrilatum hi IVnicttc la 
vita quell’ huonio da heue, u auutorc (Kilo hrin e li'mit di 
Huma 
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of the victorious Ursini'". But the popes no 
longer trembled in the Vatican: they hud strength 
to command, if they had resolution to claim, the 
obedience of their subjects; and the strangers, 
who observed these partial disorders, admiral the 
easy taxes and wise administration of the ecclesias¬ 
tical state"'. 

The spiritual thunders of the Vatican depend 
on the force of opinion; and if that opinion he 
supplanted by reason or passion, the sound may 
idly waste itself in the air; and the helpless priest 
is exposed to the brutal violence of a noble or a 
plebeian adversary. But after their return iiom 
-Avignon, the keys of St. l’etcr were guarded by 
the sword of St. Paul. Rome was commanded by 
an impregnable citadel: the use of cannon is a 
powerful engine .against popular seditions: a re¬ 
gular force of cavalry and infantry was enlisted 
under the banners of the pope: his ample re¬ 
venues supplied the resources of war; and, from 
the extent of his domain, he could bring down 
on a rebellious city an army of hostile neighbour 


• ')Tin* di-a.rdcrs of Ilnmi', which were much mllainid 1\ llu* 
ji.iiiulityoi biuus IV. arc cxpoicd m ilk Duru-s •>! tun j.tiu- 
im,, Su|ilii 11 Infcssur.i, and an mi in • lii* 

liiMibli'u of the war anil llit dialli »»l ill* {not".a lar, ( a- 

hnin.i, m l **iii in P n [> lOrM 11.* 1 ' 

•■7 Jwt tmile la tint tic Pi^li-c irnubki jjnur i Utc |.arrialiiL 
idc s i. -jl'iniii- ct tk-s l lvilla', 11 m:c non ilinmiv lain «l (ii im- 
lii-mf, on i it Hollandc Ilnur cl C.iImIUti , ts <jii i .d m nc -trull 
i diifcreud la Urn- dc* IYeIm- scmit la j*ln- In t a * 1. ilnl.ilnm 
jniur K*v fii|t*ls, t»m ‘•■Hi d iiv i * nit le unuidi * ar il- n*" piytil m 

tallies m ,.ii, .t «,nr ■ fho ft •fnuriit i*h.jiii>is I'HTi conduit* 
Kir I'Aiiiiui- 1' jiijie Miiil ■*'af it I'l 1 u *-• <*1 iill-'j*, inatv itcv 
bniucut i.i .aKit in di ci uitlj tt t rurls uieurlu ft i»illciic-. 
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tfir.AP. and loyal subjects® 1 . Since the union of the 
duchies of Ferrara and Urbino, the ecclesiastical 1 
state extends from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, and from the confines of Naples to the 
banks of the Po; and as early as the sixteenth 
century, the greater part of that spacious and 
fruitful country acknowledged the lawful claims 
and temporal sovereignty of the Roman pontiffs. 
Their claims were readily deduced from the ge¬ 
nuine, or fabulous, donations of the darker ages: 
the successive steps of their final settlement 
would engage us too far in the transactions of 
Italy, and even of Europe; the crimes of Alex¬ 
ander the sixth, the martial operations of Ju¬ 
lius the second, and the liberal policy of 1 ,eo the 
tenth, a theme which has been adorned by the 
pens of the noblest historians of the times'-. 
In the first period of their conquests, till the 
expedition of Charles the eighth, the popes 
might successfully wrestle with the adjacent 
princes and states, whose military force was 
equal, or inferior, to their own. Rut as soon as 
the monarchs of France, (lermany, and Spain, 

0: ' By the a rnnomy nf Sixtus V the levenuc of the ecrle-.ia-.ti- 
cal stale wa*. raised to two millions ami a Inlf of llom.m crowns 
(Vila, torn, u p. 2f)l—Styfi ); and so regular wjs the militaiv esta¬ 
blishment, that in one month Clement VIII. could invade the 
duchy of l r orrara with three thousand horse and twenty thmi and 
foot (tom. in. p. 041 Sinn- that time lA.D. 1 >[)7tin* papal 
arms are happily rusted, hut the revenue must have gained some 
nominal increase. 

f! y More especially by Guicciardini and Machunel, in the ge¬ 
neral histoiy of the former, in the Florentine history, the Prince, 
and the political discourses of the latter. Tin sc, with llun worthy 
successors, Fra-Paolo and Davila, were piitly e-ieuiied tin iir-.t 
hi Jorum of modern laiiguuires, till, in the prc-< lit .cm, Noilaiid 
aiose, to dispute the pn/e wiili Jtah lirrsJl 
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, emit Hided with gigantic amis for the dominion 
/of Italy, they supplied with art the deficiency of 
'.strength; and concealed, in a labyrinth of wars 
and treaties, their aspiring views, and the immor¬ 
tal hope of chasing the Barbarians beyond the 
Alps. The nice balance of the Vatican was often 
subverted by the soldiers of the North and West, 
who were united under the standard of Charles 
the fifth: the feeble and fluctuating policy of 
Clement the seventh exposed his person and do¬ 
minions to the conqueror; and Home was aban¬ 
doned seven months to a lawless army, more cruel 
and rapacious than the Goths and Vandals'*'. 
After this severe lesson, the popes contracted 
their ambition, which was almost satisfied, re¬ 
sinned the character of a common parent, and 
abstained from all offensive hostilities, except in 
an hasty quarrel, when the vicar of Christ and the 
Tuikish Sultan were armed at the same time 
against the kingdom of Naples " 1 . The French 
and Germans at length withdrew from the field of 
battle: Milan, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
sea-coast of Tuscany, were firmly possessed by the 
Spaniards; and it became their interest to main- 


i 10 In tin* history of the Gothic siege, I hate compared the Uarba- 
runs with the subjects of Charles V. [ml \ p 310—.KW >, an 
anticipation, which, like that of the Tartar conrpusis, I indulged 
with the less scruple, as 1 could scarcely hope to reach the con¬ 
clusion of my work. 

Ot The ambitious and feeble hostilities of the Carjllj pope, Paul 
IV. may be seen m Thuanns (1. ani—win 1 Jiid Giannune (.tom. 
iv. p. ]4<f— 1(M ). Those Catholic bigots, Philip IT. and tin duke 
of Alva, presumed to separate the Roman prince from the s tear oi 
Christ.* ul the ludy character, whuli would luse sanctified his 
MLtory, was decently applied to protect his ddeal. 


chap 
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f 'll a I’, lain tin 1 peace and dependence of Iialy. which 
continued almost without disturhanee from the l 
middle of the sixteenth to the opening of the 
eighteenth century. The Vatican was swayed and 
protected by the religious policy of the Catholic 
king: his prejudice and interest disposed him in 
every dispute to support the prince against the 
people; and instead of the encouragement, the 
aid, and the asylum, which they obtained from the 
adjacent states, the friends of liberty, or the ene¬ 
mies of law, were inclosed on all sides within the 
iron circle of despotism. The long habits of 
obedience and education subdued the turbulent 
spirit of the nobles and commons of Rome. The 
barons forgot the arms and factions of their an¬ 
cestors, and insensibly became the servants of 
luxury and government. Instead of maintaining 
a crowd of tenants and followers, the produce of 
their estates was consumed in the private ex¬ 
pellees, which multiply the pleasures, and dimi¬ 
nish the power, of tire lord s; . The C'olonna and 
Ursini vied with each other in the decoration of 
their palaces and chapels; and their antique 
splendour was rivalled or surpassed by the sud¬ 
den opulence of the papal families. In Rome 
the voice of freedom and discord is no longer 
heard; ami instead of the foaming torrent, a 
smooth and stagnant lake reflects the image of 
idleness and servitude. . 


,|J Thii gradual change of manners and expcncc is ndu'ir.ihlvcx- 
) Liiin'd by Dr. Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, xol i p 40,1— 
>04 \ who prmr*, perhaps toft severely, that the inn-t ailutary 
•fleets hate flowed iiom iht meanest and most hellish cause' 
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A C hristian, a philosopher"', and a patriot, « n a t* 
'will be equally scandalized by the temporal king- 
dotn of the clergy; and the local majesty of Home, Tin <tA- 
thc remembrance of her consuls and triumphs, p,,’,.,,,'. 
may seem to embitter the sense, and aggravate im,lt 
the shame, of Iter slavery. If we calmly weigh 
the merits and defects of the ecclesiastical gouru- 
ment, it may be praised in its present state, as 
a mild, decent, and tranquil system, exempt from 
tile dangers of a minority, the sallies of youth, 
tlic expenees of luxury, and the calamities of 
war. Hut ihcse ad\untuges are overbalanced by a 
fivquent.pcrhaps a septennial election of a sovereign, 
who is seldom a nutivc of the country: the reign 
of a young statesman of threescore, in the decline 
of his life and abilities, without hope to accom¬ 
plish, and without children to inherit, the labours 
of his transitory reign. The successful candidate 
is diawn from the church, and even the commit; 
limn the mode of education and life the most 
adverse to reason, humanity, and freedom. In 
the trammels of servile faith, he has learned 
to believe because it is absurd, to revere ail 
that is contemptible, and to despise whatever 
might deserve the esteem of a rational being; to 
punish error as a crime, to reward mortification 
and celibacy as the first of virtues; to place 
tile saints of the kalendar" 1 above the heroes 

Mr Ilumi- 'lli-t of Kii-l.mJ, m» 1 i. [• mi Ion li I'tilj ron- 
(Units, ili.it if (In* < it il .itiv! • colcsi.i-.ru al powu* he unit'd m the 
same jicr^on, H i' oflittle /nmunit whether In In *\ 1* d ] rmrc ti: 
jirelaie, -»mcc the ti‘iii|ifir.U rhararter v ill alv i\i j itilmiuiutL 
* A protectant may disdain the uimuithv [•itivrt.nee ofM l'rnii- 
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of Home and the sages of Ellens; and to coiiy 
si'der the missal, or the crucifix, as more useful' 
instruments than the plough or the loom. Inutile, 
office of nuncio, or the rank of cardinal, lie may ac¬ 
quire some knowledge of the world, but the primi¬ 
tive stain will adhere to his mind and manners; 
from study and experience lie may suspect the mys¬ 
tery of his profession; but the sacerdotal artist will 
imbibe some portion of the bigotry which he incul¬ 
cates. The genius of Sixtus the fifth " burst from 
the gloom of a Franciscan cloister. In a reign of 
five years, he exterminated the outlaws and banditti, 
abolished the pnifane sanctuaries of Home"", 
formed a naval and military force, restored and 
emulated the monuments of antiquity, and after a 
liberal use and large increase of the revenue, left 
five millions of crowns in the castle of St. Angelo. 

usorSt Dominic, but lie will not rashly condemn the ,<.d or 
(ud-tiiu-nt of Sixtus V. who placed the statues of the apo-tle-., Si. 
JYiir and St. Paul,on the\acantcolumns of Tmi.ui and Antnimn 
" J A wandering Italian, Imenrm Leii, li.i.iihm the Vila di 
Si .lo-tjnintn lAni'tel. J7-1 * 3 Mils in 1‘Juio >, a eojiinu-und.mm,- 
ing woii:, hut which does not command our ah,olate coniidem c. 
Vet the character of the nun, and ihe pnm'ijul facts are hupjmru d 
hy the annul of Spondanu- ami Murat on t \ I) —l.’itin , and 
ilic con temporal y his-lory ot tin* aic.it Tliu.uiu. il Ixwu c. 

I, £\ 1 Ixxxiv. c. 10 1 c. c. 8 ) 

Thc«c Jimilcgcd places, the quinljii or fianJim v, v.tre 
adopted from the Human nobles by the foreign minister*. Juliu-. 

II had once abolished the ahoiiuiiandmn 1 1 detest and uni iruulii- 
liaium hujusmodi nomen; and after Sixtus V. tiny again le- 
\ lud I cannot decern either the justice or niagnaniiiut} of Louis 
XIV. who, m lhH7, «ent his ambassador, the marquis de L.i\ar- 
din, to Home, with an armed force of a thousand ofliceis, guards, 
■md domeslies, to muntain this iniquitous claim, and insult poj>e 
lmioientXl in the heart of his capita] (Vitadt SistoV. tom in. 
j> 'Ami—‘J/H. Mumhoi, Njmali-D’Iialu, tom x\ p hjl—Mi 
olid Voltaire, Sndc dt Louis XI Y tom ii.i I f |>.38, /»<) ' 
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Hilt his justice was K^Jtlied with cruelty, his actit ity ni \i\ 
was prompted by the ambition of conquest; after 
his decease, the abuses rei ived; the treasure was 
dissipated; hc.entailed on posterity thirty-five new 
taxes and the venality of offices; and, after his 
death, his statue was demolished by an ungrateful, 
or an injured, people *. The wild and original 
character of Sixtus the fifth stands alone in the 
series of the pontiffs: the maxims and effects of 
their temporal government may be collected from 
the positive and comparative view of the arts and 
philosophy, the agriculture and trade, the wealtli 
and population, of the ecclesiastical state. 1'or 
myself it is my wish to depart in charity with all 
mankind, nor am 1 willing, in these last moments, 
to offend even the pope and clergy of Rome' 

07 Th^ outlay product'll a derrte, winch was inscribed on 
in,trhk, .mil placed in the (\tpilnl. It is expn-Mil m a sfvh «>J 
ln.inl) '•implicily and freedom Si qms, s»e prnatu-i. ‘■lie 
iralum L'erciis de collocamhi vnu pontihei statufi riicntium in lame* 

.unit, Ultimo S. 1\ Q. K decrelo in pcipeluuni lufamu et puldi- 
fiuuin innneruin exper-. c-sto MDXC minsr Am r u<-l<i . \ il.i di 
Solo V. tom in p 4(iy ) I belies e that this decree is still nl>- 
sened, and I know that tiery monarch w r Im deserw s a slatm , 
should himself impose llie proliilnlion 

l li Tlu histories of tin rliuicti, Jial), and Cliri h •idum, h m 
rontnlniled to the c luptir which I now i i'i'f*1ii*li‘ J,» tin- oni'iiul 
Lim*s of the Popes, ni oil. n dimmer the cit\ ami ['‘public irt 
Koine, and tin* event-* ol the xnth and Mill e* nlnriewR pn- 
.served in Lhc rude and domestic rhronirlcs which 1 have canfnPy 
inspected, and shall rcrapitul.il■* m the older of time 
i. Monaldeschi (Ludnuci Boncomili-l I'racnirnt.i Annalium 
Roman A I) l.lL’tf, m tht Ktriploie* 111 rum Ildn.irum ol 
Muralort, tom xii p. 51’ ’ N B The errdu ol tins fra Client 
is ‘•omewhat hurt b\ t singular intcrpoki'inn, in which the 
authofr relates fa\ own <hath at the a^c of 113 je.trs 
• C. Frammnta llMori.i’ Komaria- 'inluu Thomas lotnfinn ,c\ in 
Humana Dialer to ^uLnii t X. D l.-.'T—l.»>i, in Murvion, Ann- 
ipniji. in«du jKu Italic, loin, m ,» -17—tin aiulnuti 
l .0 und-woik of ihc hiMor) ol Kien.i 
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3 Delphini (Gentihs) Diarium Rojnq^im (A D 1370—1410.), in 
flic llerum Italicarwp, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 840. 

4 Antnnii (Petri) Diariim Rom. [A. D 1404 — l4l7-)» tnm.xxn. 
p. gtifi. 

f * Pciioni (Pauli) Miscellanea Ilistorica Roniaua (A. D. 1133— 
1440,), tom xxiv. p. 1101. 

0 Volatenun Jacob) Diarium Horn. (A. D. 1473—1484 \ turn 
xxiii. p 81. 

7 A in wiymi Dunum Urbis Roma (A. I). !4 h 1—turn in 
P. ii p 1000. 

8 Inffs-iira 1 i^feph.inn Diarium Romanum (A. P. K!p4, or 1 ;78 

—Mo;. . loin iii P ii p 110j> 

0 lli tona Arcana Alexandri \ 1. tne Kxccipl.i ex Dunn Julr 
Jiurejnll i A I) I Ml-’—I.m'j.U edirj a (inikii Oulu lin l.eihm m, 
Hanoi er, 1007. m Ho. The lunre and valuable J.nmi.d i-f 
Jjiirc.ud mifilii be < onipletcd from the MSS. in ditlcront libreiie ft oi 
Jlaly and Fiance (M de Fonccinagne, in tile -Meimnre-. de 
PAcftd. lies lineup loin. xui. p. '()7—bufi j. 

Except tlu la-t, all the:? fragments and diaries are uiterwd in the 
Collections of Muraton, my truide and niasu r m tin* lu.iorv of 
lldy ills rountiv, .mil ilu public, an indebted in linn In iin 
fnlluniiu: Wull.s oil lli.it subject 1 ]l./.,.•!! S, / u>;, . 

(A.D r iOo— l.'Ooi, ijwrufH pvf.s'.fl’a j»n\ mat ]»! t’/ni , / v«. >'i 

piudif, <\c, xxviu tols. m folio, Milan, 17iM--J7 ‘-8. 17 •! A 
volume of olimnological and alpluhciual tables is nil w. i.im- a. 
a key lo this great work, which is verm a disordnly and ii li • in. 
siitc Q. AntiquitaUs Ttulur intthi vi voh in folio, Mif.n, 
1738—17*13, in Ixxv. curious dissertations, on iheinuimeis ,■«!*. rn- 
meiif, religion, Sic ol the Indians of the duiker .me-, vwili a l.iue 
.supjilemcnt of charters, chronicles, Kc. 3 l)^yrf,r ,nt s. jna U 
Antupnia IUilumc , iii vols. in 4to, Milano, ljll.u free ier-.mii by 
the aulhor, which may be quoted vvuh ihe same nmlidcure as ihe 
L.ilin lc\l of die Antiquities 4 A’.uAt ft ,,/vm .o]s m 
■ * lain, Milan, 17^3—173th a dn,, lho*i;h arc unit ir.l ir-tful, 
ubiidgmcut of the history of Italy from ihe hinh of C ’Ini*-t to ihe 
middle of the xvhull century. 5 Dell* Antuhita J'.thnw / / I hi¬ 
ll tt,t , ii iols. in Iblio, Modena, 1717- 1740 Jn th. history of tin. 
illustrious race, the parent of otu Brunswick Muirs the eritie is 
not seduced by the loyally or gratitude of the subject In all his 
works, Muraton approves himself a diligent and labonmis urinr, 
who aspires phene tin prejudices of a Catholic pnr-t II* was 
horn m tin* \e*ir 107*. and died in the\t ar 17 >0, after ]> i‘-.ing 
near sixty yeais in the libraries of Milan and Minima iV'Ka del 
PinjM>siu Lu.Iomoi \nimiiii Muraton, by Ills nephew jud suecessoi 
Cun J ianccjco Sijli Munnon, Vein *.].>. 17 »o, m He»> 
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Cruijnet i/f the lluiiis of Ihmir m the J'lJUmili 
Cnititn/.—Four Causes of Deem/ ami Dcstrur- 
liiiu.— Erumpli' of the Coliseum.— Reiiuruiom of 
the C/li/.—Condumn of the ir/w/e il vrl. 


lx the last (lays of pope Eugenius the fourth, 
two of his servants, the learned Hoggins' and 
a friend, ascended the Capitoline lull ; n posed 
themselves among the ruins of columns and tem¬ 
ples ; and viewed from that commanding spot the 
wide and various prospect of desolation *. The 
place and the object gave ample scope for mora¬ 
lising on the vicissitudes of fortune, which spares 
neither man nor the proudest of his works, which 
buries empires and cities in a common grave; and 
it was agreed, that in proportion to her former 
greatness, the fall of Home was the more awful 
and deplorable. “ Her primaeval state, such as 
“ she might appear in a remote age, when Kvan- 
“ der entertained the stranger of Troy', has 


J.XM 

\ irw :ui>l 
til foup-e 
«•! \\ I/2I1I-. 

limn tin 

('.i|nt«lirn 

lull, 

A I) I Ijh 


1 I ha\c alrtuil} (not. r »0, M on ch.i|> !>'• 1 nuMitionul tin. ah, 
iluudcr, and wntiniii uf Pnirsrm-*, .mil jMrliruliiily notnot ilu 
<l.iU <»i lin- elegant moral let lure on the un ne> fl’folium 

m ijrii- Tarppur arci* i.nun,pone mgen. porue <u- 
luvlam, ut putu, tunpli, inarinoreuiu linim, plnnmistjur passim 
ronrratt.i-.folumn.is unde* m.um.i c\ p.ir't j»r«> ,*t ctn-* url-i. p.iut 
. (p-5 ' 

1 .fencnl un. (| 7 —This .nun ut puitii*, *<» artfully mtro- 
'•'itul, ami 3o c.v|uiMtkly liuirhul, uni->1 \u >. huu highly mart, l- 
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“ been delineated by the fane/ of Virgil. This Tar- 
“ pcian rock was then a sayge and solitary thicket: 

“ in the time of the poet, it was crowned with the 
“ golden roofs of a temple; the temple is over- 
“ thrown, the gold has been pillaged, the wheel of 
“ fortune has accomplished her revolution, and the 
“ sacred ground is again disfigured with thorns 
“ and brambles. The hill of the Capitol, on which 
“ we sit, was formerly the head of the Soman 
“ empire, the citadel of the earth, the terror of 
“ kings; illustrated by the footsteps of so many 
“ triumphs, enriched with the spoils and tributes 
“ of so many nations. This spectacle, of the 
“ world, how is it fallen! how changed! how 
“ defaced! the path of victory is obliterated by 
“ vines, and the benches of the senators are con- 
“ coaled hv a dunghill. Cast your eyes on the 
“ Palatine hill, and seek among the shapeless 
“ and enormous fragments, the marble theatre, 

“ the obelisks, the colossal statues, the porti- 
“ coes of Nero’s palace: survey the other hills 
“ of the city, the vacant space is interrupted 
“ only by ruins and gardens. The forum of 
“ the Roman people, where they assembled to 
“ enact their laws and elect their magistrates 
** is now enclosed for the cultivation of pot- 
*• herbs, or thrown open for the reception of 
“ swine and buffaloes. The public and private 
“ edifices, that were founded for eternity, lie 
" prostrate, naked, and broken, like the limbs 
“ of a mighty giant; and the ruin is the more 
“ visible, from the stupendous relies that have'-' 

ing to .in mhalntdut of llmm ; and our early studies allow u- to 
‘)mj>uhi5c m ihe lirchuji of a Human 
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“ have survived tfie injuries of time and chap. 
“ fortune’." V 

These relics are minutely described by Tog- 1,11 (ll> 
gins, one of the first who raised his eyes from oftCe 
the monuments of legendary, to those of classic, 
superstition’'. 1. Besides a bridge, anarch, a 
sepulchre, and the pyramid of Ccstius, he could 
discern, of the age of the republic, a double row 
of vaults, in the salt-office of the Capitol, which 
were inscribed with the name and munificence 
of Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were visible ii) 
some degree, from the perfect form of the Pan¬ 
theon, to the three arches and a marble column 
of the temple of peace, which Vespasian erected 
after the civ il wars and the Jewish triumph. 3. 

Of the number, which he rashly defines, of seven 
thmiur, or public baths, none were sufficiently 
entire to represent the use and distribution of 
the several parts: but those of Diocletian and 
Antoninus Caracalla still retained the titles of the 
founders, and astonished the curious spectator, 
who, in observing their solidity and extent, the 
variety of marbles, the size and multitude of the 
columns, compared the labour and expenee with 
the use and importance. Of the baths of Con¬ 
stantine, of Alexander, of Doraitian, or rather of 
Titus, soma vestige might yet be found. 4. The 
triumphal arches of Titus, Sevcrus, and Con¬ 
stantine, were entire, both the structure and t^ic 

4 Cjjutoliinn adeo . . . inunutatmn nt vmia in srn.itoium t>uh~ 

‘•clla su*’« i'-riinl, ilercnruin ac jiur^iLui'nloruMi iccqitaculum 
ifactum .ul Palaiinuiii moment . . t-i-unidira . . . . 

CA’tiio-, miles jirrlusira omm.i uuu a'tliin u , minis uikivjik* 
t*j*2*lii.i rdii^iLiistPdifjriu^iie V,mi w. Fi.iuuup, |». *.M ) 

: See Poiruiu-i, p h—' j'J. 
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inscriptions; a falling fragment was honoured 
with the name of Trajan’ aiul two arches, then 
extant, in the Flamiuiau way, have been ascribed 
to the baser memory of Faustina and Gallienus. 

5. After the wonder of the Coliseum, Poggius 
might have overlooked a small amphitheatre of 
brick, most probably for the use of the piu'to- 
rian camp: the theatres of Marcellus and Pom- 
pey were occupied in a great measure by pub¬ 
lic and private buildings; and in the Circus, 
Agonalis and Maximus, little more than the 
situation and the form could be investigated. 

6. The columns of Trajan and Antonine were 
still erect; but the Egyptian obelisks were 
broken or buried. A people of gods and he¬ 
roes, the workmanship of art, was reduced to 
one equestrian figure of gilt brass, and to tire 
marble statues, of which the most conspicuous 
were the two horses of l’hidias and Praxiteles. 

7. The two mausoleums or sepulchres of Au¬ 
gustus and Hadrian could not totally he lost; 
but the former was only visible as a mound of 
earth; and the latter, tile castle of St. Angelo, 
had acquired the name and appearance of a mo¬ 
dern fortress. With the addition of some sepa¬ 
rate and nameless columns, such were the re¬ 
mains of the ancient city: for the marks of a 
more recent structure might be detected in the 
rv^ls, which formed a circumference of ten miles, 
included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, 
and opened into the country by thirteen gales. 

This melancholy picture was drawn above-nine 
hundred years after the fall of the Western em¬ 
pire, and even of the Gothic kingdom of Itulv. A 
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long period of distrcss'wnd anarchy, in which em- cn vi* 
pire, and arts, and riches, had migrated from the 
hanks of the Tj her, was incapable of restoring or 
adorning the city; and as all that is human must 
retrograde if it do not advance, every successive 
age must have hastened the ruin of the works of 
antiquity. To measure the progress of decay, 
and to ascertain, at each rera, the state of each 
edifice, would be an endless and a useless labour, 
and I shall content mvsclf with two observa¬ 
tions, which will introduce a short enquiry into 
the general causes and effects. 1. Two hundred 
years before the eloquent complaint of I’oggius, 
an anonymous writer composed a description of 
Home 1 ’. His ignorance may repeat the same ob¬ 
jects uuder strange and fabulous names. Yet 
this barbarous topographer had eyes and ears, 
he could observe the visible remains, he could 
listen to the tradition of the people, and he dis¬ 
tinctly enumerates seven theatres, eleven baths 
twelve arches, and eighteen palaces, of which 
many had disappeared before the time of l’oggius. 

It is apparent, that many stutelv monuments of 
antiquity survived till a late period', and that the 

h Lilicrdi Miiilnlibii-. Rnin.v, r\ I!tNi> nl.u (' inlm.ili ('■ 

AirJiiniiM, in UiMioihfPi St I-mlon Anum.i IV N" in Tin 
tio.iti c, with soim ‘•hull hiit pcumcnt notes, h.ii lu-n jmlili !i» I 
by Alnhtijucim (l)ianmii li.tliumi, p 'JK.l— pUJ v-Jm ilm-ih- 

liiir-ihi-> mwi ciiucal t ij iiuii >11 Seri] i<» mliiiii cm ih i i ■ uh, ut 
i hul tin iiuutnr, aiiiiqu.m.v hi impiriiu- it, ti r ,.li illnam, nuai. 
ft aiiilihu 1 * I tin Ilia ivicrln- m-J, quia nmmuni nla. qu i ii-. tcmpoi i- 
hus RouiV Mipiiu.tul pro lim'luM uccitiil, Hun partial ui'lrlm » 

'jltmln :l*i I iu q*u Knm in ant lquiJ it ill u ■ in la- mi.Iis r.j,! i uu nawilni 
ip tX*f) 

"■ Hip JVri* M ibilJun (Aiulu I i, h'Mi i\ ]• a(ij • hat pnhli-ln <1 m 
iimnymoua piljiiM i.iih. iv.li i.ulim., who, 1.1 fu-. im mum! i.n 
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principles of destruction acj*>d with vigorous and . 
increasing energy in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. 8. The same reflection must be 
applied to the three last ages; and we should 
vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus *; which • 
is celebrated by Petrarch and the antiquarians of 
the sixteenth century. While the Roman edi¬ 
fices were still entire, the first blows, however 
weighty and impetuous, were resisted by the 
solidity of the mass and the harmony of the 
parts; but the slightest touch would precipitate 
the fragments of arches and columns, that already 
nodded to their fall. 

After a diligent enquiry, I can discern four 
principal causes of the ruin of Rome, which con¬ 
tinued to operate in a period of more than a 
thousand years. I. The injuries of time and 
nature. II. The hostile attacks of the Barba¬ 
rians and Christians. III. The use and abuse of 
the materials. And, IV. The domestic quarrels 
of the Romans. 

I. The art of man is able to construct monu¬ 
ments far more permanent than the narrow span 
of his own existence: vet these monuments, like 
himself, are perishable and frail; and in the 
boundless annals of time, his life and his labours 
must equally be measured as a fleeting moment. 
Of a simple and solid edifice, it is not easy how¬ 
ever to circumscribe the duration. As the won- 

churches and holy places of Romo, touches on several huildinc», 
especially portu ots,which had disappeaicd belore the xiuth centuiy. j 

K On the Scpti/oiini]]!, see the Meniwres sur Pdiarque (tom. L 
p. ), Doiuiu ,p JJN i, and N«udmi (p. 117 . 
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_ tiers of ancient (lavs, ilu- pyramids 1 uttiacted the 
curiosity of tile ancient-.: an hundred genera¬ 
tions, the leaves of autumn 1 , have dropt into the 
grave; and after the tall of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, the C omits ami caliphs, the Lame py¬ 
ramids stand erect and unshaken above the Hood.-; 
of the Nile. A complex, figure of \ alien, and 
minute parts is more accessible to injuiy and de-^ 
cay; and the silent lapse of ii.au is often acce¬ 
lerated by hurricanes ami earthquakes, by tires 
and inundations. The air and iarili have do-dit- 
less been shaken; and the loiiy eir;?L:t.f inane 
Iiave tottered from their found,mom; but the 
seven hills do not appear to In' placed on the 
great cavities of the globe; nor has the city, in 
any age, been exposed to the convulsions «»l na¬ 
ture, which, in the climate of Antioch. Lisbon, 
or luma, bare crumbled in a few moments the 
works of ages into dust. Fire is the most power¬ 
ful agent of life and death: the rapid mischief 
mav be kindled and propagated by the imliMn 
or negligence of mankind; and every period of 
the Homan annals is maiked by the repetition ul 
similar calamities. A memorable conflagration, 
the guilt or misfortune of Nero’s reign, con¬ 
tinued, though with unequal fury, cither six. or 

!> Tin- J.e ,0 the jiu uni'! I- .. .'i"l 1 : i! iiWC'i, • ns i Dm 

lli.ui, s,, i,|u, imu i t. i . 1 1 !' i - o un-i.il. I ' 1 .. 1 

they r-- ...H'llM.tol lino, is S.4 ' 0 , u u - .. ' •' 1,1 

S,r .'nii.i M .r :swi' . ■■ni.o ie.1 . h .1. 

ilvn,i,tie. AmiiIS tu. i'i- ,,i ■! »• l-l •• 1 v - 1 1 . . 

riiiimii'u-., ]• 17 

i" Sii*iIn* i|/« i*i li i*l *'! 11 .. Mtlu 1 UI ' I. Tint.;«am a 
l 111 ln-laiuholv }*l mil- i 1,1 II 

vol. xn. - • 
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i n M’ nine dayslnnumerablc*-buildings, crowded in 

1A ' iI , close and crooked streets, supplied perpetual fuel 
for the flames; and wlien they ceased, four only 
of the fourteen regions were left entire; three 
were totally destroyed, and seven were deformed 
by the relies of smoking and lacerated edifices 1 
In the full meridian of empire, the metropolis 
arose with fresh beauty from her ashes; yet the 
memory of the old deplored their irreparable 
losses, the arts of tlreeee, the trophies of vic¬ 
tory, the monuments of primiti\e or fabulous 
antiquity. In the days ol‘ distress and an.mliy, 
every wound is mortal, every fall irretrievable, 
nor can the damage lie restored either by the pub¬ 
lic care of government, or the activity of private 
interest. Yet two causes may lie alleged, which 
render the calamity of lire move destructive to 
a flourishing than a decayed city. 1. The more 
combustible materials of brick, timber, and 
metals, arc first melted or consumed ; lmt the 
flames may play without injury or effect on (lie 

11 Till* I< .iriilllg, illlfl ClltlClsU) ill' M tic S \ unities .III tnllc ( 11 - 
tn|iu il< l.i U« fmlihi|tu‘ ties laMfi s, tom mu j» 7*—1IK i % ]• 17'J 
—1^7 > «U»t< i ilu ino nf Rome fn»m A 1) I• I, Julv 1<), atul tin* 
SIlllM-ijm-Ut |>. Irli llllMll ot tlu* t-l'ri'LiaiiN flulli .N«IU'IIl1h*I 1 », o| 
i:i<* • mu' \i tr 

(Juijipi* m ri [tinui i r|ii«iliiurili*nm Ronn dunlitur, qiuiiiTii 
ijiuluor mu nji.c maimlunl, Irt" miIo ti*nu- ilrjectj; srjilt'in idnjm . 
|> uif.i I i*i toium u-i1i T u iiiiiiTcunl, lama cl "min la Aiimn ; ilu* 
"Id I dies lint ucic impuiiiK lost, T.tciiiis»iiuiuetaM . tin- tnuj lc 
"I the Jiioun of Vruiit Tullius ; tin* fane ami .ill ir roii'i rralfil 
lc 1‘vaivkt |ir.i ■( uli Jlcu uli , ilu Icmj'Ic ni Jii|nici .Mjtnr, a Mia 
ot Roi'iiiiiii, ill* nl Niiim.i , ilu* l< mplt* ot \ t ■•lit i :uii Ri - 

ii.minis {.•ij.uii Ruin .i.i lie tin i! ill | Inn s tin* ojics in: v ittmi.. 
mi ■ «n»» i: (Jr.ivani'n lUlnim elioia nnilij r jn,i< 
iii* nniii laiit. ij’• i ii juiaii ncij'.'iMiii . \iina! * \ 4c, H 1 
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-■naked \.:.'k and m"\v that iiavo been c;:w 

d -spoil-i! ef their ornami-nU. It i :.ti mij- t!>’ J 
common and plebeian habitation , that a mis¬ 
chievous spark is most easily blown to a confla¬ 
gration; Imt as soon as tlicv are devoured, the 
greater edifices which have resisted or escaped, 
are left as so many islands in a state of solitude 
and safety. From her situation. Home is c\- 
posed to the danger of fremunt inundations 
Without excepting the Tyhcr, the liveis tlial 
deseend from either side of the Apcnnine have 
:t short and irregular course: a shallow stieam 
in the summer heats; an impetuous torrent, 
when it is swelled in the spring or winter, hv the 
fall of rain, and the melting of the snows. W hen 
the current is repelled from the sea by adverse 
winds, when the ordinary hod is inadequate to 
the weight of waters, they rise above the hanks-, 
and ouTsprcad, without limits or controid, the 
plains and cities of the adjacent country. Soon . 
after the triumph of the tiet J’miie war, the 
Tvbcr was ineicased hy unusual tains; and the 
inundation, surpassing- all former nnasuie of lime 
and place, destroyed all the buddings that weie 
situate below the hills of Home. According to 
the variety of ground, the same mischief was ] .0 
duecd hy dillerent means; and the edifices wen- 
either swept away by the sudden impulse, or 
dissolved and undermined hy tin- long conti¬ 
nuance of the Hood 1 . Under the leign of An- 

J A t . (’ 1 7,n : vt • i ,.\i ui. ,ji u. • Hi.ni.i j'nw. Hu .ti¬ 
ll.i,1 Ivoiuii'i; iiu « ''i '"|iu «i' 
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ilM!> gustus, tlie same calamity was renewed: tin 
lawless river overturned'the palaces and temphs 
on its banks 11 ; and, alter the labours of the 
emperor in cleansing and widening the Led that 
was encumbered with ruins 1 ', the vigilance of 
his successors was exercised by similar dangers 
and designs. The project of diverting into new 
channels the Tybcr itself, or some of the de¬ 
pendent streams, was long opposed by super¬ 
stition and local interests "; nor did the use 
compensate the toil and cost of the tardy am' 
imperfect execution. The servitude of riven 
is the noblest and most important victory nine'' 
man has obtained over the licentiousness of 

jicnc •ihvimij< ii uilw m j\’din Ti1h.ii- .*i mill. am in ii.ibulmiii 
ulti.i itjmiiiiiii ui, vil tlmimi'.i.ih'\i I m * i iim.iik n ilumljir,» ! 
Kinn.i* ,i*ili(iru in j.Ijiio jin.ita ilttli .it J)iu-i .i* '|iuhl.m Ineoi.ip. 
Jii mum n jutiucktii i[inuium ct i^i i m t,»n u niuinl.ir • 

ir-imit nuili!.«id ni—nlut, ct (jini cur ui toru'iiu*. nm ml inijml i 
clfje* it (Oioiiu^, Um I u i* 11 i« jM- n!if Ilmcii unjij \u 
we nuv ulufiu, that n 1 * ili»* |>l.in m«l r tml\ n! ill*- (. luwun \\ > 
Insist, lu mainly the ul iii.itiM the Pd'.'in wmlj. 

VkIihiui ll.n um ’I lUiini, n tuiin 
l^litnrr I'tlll r iTi Vluli'lltl r llll'll , 
lie tli |> i Him minium unfa Hrsu 

'1 .■lij^bijuc \ Cild illoldl Cami J 

It the hi Nuu..i, Jii'l luiijile nf Vida, viic llmmn down r 
Huijri \ tnnc, uli.ii u i. i .-iiMimcil nf ilnoc biiililinji by 
liic ii uM li.inlU iIc.itw the i'|illhcii ol utu ti-'inu oi iiui>rni| ■ 
i: ' Ad cm i( cndii I'uui'l timncs dhuiin Tihi'ii-. 1 j\ iut, .icnyi 
^.oit, dunjiluiui nlnn in 1 11 ! »o,»i .••dilu lui'iin jiiulcjMinnhu' i 
.urumm iSiici.nniM in ■Ai'.iHo, «. , ill ' 

1,1 Tjciiiis iVimil. i 7"i , icji-iils ill" petition-. i<t ilii- diflih 
limns of ItiK i'i the .r'l no j.cnibt tin me.i lire, .«.><! c.i mat . _ - 
jil itiil tbr jui/jri" ^ nt r'.mdii (In .) siimhu nu\wu», I"* il inli ic Lf 
v.oulij unduuhnilk U* r inwiln.fl 1ml an I mulish lion i ul {."in- 
i wniilil nji(t with 1 'iniii nij i il.. .»• ;ui‘i_nt ul '■iijh i.mb i. 
41 ihii iiitui. h ul .i *■! Mol m ill' in i n then jirujiu coni'. 
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nature' 7 : and if such-,wore the ravages of the (Ti.\i‘ 
Tyher under a firm and active gov eminent, wliat 
could oppose, or who can enumerate, the injuries 
of the city, after the fall of the "Western empire ? 

A remedy was at length produced by the evil 
itself: the accumulation of rubbish and the earth, 
lliat has been washed down from the hills, is sup¬ 
posed to have elevated the plain of Home, four¬ 
teen or fifteen feel, perhaps, above the ancient 
level ‘ ■ and the modern city is less accessible to 
the attacks of the river". 

II. The crowd of writer:; of every nation, who ti ain 
impute the destruction of the lloman monuments 
to the Goths and the Christians, have neglected 

, . .in.i (in ia- 

to enquire how lar they were animated by an 
hostile principle, and how far they possessed the 
means and the leisure to satiate their enmity. In 
the preceding volumes of this History, I have de¬ 
scribed the triumph of barbarism and religion: and 
I can only resume, in a few words, tlieir real or 
imaginary connection with the rain of ancient 
Home. Our fancy may create, or adopt, a pleas¬ 
ing romance, that the Goths and Vandals sallied 
from Scandinavia, ardent to avenge the flight of 

•T c i e lit' Kpot[Ui , s de Ij Naum* <>1 iIhm Imjut nl <i:ul plulowijilnr 
Hii'lnii Hi-, pii mu of in South \«in , n«*i, r* ilm nl a 

ii( v. * i\ l.i 1.Hid, in ulip li ilit \. iUt nrr .il><ii(|ni]« tl in tljerii- 
m , 1\( , w.ilmiii In hi” n^uLii'tl l>\ linii.'ii iinlii 11_» tp L'l" r '01 
(jti.u in ultimo ) 

1: - In In 'li iv. Km Fi.ih.M: A»l<li "ii ii. .H’l ii j» os 
M i' I * i, i||i \ f*sln ii>ii. liis ..ii-i n t tl li ii (iiiu'ii ,i’i I mi'jii' - lion il'li 
f... i 

lM V/L a t hi rpiiiU im iiiiu , iln lylin lt.i-‘nl"! niiiis d.iinn^icl llii' 
ii" . . ml hi n:« m .i'» I i‘, ! I ‘l*. On* \ in 1 , of Mm. ■« 11 

• i 1 H . 1 i In 11 .ii 1 ui. .u u l >It iiiiiji''. ti.t>ii* loin. .0 i> 

• L;i r-.-ui +\ ,■ yi, v 
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FIIA1’ (Win’"; to break the chains, and to chastise the 
^ ^ oppressors, of mankind; that they wished to burn 
the records of classic literature, and to found their 
national architecture on the broken members of 
the Tuscan and Corinthian orders. But in simple 
truth, the northern conquerors were neither sufli- 
eicntly savage, nor sufficiently refined, to entertain 
Mich aspiring ideas of destruction and revenge. 
Tile shepherds of Scythia and (Germany had been 
educated in the armies of the empire, whose disci¬ 
pline they acquired, and whose weakness thc\ in¬ 
vaded : witli the familiar use of the Latin longue, 
they had learned to reverence the name and titles 
of Home; and, though incapable of emulating, 
they were more inclined to admire, than to abolish, 
the arts and studies of a brighter period. In the 
transient possession of a rich and unresisting capi¬ 
tal, the soldiers of Alaric and Genseric were sti¬ 
mulated by the passions of a victorious army; 
amidst tile wanton indulgence of lust or cruelty, 
portable wealth was the object of their search; nor 
could they derive either pride or pleasure from the 
unprofitable reflection, that they had battered to 
the ground the works of the consuls and Ca-sars. 
Their moments were indeed precious; the Goths 
evacuated Rome on the sixth 3 , the Vandals on 
the fifteenth, dayand, though it be far more 

211 I Lilit* this ii|ijiii!tuuiU uf <lci lariiiir, that in tin* emu-e cl 
ivwIvl’ Auar-, l haw* iur.oiii'n, or iriumnctd, tin 1 lluihl ol Odm 
Ji'iin -AaojiIi to Sui*di.*ti, which I in-wr utj b« n<*u-l> Uljewd 
(\«>J i ]i ..'in , 'ih» (itilli-iu.it u|>jiaiLTitly (iuinaii. hvt all hi- 
\ioi 1 Oii'-ar and Tatitu., is daium-s oi fjhle, in the aulitjiuticN id 

('\iiu.my ' 

Ili-lory of iln-!)< time, \e.\ul \ \<. • 

"* -—--, \nl. |*. 1. 1 
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. difficult to build than to destroy, their hasty as- < 11 w 
sault would have made a slight impression on the ^ 
solid piles of antiquity. AVc may lomember, that 
both Alaric and l ienseric aftcclcd to spare the 
buildings of the city; that they subsisted in 
strength and beauty under the auspicious govern¬ 
ment of Theodoric and that the momentary re¬ 
sentment of Totila 1 was disarmed by his own 
temper and the advice of his friends and enemies. 

From these innocent llarbarians, the reproach may 
be transferred to the Catholics of Koine. 'Pile 
statues, altars, and houses of the diemons, were 
an abomination in their eves; and in the absolute 
command of the city, they might labour with 
zeal and perseverance to craze the idolatry of their 
ancestors. The demolition of the temples in the 
Fast 1 affords to them an example of conduct, and 
to us an argument of belief; and ii is probable, 
that a portion of guilt or meiil may be imputed 
with justice to the Roman proselytes. Vet their 
abbmreuce was confined to the monuments of hea¬ 
then superstition; and the civil structures tlu’ 
were dedicated to the business or pleasure of wiri- 
ety might be preserved without injury or scandal. 

The change of religion was accomplished, not by a 
popular tumult, but by the decrees ol the empe¬ 
rors, of the senate, and of time. Of the Chris¬ 
tian hierarchy, the bishops of Koine weie com¬ 
monly the most prudent and least fanatic: nor 


*’■ III Yniv ill lln Di • Il.l' . v\' \"l til |> 
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can any positive charge he opposed to the merito¬ 
rious act of saving and converting the majestic 
structure of the Pantheon 

111. The value of any object that supplies the 
wants or pleasures of mankind, is compounded 
of its substance and its form, of the materials and 
the manufacture. Its price must depend on the 
number of persons by whom it may be acquired 
and used; on the extent of the market: and con¬ 
sequently on the ease or difiieulty of remote 
exportation, according to the nature of the com¬ 
modity, its local situation, and the temporary 
circumstances of the world. The barbarian 
conquerors of Home usurped in a moment the. 
toil and treasure of successive ages; hut, except 
the luxuries of immediate consumption, they must 
view without desire all that could not be removed 
from the city in the (lot hie waggons or the fleet 
of the Vandals ' n . Cold and silver were the first 
objects of their avarice; as in every country, and 

,J| l^ulcin tenipure point a PImcjIc prirvipe luuplum, quodap- 
J 1 Ji 'lur /V// ’iunn, in quo fc< it «•* cli ‘■iam banc-la. 1 Al.irn 1 ■ emper 
V ir T mr, ct mmiinm nrutynmi, in qua irrli-vi.i* prinetp. inuli.i 
tmuu. ubiulii i^JViiAst.iiius vdpntiu Liber I’ontiiicaljb in iionifacio 
IV. in Aim tlim. Script. Kcnm luliearum, torn. in. I* i j>. 13:0. 
\f i iii'lnur to die .monynioub writer in AJontfauron, the Pantheon 
had been inut.il bv Apippa to Cybele arid Neptune, and was 
ijfiln'Jlul h) li'jmtaf e IV . on tlu calends of Novembei, to the 
Virgm, qua 1 c-.l mail l tmiiin.m aiictoruiii (p. I‘ji7, 

1'Iaiuiuniv V.ii i a Mjmil Miinlf.iucon, p. Po, Ja(j Hi*. Me¬ 
moir is likewise printed, pp 'ji at the end ot the Korna Arnica of 
.Nj'diiw .us.l -i m i d Kenan-, duel run mro tuu» pi i mailed ih.it 
tie* (Kalis buin d ilini iit.. 1 uti"- U Rome, jnd biTpii.ithfcd tile <c- 
“•* inaikb hli * nfpoidMi'fpif IK nl.iU's ‘•...ii* anerdotrs i« 
plow, tlui, in bn. m»n mm, this, pl.ieisum ipited and nllt 1 
by tin. Tun^alpim j lb rim , the Ikii* of ilk (.'mine tonqiiuoi. 
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- . in the smallest compass, lliry represent tlie most niu* 
ample command of tlie industry and possessions of 
mankind. A vase or a statue t'f tliose precious 
metals might tempt the t unity of some Harbarian 
chief; hut the grosser multitude, regardless of the 
form, was tenacious only of the substance; and 
1 he melted ingots might he readily divided and 
stamped into the current coin of the empire. 

The less active or less fortunate robbers were re¬ 
duced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, 
and copper: whatever had escaped the (lotlis and 
Vandals was pillaged hv the Creek tyrants; and 
the emperor Constans, in his rapacious visit, 
stripped the bronze tiles from the roof of the 
Pantheon”’. The edifices of Home might be 
considered as avast and various mine; the first 
labour of extracting the materials was aheady per¬ 
formed; the metals were purified and cast; the 
marbles were hewn and polished ; and after foreign 
and domestic rapine had been satiated, the remains 
of the citv, could a purchaser hate been found, 
were still venal. The monuments of antiquity 
had been left naked of their pneious ornaments, 
but the Homans would demolish with their own 
hands the arches and walls, if tin lmpe of profit 
could surpass the cost of the labour and cxpoita- 
tion. If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy tin* s at 
of the "Western empire, his genius would lute 
aspired to restore, rather than to violate, the 

SB Oujm v ijii.v t ram m .1 >l ail *.» [..liuju i .ut ai, it, ".uil. si cl 1 1 
rrii 11111 It M.iu 1 - .ai m.iro.rrs ^:i !. e . nit .i rci. i *io|‘i-rl.i 

i' J u , ..i,lw i ill.' ■' • |■ 111 T. '■ i .uni nl' 

<■'r-4.li.il! mil til i 0|. ],«.r |,i> .. of |'!nii4 ii-: all lii nlilii 

■ c.i.; I-., iht rdUilm.ii-I i1k.".'> .■ < ills In 'Ji'iuh. 
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ell u*. works of the Caesars: but policy confined the 
i.wi ].’ r( . n ch monarch to tlie forests of Germany; lus 
taste could be gratified only by destruction; and 
the new palace of Aix la Chapellc was decorated 
with the marbles of ltavenna and Home A 
Five hundred years after Charlemagne, a king of 
Sicily, Hubert, the wisest and most liberal so¬ 
vereign of the age, was supplied with the same 
materials by the easy navigation of the Tyber and 
the sea ; and Petrarch sighs an indignant com¬ 
plaint, that the ancient capital of the world should 
adorn from her own bowels the slothful luxury 
of Naples Eut these examples of plunder or 

‘- 1 Fell llll* -poll- of li.lM'llll.l 'Tlllliiva .ilijlH* indrilinr.il EM lllr 
nn.nidi /jr.mi ill j»oj ic* Adrian 1 . if- (.li.>r]eiiidL r nc 'Cmli-x C'jrolm 
tjM'l Ixmi. m Mural on, Script lul. tom. in 1 * n. p. ii'j.i i 

I ‘•lldll ipiyle ill** •llllllt iiIil te-iunon\ nl’t lie Sd* mi |mi l i A 1 ) 
— -m»j) j, d( ]Miu.(r> ill- (droll H ut _'ii i, 1 v 4 17 —Mil 111 lli< 
III loll PI- of J'rdlli’t Itohi Ji, 1 M) 1 

Ad qua.* inuimnrpJib pi.v-tjh n JloM t rnlnniiia*, 

Ont-ildin pm ujmd- In j Udw-uiid ill ilil. 

l)i 1 on loii_ini|ii,i poll lit tini'iiu- ii ni,iaa 
Him ojUiitu 111 I’l. 11111.1 fern nlii 

Ami I lull .idil, from !hi Chrouii it ui Siycbcrt (llijioriaus of 
1 1 nn i\ lum. p J 7 h.i tilt nut cli jin A'jui-;>ram Ij.i-iIk.hh plu- 
iiiii.r |>..lt hiitii'lir.i-, .ul t njus -lnu lui.mi alloMA tl ildiumdio- 
lumn.i ct lTurnnird ilmrlu fc^it 

I i.imioi it ln-c to t mum nbc a lout; pas.-ani* of IVtidrch i()pp. 
ji ‘i.lli, '1 !7 11.1 Kjii'iolA Inin iiim.’i ad Nicolaum I-..111 rciitniiii, 11 
i w M» Iron:; .ii.il full to tin jiiirit Nit junior uut jm tds (onuimil 
ijui'inimis inijm-juili it.i Dei ti iiij'l.i.iit cu]>dla*> dree-, opt-puMicac, 
n tiionc- in In*-, alqur hoiiorc- rnaji-UdfAum unci s ( * liiu-o-, 

(ht.lmnf qiijin un.i in 11*, tiuhukntl dC seditm-i lioninn- ct 
loti ns rclnjii.f Mi.c coiL-tln- u rat'imibux dUtnnle.s, liihunidni 
lu'ilnii -Im*« in',1 -iii'ic till 1 i uii\ currant, in jioiili*- ct imrnid dlqm 
11 ■ 1111**1 ilo** 1 ij»idf- df-.ruit til Di-nupii* post u ul -emo I'ollap-.i 
I'.'l 111.1, qua quondam m.iit ntc- tnmrrunt uri, post dituplos arc u- 
uiumpli.ilf- fill'!. 11.ij"t. . 1 km 11111 loi-ii.ui (omn 111111’’, *I» ij»iu* 
v lu mu j at* j roj ini* nn|'cidii fj.ianuiuhu ulrm qua slum luip* 
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purchase were rare in the darker ages; and the 
Homans, alone and unemied, might hare ap¬ 
plied to their private or public use the remaining 
structures of antiquity, if in their present form 
and situation they had not been useless in a great 
measure to the city and its inhabitants. The nails 
still described the old eircumferenee. but the city 
had descended from the seven lulls into the Campus 
Martins; and some of the noblest monuments 
which had braved the injuries of time wire left in 
a desert, far remote from the habitations of man¬ 
kind. The palaces of the senators were no longer 
adapted to the manners or fortunes of their indi¬ 
gent successors; the use of baths ' and poiti- 
encs was forgotten: in the sixth century, the 
games of the theatre, amphitheatre, and circus, 
had been interrupted : some temples were devoted 
to the prevailing wmship; but the Ciuistian 
churches preferred the holy figure of the cross; 
and fashion, or reason, had distributed after a 
peculiar model the cells and offices of the ch>\-ter. 
I hitler the ecclesiastical reign, the number of tins.' 
pious foundations was cnormoush multiplied; 
and the city was crowded with foitj monasteries 

iiurumuiiii) rijiurr non jmduif. hum, i" .1 ' V >i 

-* iliii i.j «1 aimm! t!i \i -.ins nurmoui tnlnnmi , <!<• Iimhunt.- 
tciH[»lnHim qiir iiiijx r t' uibc* t ■'> «miu.i'I ;> d> 

/.i !)dt \ tit iin«mniljii' 1 jiiilr hr* it 1 iiu v'm, »i!<i. j * ’ rn .-i ’< ■ 1 ■' i* n 
ti hi r.il>ili-> u\i- ■’.h.r.it, ui u >it|i. 1- iJ< in*, tl* ii'ii. 1 .M ip lii 
.itltiiiiultir Sit jviill.itfin rumor i|> a* title 1 .hi Vi . 15 • 1 111 
ua> tin fyi-nd .»! 1 \ tr.m Is 

Yt (’harli 'ti.uiu i-Iu tl .cul .1v.m1.it Vi. 1 « ( It tju lit* v »tli 
an hundred nf lm nminri- ■ 1 iriiiii.in, < ki? [• H«a, loo , it ,<| 

t1c*nnlir , I.m is rlu nvr -.11, th> j . i.l.c luitu win. 0 
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of men, twenty of women, and sixty chapters 
and colleges of canons and priests 3 *, who aggra¬ 
vated, instead of relieving, the depopulation of the 
tenth century. Hut if the forms of ancient archi¬ 
tecture were disregarded by a people insensible of 
their use and beauty, the plentiful materials were 
applied to every call of necessity or superstition; 
till the fairest columns of the Ionic and Corin¬ 
thian orders, the richest marbles of Taros and 
"Pfumidia, were degraded, perhaps to the support 
of a convent or a stable. The daily havoek which 
is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of Greece 
and Asia, may afford a melancholy example; 
and in the gradual destruction of the monuments 
of Home, Sixtus the fifth may alone he excused 
for employing the stones of the Scptizonium in 
the glorious edifice of St. Peter's ", A fragment, 
a ruin, howsoever mangled or profaned, may be 
aieuod with pleasure and regret; hut the greater 
part of the marble was deprived of substance, as 
well as of place and proportion; it was burnt to 
lime for the purpose of cement. Since the arrival 
of Poggius, the temple of Concord ", and many 


33 Sit tin* Ami.d* of July, A. D. i)Hg. For thii and the preced¬ 
ing fu't, Munion linn di is uulcbUd to the Jjui edict me Jiijtoiynf 
1W M.dnlliui. 

11.1 di !■>! to Quinto, tl< (In riuto Lett, loin m p .'»0 
■ 5 J’oitiuii .Lilli Concordia, qtuin cum ptnupiu ad urkm a<- 
ct-si viili fere intLjjru.ni opue ni.iriiiono adinodinii 'putio^o Ilo- 
tH mi pii-itioodiim .id calculi aid' hi lot jiu ct poiucu* p.utem div- 
t ]*clife coluinrii-* -nnt duimliii tp. 1 l’ •. The temple of Concord 
u.i-. there*!iuc Jit-f di.'tro\cd b\ a sedmoii intin. until century, as I 
i. *u re nl in a lout it del 1 (mwiiio nule di Horne, lent me 
♦-‘inurly at Horn'*,. i d a-f'ii»» d I li.l.iu i.d « T \ j u> me ttl- hrated 
(ruMiia Pnn^iu lil.e\u-e .dliiuis, ilut tin, b ( ulchie ol (Aeull.t 
Mudk* wjn bums f.u him. p. ip.VO ». 
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capital structures, hud rani died from lii,s eves; uni' 
and an epigiam of tin- same age cxpics^-s a just ^ ^ 
and pious fear, tlut tile continuance of this prac¬ 
tice would finally annihilate all the monuments ofj 
antiquity The smallness of their numbers was 
the sole check on the demands and depredations 
of the Romans. The imagination of lYtiureh 
might create the presence of a mighty people '; 
and I hesitate to bc!ieu\ that, even in the Ibiu- 
teenth eeutury, they could he reduced to a con¬ 
temptible list of thirty-three thousand inhabitants. 

From that period to the reign of Leo the tenth, 
if they multiplied to the amount of eightv-liw 
thousand the inert ase of citizens was in some 
degree pernicious to the ancient cin. 

1\. 1 hate rescued tor the last, the most po- p, yp, 
tent and forcible cause of destruction, the doims- ' ' " J" ( 
lie hostilities oi the Romans liicinselus 1 o>hr o.. K"- 
tlie dominion of the (lives and French emp iois, ' '''' 
the peace of the city was disturbed by accidental, 
though ficqmiit, seditions: it is from the decline 
of the latter, fjoin the hi ginning of the ten''i 


■ ' C..nij. i-'.l 1,’ Tn, , - ... , ,.fi. i. ' ,, . I* ■, II ,i 
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*7 Y.ijvilianim j m i ,'i i!’‘, ,j; 1 ,■ i i, « , i |ir»uin 
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F}'i-*t Fanrlnn 1 -, :t 1 1 • 

" The.«■ it.it* -< . . ] • .’.i iii"* ' : . .Iiil'ii >i iii'ii.< I , 
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ri( \n century, that we may date the lictnticnsivss <>I 
1AXI private wav, which violated with impunity the 
laws of the Code and the liospel, without re¬ 
flecting the majesty of the absent sovereign, or 
the presence and person of the vicar of Christ. 
In a dark period of live hundred years. Koine 
was perpetually aillieted by the sanguinary quar¬ 
rels of the nobles and the people, the (luelphs 
and Ghibelines, the Colonna and Crsini; and if 
much has escaped the knowledge, and much is 
unworthy of the notice, of history. 1 have ex¬ 
posed in the two preceding chapters, the causes 
and effects of the public disorders. At such a 
time, when every quarrel was decided by the 
sword, and none could trust their lives or pro¬ 
perties to the impotence of law; the powerful 
citizens were armed for safety, or offence, against 
the domestic enemies whom they feared or 
hated. Except Venice alone, the same dangers 
and designs were common to all the free repub¬ 
lics of Italy: and the nobles usurped the pre¬ 
rogative of fortifying their houses, and erecting 
strong towers' 1 that were capable of resisting a 
sudden attack. The cities were filled with these 
hostile edifices; and the example of Lucca, which 
contained three hundred towers; her law, which 
confined their height to the measure of fourscore 
feet, mav be extended with suitable latitude to 
the more opulent and populous states. The first 
step of the senator Krancaleonc in the establish- 

J \il flu f.irn ill ■ ! ivLnr In tht .il Rome, and in "tlui 

fp- 11 i* Ilf Italy, may 1 f . in 1 ill tin 1 1 i1vin.ni-*.nifl rntm,i’in»i- 
(> tiij ,! • 1 1 iiii of M.I 1 iiuil, .\ri"qml *tr-> Iid!i.i' ill' «ln -Iai", dn'trt *t 
\ m tom ii ]i 4'ji—I'Vi of the katui, tmn. t j» 440. ol th 
lull in woH 
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incut of peace and justice, was to demolish (as ' ‘} 
wc inn e already seen) one hundred and forty of ^ 
the towers of Rome; and, in the last daps of 
anarchy and discord, as late as the reign of 
Martin'the fifth, forty-four still stood in one of 
the thirteen or fourteen regions of the city. To 
this mischievous purpose, the remains of anti¬ 
quity were most readily adapted: the temples 
and arches afforded a broad and solid basis for 
the new structures of hrick and stone; and we 
can name the modem turrets that wuv need 
on the triumphal monuments of Julius tasar, 
Titus, and the Antonincs - '. With some slight 
alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatie, a mauso¬ 
leum, was transformed into a strong and spacious 
citadel. 1 need not repeat, tint the mole of 
Adrian has assumed the title and form of the 
eastle of St. Angelo"; the Septizonium of Sevcnis 
was capable of standing against a loyal aimy' : 
the sepulchre of Aletella has sunk under it - <mt- 
vorks 1 '; the theatres of J’ompey and Maicillus 

\* f'lt in .1 m< »■, '! <“ii • j •!• i!»i .l.iiii imin di iiu , inn* ( 1 >■ > . 

1 r.insij*mi- , «*t ‘.inf J him inr‘ im»i I n> . ■ i *.ii [•!• m 
liutinijui vtsinri.i -ujinMint •MtmMjuf»n l> i*i , i , ii Itiliium, ]• 

IrfO.i Tin .luniiyuinu^ nirr I 1 -‘v 1 i ini .i . i -ini' ’I Hi. 
lurru-. (’.■u'ltl.iri.i, aim* .lulu «. Voi m 1:1. iiu.f 

liratls, arms Aiiiuiniii, inin..l. < » n: , .s * 

11 H.nlri.lul mm'i m . n tjtn << p Mr limn i.i"’i"ii my . 1 

. . dlsturluiii, r^iioii c> rii luu'.in li «’*r i • • i.. » i 1 1 • 
lull ptru.i, ali-»ini]iii' ^rim! •m- >i i , 1*11. 1*. 1 » s'* * 

'I’d-lJu ill* Van I iir Tfiitsn i\ j* 1 J 

*“ A_; llIHt lllf *lll|'l ,, ‘i. Ill’ll; 1\ 'I'!' •. \ I', "'l ■!’] '.l! ‘ I, 

l*>m i\ 1 l; 

k ’ I mu-l j " 1; '*-t ml \ 1 1 ■ 1 n. T\ : . - 

fn- rotunda . < .. ''h Mi •'ill* t la', ii,. 

Jiiiiri lain ut |nimti ji^njiti . ’it.i 'nn . n.M-. \.n in 

siij" i il. T it (I: /> 1 1 i 11 ! I" 1 ', • 'i.’iiiiii nn.1.1 m > 1'|i- 
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wore occupied by the Savelli and Ursini faun 
lies"; and the rough fortress has been gradually 
softened to the splendour and elegance of an 
Italian palace. Even the churches were cn 
compassed with arms and bulwarks, and (he mi ■ 
litary engines on the roof of .St. Peter’s were 
the terror of the Vatican and the scandal of the 
Christian world. Whatever is fortified will be 
attacked; and whatever is attacked may be de¬ 
stroyed. Could the Homans have wrested from 
the popes the castle of St. Angelo, they had re¬ 
solved by a public decree to annihilate that 
monument of servitude. Every building of de¬ 
fence was exposed to a siege: and in every siege 
the arts and engines of destruction were labori¬ 
ously employed. After the death of Nicholas the 
fourth. Home, without a sovereign or a senate, 
was abandoned six months to the fury of civil 
war. *■ The houses,’’ says a cardinal and poet of 
the times 1 ', ‘'were crushed by the weight and 

tii. IIiiiC seqiiioii .L*vn, fcinpriti liiUsiiiLumiii nitTn, cut 
urlufCLil.i iiiljiuictii full, cujui menu ct lurn'x Umiumii WMiiitm , 
ltd ut -t puli hutri Mi’tdl.i’ <judsi nr\ c|i[-iduli fucnl I\ nrntilm . 
j'i urlic poiiil»j , rum I rxim uiijin Cnluinneiisis iurlixii rldilihut 
pc'menm Intelli-in ci.itati, in utrimvi parti* diln»iiein tedmi 
mat.i 1 1 mosi.inli«iat < p. 141? ) 

“ bn* lit. t<* uiii<nm . nl Diuutu-., Naidini, am! ’Umitl’mcou 
In tin Sat.lli palace, the remains of the theatic ot Maretllus an 
Mill al '.M'l nnitpH ii'ui-. 

*■ Jim-', t nilm »In| Si (!< tcv, ad\< lnm ainuiin, in hiiine- 
lii-alhlt «*i pope ( 1 1 *-tin \ Mui«Ui»n, Scrip! Ita! torn 1 P m 
p O’Jt. li< 1 ) .1 I vM , 

line disi">i - it ct, Rniium rarm.-r Seiuti 
?»Ii , ir.i!ni i a f, lii lien ■ .. l»« lloijiu \m ituin (v», Uho ) 

In scclui, lit -"I’m!. Ii ikniaipi-’ Milneia patre>; 

Tonne: 1.1 ns.* \in's unuiaju.i -a\i . 

IVifi'h' v <2<1<11113 iialiilm , Ini- i i'inus 
1 * npnr , Ii'.iIin* luiicoh i iiiJ'iuc lum<» 

l.lnil"l i t '.I III >, qilti 'll spoliata MpiTiA 
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“ velocity of enormous stones 46 ; the walls were 
“ perforated by the strokes of the battering-ram; 
“the towers were imolved in fire and smoke; 
“ and the assailants were stimulated by rapine 
“ and revenge.” The work was consummated 
by the tyranny of the laws; aud the factions of 
Italy alternately exercised a blind and thoughtless 
vengeance on their adversaries, whose houses and 
castles they razed to the ground In comparing 
the dai/.s of foreign, with the agcs of domestic, 
hostility, wc must pronounce, that the latter bare 
been far more ruinous to the city; and our opi¬ 
nion is confirmed by the evidence of Petrarch. 
“ Behold," says the laurcat, '* the relics of Home, 
“the image of her pristine greatness! neither 
“ time, nor the Barbarian, can boast the merit ol 
“ this stupendous destruction: it was perpetrated 
“ by her own citizens, by the most illustrious ol 
“ her sons, and your ancestors (he mites to a 
“ noble Annibaldi) have done with the battcring- 
“ ram, what the Punic hero could not accomplish 
“ with the sword The influence of the two last 
principles of decay must in some degree be mul- 

‘"Mumii.m Di"rru.'iom -iipia leAimnuii.i Ii ili.iiu , imn i p 
4 C 7 —tjl; find,, llul slime lmiletj ol urn •»! ilnn limi.ln.il 
pound, weie;hi intc 1101 uncommon, <md duy-ip --11111111,11 
computed -It Ml ,H Mill 10 ’iSlO i'l <oti,'.'. ' i'U - IMl.lllli. 

1 ,0 pounds 

•7 The util Ijh of die Vuconli pnd.itm 'hi firm >1 .. 1111 - 

tIn,uou- prunin' , rf-iir! -irirtH enjoins I'M ill h - 1,1 l um -lu ■' 
nil,oil, .liould be preiem'd pin r omnium mi In m ( >u d.-mi'iiM.i* 
laHamuu.m Muulou.'o, ripi Utiiuu Ii du.'nn.i. mm mu 1> "Ul 1 

»’< Petrarch thii. .uIiIr- ..r. In- lueiid, »h". '• nil lume 4 i»' « 
lud -dicrt-u liuu lilt* 111.1 mi, l.uciy 4P m """ m-raliile ltoiiu-. 
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chap, tiplied by each other; since the houses and 
’ towers > which were subverted by civil war, re¬ 
quired a new and perpetual supply from the 
monuments of antiquity. . 

The Cn- These general observations may be separately 
ampin- applied to the amphitheatre of Titus, which has 
Tiiul' r ' obtained the name of the Coliseum i ‘ i , cither 
from its magnitude, or from Nero's colossal statue: 
an edifice, had it been left to time and nature, 
which might perhaps have claimed an eternal du¬ 
ration. The curious antiquaries, who lane com¬ 
puted the numbers and seats, are disposed to be¬ 
lieve, that above the upper row of stone steps, the 
amphitheatre was encircled and elevated with 
several stages of wooden galleries, which were 
repeatedly consumed by tire, and restored bv the 
emperors. Whatever was precious, or portable, 
or profane, the statues of gods and heroes, and 
the costly ornaments of sculpture, which were cast 
in brass, or overspread with leaves of silver and 


•‘ml *K*« liiir.l Ills mvn iniHilun) of rellicin v f\irmiiM Laima, 
I n epist Paulo 'Vrmilulcusi,\ii p 

Nec It- pan a liunet small-* fjuu ruinu 
(Juanla ipuul inic^ra.* iml olim "Iona Iloiiuv 
Tl« liijui.r ic«tantur atlhuc , rpi i> lnni;ior a*uis 
h.iii.i'H 1 non valuil; non us mil ira cruenfi 
ll'i-ii-, aliiju-_,iis iraiiffiuilui mihiis, 1h u ! him ! 

■—-(Jiiwl :f!i iierpmit ^Hannibal) 

Pi’iiii il hif jnr-- 

*'* Hu' fomrli pjrt <»l ill* A i urn.i Ilhisirala of ihcinaiquis Muflei, 
proios.-edl\ iri'.ns ol amplmhe ures, parficularly those of Koine and 
V eioihi, ol their ilmieiiM. in,, wuodeii “allenes, &e. Il j, fimii 
magnitude that liedeines tin* name ol ( uw, or Volt*cwn Aince 
llie same appellation uu-applied to the amphitheatre ofi'ipua, 
uiihoui ihe ahl of a colossal .statue, aince that of N'em ua-t 
eiuted in the emu i i':u at rutj of hu palace, and not m the CoJi- 
.scum ■ P iv. p. 1 .—H). 1 i. c.4 'i. 
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gold, became the tirst prey of conquest or fanati¬ 
cism, of the avarice of the Barbarians or the 
Christians. In the massy stones of the Coliseum, 
many holes are discerned; and tire two most pro¬ 
bable conjectures represent the various accidents 
of its decay. These stones were connected be solid 
links of brass or iron, nor had them cot’ lapiue 
overlooked the value of the baser metals the 
vacant space was converted into a fair or market; 
the artisans of the Coliseum are mentioned in an 
ancient suney: and the chasms were pel I’orated 
or enlarged to recche the poles that supported tin- 
shops or tents of the mechanic trades '. Reduced 
to its naked majesty, the l'laiian amphitheatre 
was contemplated with awe and admiration bv 
the pilgrims of the North ; and their rude enthu¬ 
siasm broke forth in a sublime proverbial expres¬ 
sion, which is recorded in the eighth century, in 
the fragments of the venerable Rede; " As long" 
" as the Coliseum stands. Home shall stand; when 
“ the Cyliseum falls, Rome will fall; when Rome 
"falls, the world will fall'"." In the modern 
system of war, a situation commanded by lliree 

j»h M.m.i s »n.»ri i li'.iriid lii'li"!', .'ini''i •■••ili'ii *«f an 

lll-luP, of I’l.l III AC, lib « • UII|lO-.1 fi A H‘Ji.U It* '*I it "•! 0*1 ill'* 
*1 XTil lit l uhl ]j|ni).ilili i in-r* of till ll«»I* .‘fliiiill.' 'll", liquid 

n |»riiiteil in thr Uonun Tlif^nmu ol > •!!« n -it* Mornl.m* o'i 
'Durum, ]• JJ !» pHUii'iint i 1 *- lln i ipiin "f hr 15 ■ili.i’i.m l" '»c 
tin mt.nu ti' tiii.ilniiii‘|iir i.tii'din lot 'lunni'M 
’ l Don.iiii", Rom t \\ luirt N" a, j. 

<,)ii iiiulin ,t,i!iil Col,-,r*u-,•-l.ilill '*! Ilnim. |M i -I"' «*!' > < oil 
pH",, raiK I Rom i , tpi iAIm r uli I llom.i, (.i>1< i • t mnii'liis JJul.i i’i 
Fvrrrjiti-, "cii t?o8pc l.ifti’i- .i|>u*l Dur.itM 1 HI-. n iruf* <‘1 llilmi.i* 
Lit inu.itjs, tom, ti ]i 4t>r cilit Rui! 'Hu. mu^t In a- 

niliofl io ihi* Amslo-Nixnn piluum- hIio \i i''«l I’mii'* belon* lln* 
v*mt 7 * •, lln* rr.i of Ri’.S'A ib’.nh On 1 «l»» n u l"lnu ifiu ,»u 
ir’i, i i!»!c monk eii-i ]n"i il ihr pa 
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chap hills would not lio chosen for a fortress; but tin* 
strength of the walls and arches could resist the 
engines of assault; a numerous garrison might be 
lodged in the inelosurc; aud wliile one faction 
occupied the Vatican and the Capitol, the other 
was entrenched in the Lateral! and the Coli¬ 
seum 

Ca».,"i ,>f The abolition at Rome of the ancient games 
must be understood with sonic latitude; and the 
carnival sports, of the Testacean mount and the 
Circus Agonalis ' j were regulated by the law " or 
custom of the city. The senator presided with 
dignity and pomp to adjudge and distribute the 
prizes, the gold ring, or the pallium -as it was 
styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute on the,lews 
supplied tile annual expellee 1 ; and tile races, on 

M I cannot recmn.in Mnruloii*-* mn-mal laces ol the Popet 
(Suipi Keimu ll.die.mnn, (om mi 1*. ij, the jiui-juc lli.it jii<-t. 
this hostile p trillion, which iiiiisL lx* applied in (Ik* end ni tin xtilt 
01 tlir beginning of the \itlh ctniuiy 

Although the slrurliire ol thi (’in us Acouths he destiovcd, 
il still retain > its lot in and namt (Agom, Narnia, ISmcoii.i] .md 
the inleiioi '.pare a Holds a sufficient lew] lor the pm pose ol ut me 
iitil llie Monte Tc-laeco, that stranac pile of broken pot lei y, -rrm-. 
only adapted tor the annual praclici ofhiuhna limn top 10 bottom 
some nia^nn Wd? of Inc hogs lot ihe duersiun of the populace 
(M.itnla I’rim Roilin', p 18 b. V 

flr ’ See the Statute llrhisTlnma*, 1. iii c 87, 88, st). p IKS, isti I 
h.iM- ahead) given an idea of this municipal code The rat es ol 
Na^tma and Moult Tesiateo are likcui-c* meniioiietl in the Diaiv 
oi Retti Autouius iioin 1 >1 <>J. t<» 1417 iMuialon, Scnpi. Reium 
It dicaruni, ttuii wic p IJJ4) 

The PaUi'on, which Menage so foolishly derives from VuIhm- 
tium, is an cas\ exten.ion of the idea and* the tvonls, imin the loin 
oi cloak, to the inateiials, and hum thence to their tpphcaiion is i 
pri/e i v Muiatori, tlisseil xxxui ' 

'*• For these expellees, the .lews of Rome paid each u*«r 11 til 
Hot in-, ol which the odd ilmiy icjpieseuted the pieces ol -nlcei loi 
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fool, oil horseback, or in chariots, wore ennobled < n O' 

4 . L\\! 

by a tilt ami tournament of sc\cnh-two of the ^ ^ 

Homan youth. In the year one thousand three ' 1,1,11 

hundred and thirtv-tno, a Imll-feast, alter tlie i ... 

fashion of the Moors and Spaniards, was cole- ^ 
hrated in the Coliseum itself; and the living 
manners are painted in a diary of the times'''. 

A convenient order of benches was restored; ami 
a general proclamation, as far as Uimini and Ka¬ 
velina, invited the nobles to exercise their skill 
and courage in this perilous adventure. The 
Homan ladies were marshalled in three squadrons, 
and seated in three balconies, which on this day, 
the third of September, were lined with scarlet 
cloth. The fair Jacova di llm ere led the matrons 
from beyond the Tyhcr, a pure and native race, 
who still represent the features and character of 
antiquity. The remainder of the city was divided 
as usual between the Colonna and Ursini: the 
two factions were proud of the number and beauty 
of their female hands: the charms ot Suvclla 1 r r- 
sini are mentioned with praise; and the Colonna 
regretted the absence of the youngest of their 
house, who had sprained her ancle in the garden 
oT Nero’s tower. The lots of the champions were 

which Ju.l.is hail talwml liib M.i 1 h r to iheir ancestor I Iiph* 
ujs d foot-ran of Jewish as well as ol ( luMiuii \ouili i^idiiii-* 

L ihis, ilmli ml. 

5!! Tins t\tr.mrilinary bull-fi*a>i in the Coli-mm i 'It^cnhcil, 
from ir.ulilion rather llun liieuion, h\ Lutlmieo Jiimn. mite Mo- 
naldesco, hi tjir uhM anneal fra<:inenb «il llfin.m iMrm* 
imi. Sc tipf. Rrriiiu lulu .mini, tom mi )> Hi', and hmv- 
cui lanciliil lliry m.i\ itcui, llliy aie ileej'U muihetl Willi lilt* 10- 
louis «i] tiuiii ami nauiK. 
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] xxj 1 ,lra ' vn ^ an a,K * respectable citizen ; and they 
descended into tiie arena, or pit, to encounter the 
wild bulls, on foot as it should seem, with a sin¬ 
gle spear. Amidst the crowd, our annalist has 
selected the names, colours, and devices, of twenty 
of the most conspicuous knights. Several of the 
names arc the most illustrious of Home and the 
ecclesiastical state; Malatesta, Polenta, della 
Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Capoecio, Conti, Anni- 
haldi, Alticri, Corsi; the colours were adapted to 
their taste and situation; the devices are expres¬ 
sive of hope or despair, and breathe the spirit of 
gallantry and arms. “ 1 am alone, like the young¬ 
est of the Iloratii,” the confidence of an intrepid 
stranger: “1 live disconsolate,” a weeping wi¬ 
dower: “ 1 burn under the ashes” a discreet 
liner: “ 1 adore Lavinia, or luicretia," the ambi¬ 
guous declaration of a modern passion: “ Jly 
faith is as pure,” the motto of a white limy: 
“ Who is stronger than myself ?” of a lion’s hide : 
“ If I am drowned in blood, what a pleasant 
death," the wish of ferocious courage. The pride 
or prudence of the l T rsini restrained them from 
the held, which was occupied by three of their 
hereditary rh als, whose inscriptions denoted the 
lofty greatness of the Colontia name: " Though 
sad, I ant strong“ Strong as I am great 
“ If I fall," addressing himself to the speetatois, 
“ you fall with me:"—intimating (says the contem¬ 
porary writer) that while the other families weie 
the subjects of the Vatican, they alone were the 
supporters of the Capitol. The combats'of the 
amphitheatic weie dangcious and bloody. Every 
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champion successively encountered a wild bull; uui> 
and the victory may he ascribed to the quadrupeds, 
since no more than eleven were left on the field, 
with the loss of nine wounded and eighteen killed 
on the side of their adversaries. Some of the no¬ 
blest families might mourn, but the pomp of the 
funerals, in the churches of St. John bateran and 
St. Maria Maggiore, afforded a second holiday to 
the people. Doubtless it was not in such con¬ 
flicts that the blood of the Homans should have 
been shed; yet, in blaming their rashness, we are 
compelled to applaud their gallantry; and the 
noble volunteers, who display their magnificence, 
and risk their lives, under the balconies of the fair, 
excite a more generous sympathy than the thou¬ 
sands of captives and malefactors who were ulue- 
tantlv dragged to the scene of slaughter ". 

This use of the amphitheatie was a rare, pel- luiunn, 
haps a singular, festival: the demand tor the 
materials was a daily and continual want, which 
the citizens could gratify without, restraint or 
remorse. In the fourteenth century, a scandalous 
act of concord secured to both factions the pri¬ 
vilege of extracting stones from the free and 
common quarry of the Coliseum' ; and Huggins 
laments, that the greater pait of these stones 
had been burnt to lime by the folly of the 

*> Murattm ha*fir m .1 fpjuti ih^prljmiii Vm \\.' Ii l«» llie 
games of the luliun in the middle aec-. 

Inaconii-e but in-iriicti’ e mumur, tlu »iM>i‘ Ii*irtlivl*-n*y 
(Mciiioire* (It I’Aiili 1 ' Fn i < njiliMits, imn win [» «v 1 has 
im nHoned 1 his .» i -him in ..I tin* Ijmiihi-» l ilir* \1\tl1 if-murv, d* 

Tibiirtmo fji m ,nh» 111 'll- fitmi an ormmal act 111 tin 

«iii ime- 'ii Home 
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Romans' 11 . To check this abuse, and to prevent 
the nocturnal crimes that might be perpetrated 
in the vast and gloomy recess, Eugenius the 
fourth surrounded it with a wall; and, by a char¬ 
ter long extant, granted both the ground and edi¬ 
fice to the monks of an adjacent convent". After 
his death, the wall was overthrown in a tumult of 
the people; and had they themselves respected the 
noblest monument of their fathers, they might 
have justified the resolve that it should never he 
degraded to private poverty. The inside was 
damaged ; but in the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, an sera of taste and learning, the exterior 
circumference of one thousand six hundred and 
twelve feet was still entire and inviolate; a triple 
elevation of four score arches, which rose to the 
height of one hundred and eight feet. Of the 
present ruin, the nephews of Raul the third are 
the guilty agents; and every traveller who views 
the Eamcse palace may curse the sacrilege and 
luxury of these upstart princes'". A similar rc- 

fa CoWnm .. . oh stiiltitiiim Roinanoruin tnajm 11 pwJi ad 
«<ilicm ilfb mm, sa\« the indignant Points (p 17 ) Imi bis e\- 
j>n -.>. 1011 , t <hi iinmu i«T the present a^e, niu»l be \ery iciideily ap¬ 
plied fo the will CLnturv. 

Ot’ilie niiu-Mu monks. Mouifaucon (p. 142) aflirnis this fact 
fnuu the uuumnaN ot Fluimniiis Vaeca iK". #2) They bull 
bi>]ied, on some luluic o(( j-'ion, to ri\i\eaiuHindicate theirprjnt, 

1,1 Alter meamrinji ilii* jinacus amphitheatii £\ius Montfauum 
(p. 1J2.) md) add-, th.it it was entire under Paul III , tacuido 
tlainat. Muralnn (Annah dTtalia, tom xi\. p. .-71 i more Indy 
ri porli ihe £>uill til llicFurnesc pope, and the indianation of the 
Roman people A^aiu-l llie niphtus ol Urban \ lll.J h.oe no 
other evidence than the Millar sajiiiji, “ Quod non fecerunl Harba- 
n, leteic Barberim/' v.hich was perhaps oiij.’csled by tljd ic-cm* 
bliinte ol the words. 
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proach is applied to the JBarberini; and the repe- < h \p 
tition of injury might be dreaded from every reign, 

till the Coliseum was placed under the safeguard .m.i.-- 

of religion by the most liberal of the pontiffs, 

Benedict the fourteenth, who consecrated a spot H lu “- 
which persecution and fable had stained with the 
blood of so many Christian martyrs* 1 . 

When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a 1 .. c 

view of those monuments, whose scattered frag- 
ments so far surpass the most eloquent descrip- 
tions, he was astonished at the supine indiffe¬ 
rence'' of the Homans themselves'"; he was 
humbled rather than elated by the discovery, that, 
except his friend Itienzi and one of the Colonna, 
a stranger of the Illume was more conversant 
with these antiquities than the nobles and natives 
of the metropolis' 7 . The ignorance and credu¬ 
lity of the Ilomans are elaborately displayed in 
the old survey of the city which was composed 

fll Ai iin riniiqinnanand .t |»nc-t, Montf.mron ihir d<pi«rili th 
ruin ol tin* Colwuin . ^>innl m non-impli mcrito .iWpn* pulohritU' 
dun* diumim fm-cl quod im^r** 1 ki- aroen I nuiim, indiiii.i n *> nil 
([lie in lonun Wit m tri\lum r*i non* *-.v mm l.uiwipi u '’11111111- • 

t 1 '’ Y« iihr Si itutis ol Uomi I 111. c «1 j> ]-j ‘ 1'njMM A fiiw 
of OOrtflw?/? on whii'iiPMT '•li.ill demolish ui\ am inn whiter, m 
mini* on il.i-* dt lormctur, el ut antiqua X'difn u di 111.111 urlus pci 
petuo it prescutcnt. 

In his first vi^it In Rome (\ 1 ) ] »o 7 See Mi iimm mu 
P cirar<]iu\ tom. 1. p 3 VU, Kc 1 IVtr.mli m -truil. mow niir.n’iiln 
rcriim tanuium, et stiipnrii nude tihrmii- l l i.r*r»li• win, mi- 
ruin ilirtu, nihil liiiiiiinuit ure major fmt Rnm.i uiiMHiostjut 'inn 
nliqui.L 1 qua in iclwr Jam non orbem h.-« ml" duiinmm, sed 
tain siTiMloiiiiluin, nnror tOpp p Go.*’. I' imlnrt-, 11 14 fo.uim 
Column.!*. 

'•7 lie except" .Mid pr.il r* tin' ran know |ed*?r of John Oolonin 
fulcrum hmhi iii.ui- i,?mii n nun Kmii.in.irnm, qiwm llrnii.iiii 
n w ' r Imttus dim iia.«pmm mum- K"iin msno-utur quin 

U'lJlir 
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alxmt tin* beginning of the thirteenth century; 
and. without dwelling on the manifold errors of 
name and place, the legend of the Capitolmay 
provoke a smile of contempt and indignation. 
“ The Capitol,” savs the anonymous writer, " is 
“ so named as being the head of the world ; where 
“ the consuls and senators formerly resided for 
“ the go\ermneut of the city and the globe. r l'lie 
“ strong and lofty walls were covered with glass 
“ and gold, and crowned with a roof of the 
“ richest and most curious carving. Below the 
“ citadel stood a palace, of gold for the greatest 
*• part, decorated with precious stones, and whose 
“ value might he esteemed at one-third of the 
“ world itself. The statues of all the provinces 
“ were arranged in order, each with a small hell 
“ suspended from its neck; and such was the 
" contrivance of art magic ", that if the province 
“ rcltelled against Koine, the statue turned round 
“ to that quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, 


A Tut iliedcvcnjitiunofilu ( ajHio], Ih , «m] If, -l.iliia truiif ijimr 
‘■nut in iijhIi pimim , i , 1 1 Ji.iln lui i|ii "lilu l tml liiii.ilniliiin ml t "1- 
Ihili hi t r.trii it.i ji« i ui.isiraiii artrin ili-jui'-il.r, ill fjiMinlrt uIkjii.i 
rrt»m Uuiiuiuo Jnipfrin icbelhs cut, -sUUjn im.iuo ilhua picnuma 1 
veruLii ‘f u»uiid ill,mu unde unuuudlmliiin iivuuli.il qu«»d 
juiitltli.it .ul c«*llinn, turn (jin* tatt*4 Cjj'iioln ijm cunt deludes 
.‘ciidtni, H ■ mentions .in f’cainplr <d‘ the S.i\'on«i .mil Silt'd, 
who, alii i tin \ It.itl linn b\, Aguj-iu, .i^.un rtbclltd: 

tiuiiiiiwlmlmu sunuit. erlot, qui cut in ijicculo in luduUnuiulA 
stihitnnluL-. nunlidut Apripjaj ni.in. lied bai k and reduced the 
—— Pusuns .Anonym, in Montkiueuii, p. vg~, *118 >• 

Tlir Mini- wliter dlFinib, that Virgil cajitub a Uoinjm-> inu-i- 
bihirr cMit, nii*|uc N<.ipolini. A Roman in.itficijn, iujdv a villi 
renturs, is iuiruductdbx \\ ilium i>i Mdliusbiirx td< Gt-lis Ilcj^tjm 
AnJnnim, 1. it. p. *n i, and m tlir nine of 1 kmntimt. \ ucte i-N 1 ’. 
M i<*; , it wav ili»* xnl^.ii btlicl that flic* ‘h.-mrer* tibr (' /' f 
invoked dir ibniiou- im lb. ill r.orr "1 lildili li ti'.i'Uie-. 
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“ the prophet of the Capitol reported the pro- 
“ digy, and the senate was admonished of the iui- 
“ pending danger.” A second example of less 
importance, though of equal absurdity, may he 
drawn from the two marble horses, led In two 
naked youths, which have since been tiaiispoited 
from the baths of Constantine to the Quniiial 
hill. The groundless application of the names of 
Phidias and Praxiteles may pci haps be es eused; 
but these (Irecian sculptors should not hare 
been removed above four hundred years from 
the age of Pericles to that of Tiberius: they 
should not have been Inmsfoimed into two phi¬ 
losophers or magicians, whose nakedness was the 
symbol of truth or knowledge, who revealed to 
the emperor his most secret actions; and, aiter 
refusing all pecuniary reconipenee, solicited tin- 
honour of leaving this eternal monument of 
themselves 1 Thus awake to the power of ma¬ 
gic, the Homans were insensible to the beauties 
of art: no more than five statues were visible 
to the eves of Poggins: and of the multitude 
which chance or design had lmiied under the 
ruins, the resurrection was fortunately delayed 
till a safer and more enlightened age 1 . The 
Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, had been 

‘°Annn\m p Monil.wif’nn p In l 1 pi^ih nh-i >u ili'l 
if AlrXdinU r l»r rcprc't iiifil, iho-e siaim »lannm iiu* wmk oi 
Phidias OKmpui'l Iwmii ) or Pi.imi* l» ■* Oi\mpi.nl u\ juholtwil 
befon th.it rnwpn ror ■ Plin Ni*-i Nanir wxu 1'i.j 

71 Willi.iiiMif Malui'-bmt ■ I )i p M», *7 »n l.ii<- ,i m.ir\'Ib'U-dn- 
rnverv { V I) 1 1 *in of P. 1 II .1 , ilie m«ii m H.imter, who harl been 
-Uinlty Tut mi-. ihe pfrprin.il lulu m lu* •ipulrhrr, ,i I-tiin epi- 
»dj'h, tin rurp-r, mi en-ip, of .1 \nun» u.mijhc* uioimou: ummil 
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CHAP explored by some labourers, in digging a vinc- 
void near the temple, or eonvent, of the Mi¬ 
nerva; but the impatient proprietor, who was 
tormented by some visits of curiosity, restored 
the unprofitable marble to its former grave 7 *. 
The (liscov erv of a statue of Pompey, ten' feet 
in length, was the occasion of a law-suit. It had 
been found under a partition-wall: the equitable 
judge had pronounced, that the head should be 
separated from the body to satisfy the claims of 
the contiguous owners; and tire sentence would 
have been executed, if" the intercession of a car¬ 
dinal, and the liberality of a pope, had not res¬ 
cued the 'Homan hero from the hands of his 
barbarous countrymen 7 

{. ion- Hut the clouds of barbarism were gradually dis- 
'n!!,n„"ai ■ polled; and the peaceful authority of Martin the 
n i i 'iV filth and his successors, restored the ornaments of 
c. the city as well as the order of the ecclesiastical 
state. The improvements of Rome, since the 
fifteenth century, have not been the spontaneous 
produce of freedom and industry. The first and 
most natural root of a great city, is the labour 
and populousness of the adjacent country, which 

in lit' l>ii*>i.I (jin In-* jkm final innen*-', &<• lfilii** f.iMr nM'im the 
sluiliit I !• >uiid.ii i<hi, H- iri.iy I'M) llii* ImhId*-, ,i-< will as ilu_ stalin’ 1 ', 
tli.it hi'H’ i\jios«’it to ilii* nr in a Iiarli.itnil' «ur. 

T* J*rn|n* pnrlu uin Mnnna*, -latiu (M trruli.mlis, rujiis cajuit 
inli’tii.i rrturii* t.mlx iii.uml ndiius, m -ij.ua mimia oi’id.il. Om- 
klam ail jiliint.ilidns* arbour srrobt’s i'.icinn drle\it Ad hu« M'-ih- 
(liun < urn jilurt’' in dir- tn.uris coni urrrrent, Mr<|ntimi adniuluiiii 
l.tslidiLiiinjuL* |H , itn , 'ii',li(Hti jut Hums lomrc-ta lium«» UutilWpu- 
«Jr V.irielaU 4 Fortun.P, l' l!.' ' 

** Sc»* the Mmiou.d' #>J Fl.uimnu- \.irra, N" ,’»7 |i 11, 1-* *tl 
iltr • ml •>! ilic lloni i Aniiut id Maidim ■ 17°K in lto.n 
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supplies the materials of subsistence, of manufac- nm* 

1 turcs, and of foreign trade. Hut the greater -part ^ ^ 
of the Campagna of Rome is reduced to a dreary 
aud desolate wilderness: the overgrown estates of 
the princes aud the clergy are cultivated In the 
lazy bauds of indigent and hopeless rassals; and 
the scanty harvests are eon lined or e\polled for 
the benefit of a monopoly. A second and muie 
artificial cause of the growth of a metiopolis, is 
the residence of a inunareh, the cxpence of a 
luxurious court, and the tributes of dependent 
provinces. Those provinces and tributes had 
been lost in the fall of the empire: and if some 
streams of the silver of l’eru and the gold of 
liras'll have been attracted by the Vatican; the 
revenues of the cardinals, the fees of ulliee, the 
oblations of pilgrims and clients, and the rem¬ 
nant of ecclesiastical taxes, atford a poor ami 
precarious supply, which maintains however the 
idleness of the court and city. The population 
of Rome, far below the measure of the great ca¬ 
pitals of Europe, does not exceed one hundred 
and seventy thousand inhabitants' 1 ; and within 
tire spacious iuclosure of the walls, the largest 
portion of the seven hills is overspread with vine¬ 
yards and ruins. The beauty and splendour of 
the modern city may lie asciibed to the abuse-, 
of the government, to the influence of supeistition. 

7* In the )e.ir 17‘Hi. thr iiilialnunts ni Jlns*i- « nil -ui n< lu*J.ii 2 
eit'ht or ten thousand Jen • .miouiitetl In 1 'p. I >- J imi! 1 
Vo\a;*esVii L-|u^iK' el en It ilu\ Inm in |' J17. - 111 l?hi, 

they had imifiiieil to 14l»,o-*i*, and in IT" 1 . I I'*u ilkm, nilli<in» 
the Jtns, ihl.'intj I .mi lanoi.mi nh.ilni i!ie\ hate -.im c rn.i 
linufJ in a jniigri-'iiw' '.laie 
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chap. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) has been 
marked by the rapid elevation of a new family, 
enriched by the childish pontiff at the expence 
of the church and country. The palaces of these 
fortunate nephews are the most costly monuments 
of elegance and servitude; the perfect arts of 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, have been 
prostituted in their service, and their galleries 
and gardens are decorated with the most precious 
works of antiquity, which taste or vanity has 
prompted them to collect. The ecclesiastical 
revenues were more decently employed by the 
popes themselves in the pomp of the Catholic 
worship; but it is superlluous to enumerate their 
pious foundations of altars, chapels, and churches, 
since these lesser stars are eclipsed by the sun of 
the Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, tile most 
glorious structure that ever lias been applied to 
the use of religion. The fame of Julius the se¬ 
cond, Leo the tenth, and Sixtus the fifth, is 
accompanied by the superior merit of Pramante 
and Fontana, of Raphael and Michael-Angelo: 
and the same munificence which bad been dis¬ 
played in palaces and temples, was directed with 
equal zeal to revive and emulate the labours of 
antiquity. Prostrate obelisks were raised from 
the ground, and erected in the most conspicuous 
places; of the eleven aqueducts of the Caesars 
and consuls, three were restored; the artificial 
rivers were conducted over a long series of old, 
or of new, arches, to discharge into marble basins 
a flood of salubrious and refreshing waters :■ and 
the spectator, impatient to ascend the steps of St. 
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Peter's, is detained by a column of Egyptian CU.M’, 
^granite, which rises between two lofty and per- 
petual fountains, to the height of one hundred 
and twenty feet. The map, the description, the 
monuments of ancient Home, have been eluci¬ 
dated by the diligence of the antiquarian and 
the student": and the footsteps of heroes, the 
relies, not of superstition, but of cmpiie, are de¬ 
voutly visited by a new race of pilgrims ironi the 
remote, and onee sat age, countries of the North. 


Of these pilgrims, and of e\ erv reader, the at- r.n a. 
tention- will be excited by an histuiv of the de- 
dine and tall of the Homan empire; the greatest, 
perhaps, and most awful scene, in the history of 
mankind. The various causes and progressive 

7*'Tilt* Pi li‘ Mi'IlU’llI' mi til-ll llillli 1 ill list |i ul> I iI.mii-, Mil,I 
twenty tint, In- dimild line «nM 1 It« hi r 1 1 , m unmth., mi In. 

Mots to iI k ililKrent part nl the city Ih.umni Ji.iIiciiim, i s—'jn 
p lot —,Jt>l ■. 'I'hdt Icamul l'n ijuIh inn ii ' ti stw iln |> >!>■ iu,j.ipin -s 
ol \ti< h hi llutni*, i lie fust t-ll* »u = ut ni.mi!i< riiivii .Mu.i Mm, 
and flu- Mijimm labours oi i Ti n- m-, In.I Ip. 

le.'Umn'r bceiij/vju.il lo lit'. Ijbonr-. the wnmii oi Oiuiphiei* 

Pam nuns, ijui <tin in ol* ■ rr.iui, jm<I lie i- ■ • ;i< l»',i iih|m ■ 1.. i 
iiiinl., oj Diiri.niis and Xtnluu ^it M".i I en ".i M 1 * h i"i 
a more com]dele phn an 1 iloMUipmm <»l i In n!>i < i»\, i Ip- Ii p " t 
licattatnrd bi the three follow hi.; im tli<» is —1 'J In mm i--pi mint 
of til- spai'e ami mil n.il i nl tin rums V Tin .in.'; o'in uption., 
and the platen while llie\ wen* Iminil f •» n. < u ii'ou of 
all the at t-., (hart* r~, dtane-. oi I lit* middle .ilv*, win* It .pmip .my 
v |int oi hiiililirr^nt 1 ionic. The laborious v »>ik, mu it .o MomIIju- 
con desired, mint he pummled h\ pnw«i; <>r |itinlu uni I'.ueuer 
hut the iirc.it ruoili m pi m nf Nnlli . \ I> would lui.il ll a 

solid and iccuntc ha-is ioi tin. anrieui mpo. Mph of Home 
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chap, effects are connected with many of the events / 
most interesting in human annals: the artful po¬ 
licy of the Caesars, who long maintained the name 
and image of a free republic; the disorders of mili¬ 
tary despotism; the rise, establishment, and sects 
of Christianity; the foundation of Constantinople; 
the division of the monarchy’; the invasion and 
settlements of the Barbarians of Germany and 
Scythia; the institutions of the civil law; the cha¬ 
racter and religion of Mahomet; the temporal 
sovereignty of the popes; the restoration and de¬ 
cay of the Western empire of Charlemagne; the 
crusades of the Latins in the East; .the conquests 
of the Saracens and Turks; the ruin of the Greek 
empire; the state and revolutions of Home in the 
middle age. The historian may applaud the im¬ 
portance and variety of his subject; but, while he 
is conscious of his own imperfections, he must often 
accuse the deficiency of his materials. It was 
among the ruins of the Capitol, that 1 first con¬ 
ceived the idea of a work which has amused and 
exercised near twenty years of my life, and which, 
however inadequate to my own wishes. I finally de¬ 
liver to the curiosity and candour of the public. 


June 27 , 17 S 7 . 
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AHA jV, the Saracen, heroism nf his widow, i\. 8 Cl, 

Ahluiudet, elevation of the house of, to I In* oilice of i.iliph of 
the Saracens, x. 23. 

Abdallah, the Saiacen, his excursion to |iluinU i the lair ol Ahtl.i, 
ix. -tOrt. Hu. Atiiran expiilninii, tnl. 

Ahdctlmalel, caliph nf the harai cm. ic'liucs tuhiitr to the empiior 
ol Constantinople, ami eatahli-lies a tiatiun.il min', x 7 

Abthihdlmuin, the Saracen, rslalili-hr \ his illume at Conhni m 
Spam, x. 31. Spletulour ut his court. .’17. lli> estimate of his 
happiness, j'l. 

Abdeluziz, the Saracen, his tn ata with Theuclem,i tin tioihiu puni <■ 
of Spain, ix +S1, 1X2. Ills ele.ith, 4.'s'>. 

Abdaame, his expechtioii to Fiance, ami t ictori. * then . x t'l Ills 
death, iifi. 

Abdul MutalUh, the grandfather of the pioplui Mihnmet, Ins his¬ 
tory, IX. '.’.V). 

Ab^urus, inijuirv into the authenticity of his i uiir«poiulcn< e e, i h 
Jesus Christ, ix. 117 

Abgaiui, the last King of Eilessa, sent in cli mis to Rimo , i " l'. 

AhUuus, the confidential pin fed limiei Con-lanuni tie (neii.a 
conspiracy formed against Inui on tliat unpcim's Ccath, in 13". 
Is put to death, 132. 

Abu Ayub, his history, and the veneration pal I K> his memory by 
the Mahometans, x. 5. xn. 2H. 

Abubekci', the friend of Mahomet, is one ufl.is fust lomeits, ix. 
283. Flies from Mecca with hull, 288. ,Sm m ds Mahomet as 
caliph Sf the Saracens, 3 'J2. His < hauctei, 3 >3 

Abu Caab commands the Andalusian Mnurs who subilui'd the is! uni 
of Crete, x. 58. 
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Alnt Supluan, piince of Mecca, conspires the death of Mahomet, 
ix. 2*is. Butties of Beder and Ohnd, ‘2V8—301. Besieges Me¬ 
dina without success, 301. Suueiniers Mecca to Mahomet, and / 
icccivos him as a prophet, 307. 

Abu Tuber, the Carmatlnan, pillages Mecca, p. 77. 

Abulfctla , his account ntthe splendour of the caliph Moitader,X. 37. 

Almlp1utrn»ius, primate of the Eastern Jacobites! some account of, 
vui SiS. JIis encomium on wisdom and learning, x. 42. 

Abundant tits, general of the Rut, and patron of the eunuch Eutro- 
pnis, is disgiui ml and exiled bv him, v. 331. 

A by hi, tlu* f.nrol, plundered by the Saracens, ix. 4l>2. 

Abyssnttfi, the inhabitants of, desci died, vn. 3 It). Their alliance w ith 
the cm pel or Justinian, 3 13. Ecclesiastical hiMoiy of, \ in. 3f*7. 

Auteuis, bishop of Aniidri, an uncommon instance of episcopal be¬ 
nevolence, s. 4*27. 

Admin, in extern, i. 33. 

Acre, the mcmoiahle siege of, by the ciuvadt is, xi. 1 U. Tm.d lo«s 
of, lob. 

Actum\, instilutes of Jiistirii.in lespcr ling, mu. H2. 

jiettu/u, a ie\ jew* of Roman .liEiu» alter the battle of, i. 

Adtvotity, the only martyr of uistim lion dining the peise< ulion 
lindei i)mch tiaii, n. 43D. 

Atbdphhi, the bioilici of Alunc, bungs linn n it inducement of 
lionps, v. '2‘tO. Is made < ounl of the donif-l/cs to the new cm- 
j»eioi Attains, 305. Smiccds Ins hiotlin asking of the Goths, 
and com lodes a peace with lhnionus, 330. 

Adaption, the two kinds of, undei 1 lie Gri rk empire, xi. 4-0. note. 

Adtnat'wn of the Roman cmpeiui, custom of, and deiicatjon of ihc 
term, x. I'JL 

Adorno, the Genoese goveinm of fMmctca, con\cys Auiaiatli II. 
Iiom Asia to Europe, \u. 52. 

Adutt/i 1., pope, Ins alliance with (.'hailemagne against the I.om- 
bardn, i\.. 1 ji). Ills ict epfmn idTli.ulemagne at Rome, 1 i V, Ioj. 
Ass»-its the fictitious donation of Constantine the Great, 15'd. 

Adulten/, distinctioni of, ami how punished by Augustus, viii. Op. 

By tin C'linstian cuipeiuis, 102. 

JSuhu Cup,'inline:, founded on Mount Sion, by Hadrian, ii. ‘27*1. 

JElms Tot us. Ins Tnpurtue, the oldest woik of Roman jurispru¬ 
dence, vui. 23. 

JEmihanu’t. guv ern«>r ofPunimnia and Mofhia, routs the bat barousin¬ 
vaders ol the empne, and is declared emperor by his troops, i. 408. 

JEnms of Gaza, ln» attestation of the miraculous gift of speech to 
the Catholic confessors of Tipasa, whose tongues had been cut 
out, vi. 2‘>4. 

Juntas Syhius, his account of the impracticability of an European 
crusade against the Turks, xii. 253. His epigram on the des* 
tiuction of ancient buildings in Rome, 413. note. 

JEru ot the world, remarkable epoihas in, pointed out, vn. 151 note. 

-, GelalaBan, of the Tuiks, when settled, x. 367. 

Aerial tribute, in the Eastern empire, what, vii. 106. 
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JEtiui, furnamed the Aiheist, his character and adventures, in. 3 $j 
351-. >7n. note 

.-» the Riuii.ui pi'iicui under Valriit in.in III Ins ch nacter, m. 

9. JIjs tn acdii'i.uiyclieinerniiim i >>!i,! lirunraLf. II. K luicnl 

to retiM- into limnin' i, 2<i. llis nn i» ilmn <>1 the ll.uis into the 
empm,Ji. Sii^/tlieadmniHutnm H ihe WVsi i nopiM , . u b 
His elf.ui!f in, as uiven In Ren iliis, a i niit"rnp< r.'i \ historian, Ou. 
Lniplm i the Hum and \laru m rhi dt h lire <d t. ml.«' J. (\.n- 
olude'.ipi ir *■ will) TIkmiiIu) k , '*7. . ||,. | Oi |r nr. 

MO. Il.ilrie oi Chalons, 1 } 2 llis p*. ud« n <• mm..- -naMim of 
Italy l»y Allili, l'J' 1 Is iiiijkIi led In \ aleniiiH.i'i l In 
Ajr/ta, iis siiuanon and icmjIiiIhui , i ]|. <■ i cat n none i i «.1 

fnun. I>\ tin* Romans, 2 »S Ihogiess id Chi is'ninilv ilieii,n .n'i 

—- is di'<li a Ii d w till i« lijmis ilisrni.j iii tin 11 iik III ( 'oiisl.niMiic 

the tried), mi *»nv ( Ii u.u (rr and mult id tin* (’ u imiu Ilium, 
'MS. 0|ijntish'ims o|, umli i tlu* unve'inm nt ul i mint Rnmanm, 
n 301 tiiMHTal slate id Aim a, »«!.■? 

——, ii'iult nl count JjunifiLc linn, *i 11 Amid uf Gcn- 
M'lK kni£> of the Vamials, II. IN r 11 mioii o| (lie Dmiaiisis, |o. 
Detasj.iiu-ns of, by tile V.-ud d'. Ji). (’aiili me siupi mil Li\ Umi- 
scric, 2S IVispeiihuii id the (.'.Hindu's, 2MI. 

-, expedition of Bi-lisiiius to, \n. los. ]s lecoveied by 

the Romans. lst». The “otciiimcnt oi, stiilul by Justinian, 187. 
.Revolt id (he (loops iheie, undei Stnza, 3W. Devaslalimi ul’the 
wai, ' Vj. 

•-.invasion of, by the Saraeen>, i v 41-». (Niiii|iirst of, l»\ 

Alvbah, Abb. I)i i line ami • \liiu linn oi ( hnstumlv there, *J'i 7. 
Revolt and independence of the *Miatcn* then , x. 7'C 
Aglabiet*, llic Saiacen dynast \ of, x, 7'C 
A"fm\ a Roman lady, patroni.vs St. Boniface, ii I'sJ. 

Agricula, 2evict* cd Ins conduct in Hiitun, l. 7. 

Agriculture, gieat linproteuicnt of, in the w e-tern countries of the 
Roman unpire, i. 8 k State oi, in (he Eastern enipiie, under 
Justinian, iv. 7t». 

Ajar, the .sepulchre of, how distinguished, Jii. 1J. 

A/znadin , battle of, between the Saiacni.s and tin* Greeks, ix. 3oH. 
Ale bah , tlie Saracen, his exploits in Afina, ix. 47.7. 

Alanij occasion of these people invading Asia, ii f»S # Conquest of, 
by the Huns, iv. 371. Join the Goths who had emigrated into 
Thrace, 400. See Goth, and Vandalt. 

Alanc f the Goth, learns the ait of war under Thiodosius the Great, 
v. 80. Becomes the leadci oi the Gothic levo.t, and rat ages 
Greece, 178. Escapes from Stiliclio. ISO. Is appointed master 
general of the Eastern lllyriciim, 18S. His invasion ol Italy, 
190. Is defeated hy Stihcho a( Pollentia. I'M Is dnvtn outot 
Italy, 503. Is, by treaty with Honorin'*, declared niastci general 
of th e Rom anailines throughout the pi mfecture of lllv ncum, 23 k 
His*? lleas*’and motives for marching to Rome, ~j'1. Encamps 
under the walls of that city, 253. Accepts a ransom, and raise* 
the siege, 295. His negotiations with the emperor Honoiius, 

n y 2 
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297. His second siege of Rome, 303. Places Attains on the 
Imperial tlnonc, 305. Degrades him, Son. Seizes the city ol • 
Rome, 311. His sack of Rome compaied with that by the em¬ 
peror Charles V., 323. Retires from Roqie, and lavages Italy, 
325. His death and burial, 3*2 >. \ 

Alaric II. king of the Goth«, liis overthrow by Clovis king of the 
Franks, vi. 330. 

AHirric, the son of Marozia, his revolt, and government of Rome, 
ix. 2oi. 

Albiircois of Fran* e, persecution of, x. 137. 

Allhtoi, king ol tlie Lombards, hi« history,' tii. \ 17. His alliance 
with the Aval’! against the Gepida-, 1IP, 12 A . Reduces the Gt- 
pid.e, 121. He undertakes the conquest of Italy, 122. Gvn- 
i mis what is noiv tailed Lombardy, 126 . Assumes the regal 
t-tle them, 127, 3 23. Take-’ Pavia, and makes it liis capital 
city, 123, 12‘t. Jn muidel ed at the in-ligation of his queen Ro¬ 
samond, 12v. 

AU finny, the books of, in Envpt. destroyedEv Diocletian, n. l'»7. 

Aleppo, siege and capline ol, bv ihe SaiJkrens, ix. 415. Is reco- 
veied by the Greeks x. 90. is taken and racked b_\ Tameilane, 
mi, 21. 

Alexander III., pope, CBlablisbes the papal election in the college 
of c.tidinals, xii. 300. 

Alerunder, aiclibishup of Alexandna, excominun'cates Arins for 
his heresy, lii. 3‘28. 

Alexander Strums, is declaiod C*esar by the emperor Elagab.tlus, 
i 238. Is raised to the throne, 2M> Examination into Ins pie- 
temlt'd victory over Artaxtrxes, 337. Shewed a iegaid foi the 
(Mnisiian leligion, li. 45o. 

Atcuindttil, a geneial massane there, by order of the emperor Ca- 
meal la, i. 2l't. The city dc.scuhed, 452. Is tunic u by ndi- 
culous intestine commotions, 453. By famine and pestilence, 
456. L besieged and taken by Diocletian, n. 134. The Christian 
theology reduced to a *\ steuiatical form m the school of, 303. 
Nutubci of mattyis who sutfeied thcie in the persecution by 
Dooms, 1-28. 

--, the theological system of Plato taught in the school of, 

and received by the Jews there, in. 316. Guest mils concerning 
the nature of the Tiinity, agirated in the philosophical and Chris¬ 
tian schools of, 321.327. History of the archbishop St. Atha¬ 
nasius, 35<>. Outrages, attending his expulsion and the establish¬ 
ment of his successor, George of Cappadocia, 380 . The city 
dmtiacted by pious factions, 389. Disgraceful life and tragical 
death of George of Cappadocia, iv. 3 25. Restoration of Athanasius, 
131. Athanasius banished by Julian, 132. Suffers greatly by 
an earthquake, 33U. 

——, History of the temple of Serapis there, v. ISO tem¬ 
ple, and the famous library, destroyed by bishop Thenphilus, 111. 

——, is taken bv Amrou the Saracen, ix. 435. The famous 

, library destroyed, 439. 
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Aortitis Anjelui, Ins usurpation of the (neck empire, and character, 
m. IS5. J'lius before the ctus&du , 2 12 
, AIcjius 1. ( nqi/ie/iuf, emperor ol Const,in'mople, ix. H3. New title* 
ot dignity in rented, by him, 1*21. Ilattle ul Dui a/zo, 2.» k So¬ 
licits the ai 1 «V ill/emperor Henry III 301). 

-solicits thVjSd of the C'lu isttail jhiiilts against the Turks, 

M. G.' Ills -i]«|jioious policy oil the amval of the i msadci>, t-*i, 
■Id. Exacts homage fmm them, 43. l J ioh f s b\ the silicic ot 
the rrusacleiN, 101, PV2. 

Altnus II. Conintnus, emperor of Const mlimiple. i\ L>2 

Alt'izui Strati'"opulus , the Greek genet.tl. icukes Cun-tantmuplc 
Irom the Latins, xi. ‘2b\. 

Alejiv*, the son of Isaac Angeltis, bi> escape fioin his mule, who 
had deposed lus hithei, xi. ISO. His tieity with tin im-nhis 
lor Ins restoration, 2(rj. Restoration ol his latliei, 2J7. Iln 
death, 223. 

A'trctl sends an embassy to the shrine of St. Thomas in India, 
Tin. 3k>. 

A/i’flntt, bv whom invented, v. 17. 

^J/ij pini- Mahomet in hi-piopht lir.d mission, i.\ VS4. Ills hcioistu, 
3<>k His i harneter, 32 i. Js cho-en caliph ol the Sametns, 333. 
Devotion paid at his tomb, 3tl. Ills posteuty. 312. 

Ah^crn, defends ('nine, foi Ins brothel Teias kin £ ol the Goths, 
vii 3H0. Is redin ed, 3 { 1‘2. 

Alkuu f murders Cat a lmus, and usurps his station, il. 1 

AHtmanm, the oiigm and w.ulikc «piut ol, i. 117. Are dmen out ol 
Italy by the feiuile and people, 41 b. Invade tin- ernpiie uru'er 
Amelian, it. 21. Arc totally routed.'21. Gaul delivu • d liom 
1 lieu d< pit d lMnii* by ( onslantiusChloius. 131. 

-imadc and ('siuhli'h thcinsches in Caul, in 211 Ale 

d4‘kale«1>it >Ma-burgh I>\ .lulian, 22J. Aie ledneed b\ Julian m 
ins exptvilimn beyond the Rhine, 22J. Inwnfc Gaul nnd> i the 
emptuor \ alentmuiu, iv. 277. Ate leiluceJ In Jovinu , 27 >. 
And chastised I»y Valeiilllliun, 2b2. 

-are subdued by Clovis kmix >‘fih< blanks, \i. “>!(>. 

Alp Ai\!uv, suit an of the Tuiks, hi* icign, x “> -2. 

Alypiun, governot ol Ilritam. is coinmissioiie J hy the empcnu I Li¬ 
lian to rebuild the temple ol Jerusalem, iv H'o. 

Amain, king of the Goths, his Inch ciedit among them i 7 ' l 

Ama'usonthu, queen of Italy, her histon and < liai.o ter, ni ii'fi. 
• Her death, 'JOL 

A mat pin, desci ijitjou of the city, and its commerce, \. 27''. 

Amazon*, improbability ot any society oi, n. H*. hol. 

Ambition, lefledmns on the violence, and vai mils "pc rations of that 
passion, ix. U'O. 

Amhose, St., composed a treatise on the r l unity, for the um* of the 
e rrm er pr Gramm. v. 4-. note. Ills birth, and JirutnoLinn to die 
arenrusimpne of Milan. 3ft. Opposi s the Ari.m worxlwp of the 
empress Justina, 30. Refuses nbedienei toilie Impetial pouei.42». 
Controuls the emperor Theodoiiu:, b\ bj. Imposes penance ua 
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Theodosius for his cruel treatment of Thessalonicn, 71. Em¬ 
ployed Ins influence ovci Gratian and Theodosius, to inspire them 
with maxims of peiserntion, 91. Opposes Symmayhus, tlie ad- 
vocatc for I lie old Pagan mligion, 00. Comfort* the i Wizens of 
Morenee with a dream, w hen besieged by IJadagaiMiN, 121 H 

Amnia, sieet* of, by Sapor king of Persia, ni..t,V/5. Receives the 
fugitive inhabitants of Nisihis, iv. *220. Is besieged and taken 
by Cabades king of Peisia, vn. 1 3s. 

.Jot//*, prince of h.rn.i, lu*> character, and parage into Em ope, xi. 438. 

Ammuinus the histoiian, Ins ichgmus character of the emperor 
(.’onstantius, m. 3 V2. His remark on the enmity of Chi is'ians to- 
w.nd (Mr h other, h>3. Ills account of the fiery obsU notions to 
restoring the temple of Jerusalem, iv. 1U8. His account of the 
hostile contest ot Damnsiis ami Ursinus for the bishopric of Koine, 
iv. 27 I. Tc-liiiiuiiv ill l.ivour of his histoid al merit, 4J7. His 
Him an< r of flic nobles ot Rome*, v. 207. 

Ammomns, the mathematician. Ins measurement of the circuit of 
Koine, \. 2 ^7. 

Amn/omus. the monk of Alexandna, his martyidom, viii. 280. 

Amonuni, -iege and destruction of, bv die caliph Motas&em, x. 09. 

Amp/nhchus, bishop of Iconinm, gains the favour of the emperor 
Theodosiu* bv an oithodox bon mot, v. 16. 

Amphitheatre ;it Rome, a description of li. ll)3. mi. 418. 

Ami tut, his birth and character, ix. 423. IIis invasion and con- 
cjiiesf of Egypt, 423. 'ills dilminislration there, *14.3. His descrip¬ 
tion of tlie count! y, 41 5. 

Anno at// I. sultan ot the Tin ks, his reign, xi. 4*44. 

A))iunu f i II. sultan. Ins i c*jgT\ and chaiacter, xti. 150. 

Avathmet s, in monkish history, described, vi. 263. 

AnaiIctus, pope, Ins Jewish c xtraction, mi. 315. 

Anastasius I. niairies the empiess Ariudne, via, 6. IIi*? war with 
Thcodone, the Ostmgoth king of Italy, 24. Hisaionouiy rc- 
leliratcd, 101 . Ills long wall irnin the Prdpontis to the Euxine, 
12C K hmnblcd by the Catholic clergy, viii. 3Pi. 

Ana,\tas:> t s II, emperor of Constantinople, ix. 24. IIis preparations 
ot defence .igjinst the Saiacetis, x. ti. 

Anastasias, St , bis bnei historv and martyrdom, viii. 223. note. 

Anatho , the city oij on the banks of the Euphrates, described, iv. 
161*. 

Andalusia , derivation of the name of that province, ix. 467. note. 

Andronicus, pi evident of Eybia, excommunicated by Mvnesius bi¬ 
shop of Pmlcmais, in. 299, 300. 

And rum cus Cnmncnus, ids character, and fir«4 adventures, ix. 92. 
Seizes the empire of Constantinople, 101*. His i.nlnppv fate, 107. 

Andromcus, the* Elder, emperor of Constantinople, his superstition, 
xi. S.38. Ills war with his grandson, and abdication. 

Andronicus, the Younger, unpeior ol Constantinople,licentious 
character, xi. 363. II is civil war against his grandfather 365. 
His reign, 369. I- vanquished and wounded by sultan Orchan, 436. 
His private application to pope Iieuedict XII. of Rome, mi. 60. 
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Antforu, battle nf, between Tamerlane and Bajazet, xii. 66. 

Amnnus, bishop of Orleans, liis j>i«>us anxiety for the relief of that 

v city, wheiijiesieged hv Attila the Hnn, vi 108. 

Arucnn family^t Rmge, brief histoiv of, v. 25'). 

Anna Comueta, AJiar^ter of her history of her father, Alexius I. 
emperoi ot Constantinople, ix. 83. Her conspirai y against her 
brother John, 8rt. 

A/ilhrmiub, emperor of the West, Ins de-cent, and investiture by Leu 
the (beat, vi IPS. Ills election confirmed at Rome, l'»i. Is 
killed in the sack of Rome by Runnel, *217, 2 IS. 

Anthemius , pra feet of the East, character of Ins admmwiation. in 
the m inoiity of the emperor Theodosius the younger, v 111, 11 A. 

Ant hi Hit us tlie architect, instance* oi ins great knowledge in media, 
nits, vu. 11 4. Forms the design of the church of St. Sophia at 
Contain iiiople, 117. 

Ant hunt/. Si., father ol the Egyptian monks, ho Imtory. v 1 . 241. 

AnttiMpiiMtiipluin, among the early Chiistiain, peisomlieis of the 
Deity, i in. 2t»'t* 

A nf tnfh taken and destroyed by Sapor king of Persia, i. 438. Mon- 
nshing state of the Chnstian church there, in the leigii ot Theo¬ 
dosius, n. 361. 

-, history of the body of St. Baby las, bishop of. iv 122 r I lie 

cathedral n£ shut up, and its wealth confiscated, by the cinpcnn 
Julian, 123. Licentious manneis ot the citizens, 14 l Popul ii 
discontents during the residence ot Julian theie, I 10. 

-- ■ , sedition theie, against the empeioi Theodosius. v. ■ I. '1 lie 

city paidolled, 64. 

-, is taken, and ruined, by C’hosroes king ol Persia, vn. 313. 

(rreil destruction there bv an earthquake, 117- D again si i/cd 
by Chosjoes II., mi. 220 . 

-, is i educed by the Sara ceils, and ransomed, i\. 117 I- ie- 

coveied by the (becks, x. no. 

• - , besieged and taken by the fust crusadcis. m t, 4, 

Antonina, the wife oflieli sari its, liei churacb i. vn ltd J vi'niiies 

and convicts pope Sylverius of treat In i y,'J'Js. IJu at livi»\ din¬ 
ing the siege of Rome,241. Hei scen t In tmv, ’201. I omuls u 
convent fur her retreat, RtS. 

Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the emnt ol S ipm k..igul Ptun, 
stimulates him to an invasion ot tin* Rom .n piovme e-, t.i 2'* ; 

Antuntnu* Piu\, hi* clui.ie'er, and tli it ol Il.uliuti, < nui| .id, j. 12. 
Is adopted b\ Hadrian, 122. 

Antoninus Man his dt tensive wars, i 13- I* .idopnil l.\ Phi. 
at the instante of Il.ilruo, 123. II 1 di.uatn., i • • H’s wai 
against the until d (ii imans, 3hl. Su*piuou> ston 'ihis<i'u a ’ .n 
favour nf the (’luisuaii*, n 44’t. 

Aptr, .fmu v, piuMnriaii prefect, and lather-in-law to the cmperoi 
Ninnen tn,_m k.Jlelhy Dmdetian ristlu piesumptiu niuructerol 
that prn*ce, n. 103 

Apharhan, the Ptixau, ln c tmbassy from Naises king ol Persia, to 
the emperor C-aleiiu.s, n. I 42. ■ • 
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Ap why now admitted into the canon of the Scriptures, 

ii. 3 nk note. 

Aporuuais, admiral of Constantinople, his confederacy against 
John Cantacuzenc, xi. 374. His death. 380. 

ApolUnuri*, bishop of Lacdicea, his hj pothers otiihe divine incar¬ 
nation of Jesus Christ, vui. 27 1 . ^ / 

ApaUmuits, p.itiinrch of Alexandria, butchers his flock in- defence 
of the Catholic doctrine of the incarnation, vni. 302. 

Apollonius of Tv ana, h's doubtful character, ii. 37. note. 

Apothinstt, ot the Roman emperors, how this custom was introduced, 

j. 111. 

Apstmttr dethrones Leontius emperor of Constantinople, and usurp* 
Jus place, ix. l'J. 

Apulia , i, compicM d by the Normans, x. 202 . Is confirmed to them 
by pupal giant. 27i». 

Ay* At in, hi »>n*m (1 by the emperor Maximin, i. 2*16. Is taken and 
destroyed l»y Alula King of the lluns, vj. 12k 

ibpatatn, i- settled by the Goths, under their king Wallia, v. 3 ifl. 
Is compared by Clovis king ol the l : ianks, vj. 336. 

Auihiu , its situation, soil, and climate, ix. Cl! 1 . Its division into 
the Sanity, the Stony n and the Happy. 222. The pastoial Arabs, 
221 . Their Iioim-s and camels, 22 I, 22 L Cities of, 22 b. Man- 
nei.s und eu-lonis ol the Ai.ihs. 228. Their language, 230. Their 
bein \ olein e, 2i2 llietoiy and ib*sci ipfionof the Caaba of Mecca, 
21-'. R« bginiis JP>. Lile and lifetime ot Mahomet, 2.VJ. Con- 
quest ol. b\ Mahomet, 3<w. Cli.uuctei of l lie caliphs, 357. Rapid 
comment-<*f. -'t>I. Emms of their conquests, x 1 . Thiee caliph* 
established, \\ 31. Introdnetion of learning among the Arabians, 
VI. Then [irngiev* m the sciences, Ik Their liteiary deficien¬ 
cies, >0. llccliin and fall of the caliphs, 77,78. 

At hit to. .i v e>ei uu under Constantine the (ii cat, leaves ln» letirement 
to oppo-i- the ii'.mper Procopius, iv, 2W. 

Arho%a\tt\. the 1 i.mk, hi-, lmluarv promotion mnlci Theodosius in 
ti.iul.niid coiispuac\ against Valentinian the Younger, v. 77. Is 
ilclealtd b\ ’J licodosius. und kills himself, v. 8 k 8 >. 

Arnuhio. s t ,n n] the cmpeior Theodosius, succeed* to the empire of 
the East. \. 1.37. Ills magnificence, . 373 . Extent of his domi¬ 
nions, 37 1. Ailimiiisii.uion of his favourite eunuch Eunopnis, 
.37*1. His t iiiel law against tie.isnn, 383. Signs the condemna¬ 
tion of 1 utiopiii', 3'J|. His interview with the revolters Tri- 
bigild und Gamas, 3'»3. *J'i-I*. Ills death, and supposed tesja- 
1111 in, 112 . 

Aichito tine, Roman, the general magnificence of, indicated by the 
existing 1 mu-., 1 . 7*» 

Anlabw /k\. In-, expedition 1 *» lulv, to induce the usurper John, vj. 1. 

Atxonautx, the object ol their expedition to Colchos, vn. 321. 

Ariadne, daughter ol th« empeioi Leo, and wile of Zeno, her cha¬ 
racter, ami marriage alierward with Viiasfusiiis, vn. If. 

Aru, a tube of the L\ giuns, their temhe mode of waging war, 11 .78. 

Annthivus, is appointed general ol the hoi se by theeinpeioi Julian on 
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his Persian expedition, iv. lrj'J. Di'tmjnmhes himsf If against ibt* 
usurper Piocopius, 24-'*. 

Aiiat Miti i(fir* t\w> thuds of the lands of the Sequani in Gaul, fur 
' luiii'clf and Hjs Get until follow ei>. vi. '• <1 
Artslobulu*. pi inqapal jiinuMer of the Imn-e «l fains, is leccived into 
confident f by \i<A-ni juror Diorlelinn, n. 11 
Anstotfc,! iis hi«p< lilltti adapted to the defection nt erior than fur 
the discosei\ ol truth, x. 40. 

A‘ . a.T, ii excoimiiiiiiu.iled fur lieu Inal notions i mu rilling the 
Tunny, in. 32b. Shcni'lh of his juifj, //■../ Hi* npmmiis ex¬ 
amined in tlie couiu il of Nice. VJl* Actoum of Aiian.aits. 

Count il ofHunnii, '> Pi. His banishment and lecul, 3t7, jH Ills 
sdspu ions deaili, 'i IS. 

-, the Allans pet si cute the Catholics m Afiica, vi. 2SO 

Aimcniu, is m izrd h\ Sipm kni” nf'IVisia, i. I'm Tn nlales restm- 
ed, n. lie is d^.uii expelled li\ tilt; Pi P-iaiis Ilf- Jsiisi^md 
to Tn id.Ues hj treaty between the liomaiis and Persian-, 1 »J- 

•-, is lcndeied tiibulary to Pci'ia, ou the death of 'J n nlales, 

in. I.V7. Charactei i,l At-aces Tiiaiiii*. kiiif* of, and Ins imidu'l 
!nwaul the emperor Julian, iv. 1J7, 1 _‘>S. is mduced h\ h>.ij•«»» 
to a Petsian province, 31*2. 

. , its distractions and division between the Persians, and ihe* 

Homans, v. 42H. 

--history of ChiiMiamty there, vin. 3a7, n > -s. 

Armen of the Eastern empire, state ol, midei the emponu Mau¬ 
rice, viu. L?u‘>. 

Ai.uom u, the province* of, lot in a fiee tjot r uiuient tndcpeinlenl mi 
the Romans, .Siibniils to (_lovjs kiny ol the* blanks, n. 

»22. Stub limit of Ihitnns in, 3 S 0 . 

J' wu.ilufi ihw, is laid tikiilc by the Romans, and adopted h\ tlie 
Jiaih.uiaiis \. si. 

Aui't/J '-I lhesei.i, his hmcsy, and lustnn , xn. "71. 

Ana^'ii. item.it mu of the name id (hat pi ov nice, i. 31. vote. 

Ainu.!. Ins \ Ml ,o. .uni (le'Uiplioii ot, C'oli hov mi. "»27. 

Ana cs Tntii:, s. kuu “I Aimcnia, Ins i h and disaffection to 

the cnipi toi Julian, n. I‘-7, I >K \\ ithdiaws his troops ireachoi- 
oust\ iti jih the Roman.scrvue, IK.!. Ills disasliolis end, 312. 
Aim'h ,/A.pati i.ueh of Constantinople, ex« uinmunieales the* empeiur 
Mn hael P.ila olo^iis. m. ‘>27. 1 ailion id the Aiseniu s, 3*2^. 

Aitd^in, km” ol Paitlua, is defeated and slam by Aitaxuxes knuj 
of Pel*i.i, l ‘SIS. 

Aital’.iu, hi* foiispuac\ against t lie einpi rur Jiistuiim, in. 3< f. h 
i till i|sti d w nil tin conduct ol the ai nianx lit s, in to Italy, *'7b. 
Arias. m, kill” of Auim ma, is deposed h\ the Peisjans at the liiali- 
iialinii o| Ins ow u nl• i< i is, \ . IS1 . 

Artmu */.■%, his n volt j^anM tin* Gieek emperor Constantine V. at 
Constantinople.’ i\ i‘2s. 

a*/i^fn*H , r^rstoii - ilo* Pei -I in nionauhv, i. 7 is. Prohibit* every 
unisiiij. Imfih.M ol / no.* ui, 12'-. Hi.s war with the Roman*, 
337 II:. cli.iiaetci and maxiiip, 3kl. , 
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At lem/us, duke of Egypt under Constantins, is condemned to death 
under Julian, fur cruelty ami corruption, iv. 49. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his history obscured by monkish fic¬ 
tions, vi. 390. ‘ 

An andus, pretorian prefect of Gaul, his trial mvjf condemnation by 
the Roman senate, vi, 208. 

Ascalon, battle of, between Godfrey king of Jerusalem, and the sul¬ 
tan of Egypt, xi. 87. 

Ascetics, in ecclesiastical history, account of, vi. 239. 

Asc/epiodatus reduces and kills the British usurper Allectus, ii. ICS. 

Azin, summary view of the revolutions in that quarter of the world, 
i. 310. 

Asia Minor described, i. 3H. Amount of its tribute to Rome, 257, 
Is conquered by the Turks, x. 370. 

Astarch, the nature of this office among the ancient Pagans, ii. 354. 
note. , 

Aspar is commissioned by Theodosius the Younger to conduct Ya- 
Icntinian III. to Italy, vi. 4. Places his steward Leo on the 
throne of the Eastern empire, 191. He and his sonsmurdeied by 
Leo, vii. 4. 

Assassins, the principality of, destroyed by the Moguls, xi. 417. 

Assemblies of tiie people abolished under the Roman emperors, i. 108. 
The nature of, among the ancient Germans, 302. 

Assyria , the province of, desci ibed, iv. 1 lid. I- invaded by the em¬ 
peror Julian, loo. His retreat, 193, 

Astarte, her image brought bum Carthage to Rome, as a spouse for 
Elagabalns, i. 23 5. 

Asto/phus, king ot the Lombards, takes the city of Ravenna, and 
attacks Rome, ix. 140. Is repelled bj Pepin king' of France, 148. 

Astrohigy, why cultivated by the Arabian astronomers, x. 48. 

Athulanc, the sou of Amala-ontha queen of Italy, his education and 
character, vn. 208. 

Athanaric the Gothic chief, his war against the .emperor Valcns, 
iv. 320. His alliance with Theodosius, his death and funeral, 4.32. 

Athanasius, St., confesses his understanding ben ildercci by medita¬ 
ting on the divinity of the Logos, iii. S22. General view of his 
opinions, 335. Is banished, 3 PI. His character and adventures, 
358. iv. 131 228.207. Was not the author of the famous creed 
under his name, vt. 291. note. 

Athanasius, patriarch of Constantinople, his contests with the Greek 
emperor Andronicus the Elder, xi. 359. 

Athenais, daughter of the philosopher Leontius. See Uudnrta. 

Athens, the Jibraiies in that city, why said to have been -pared by 
the Goths, i. 434, Naval strength of the republic of, during its 
prosperity, ii. 257. note. 

— -—, is laid under contribution by Alanc the Goth, v. is<>. 

-, review of the philosophical history of, mi. 113. The schools 

•f, silenced by the emperor Justinian, 15'i 

--, revolutions of, aftei the crusades, and Ms present state, 

xi. 352. 
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Alhos, mount, beatific vision- of the monks of, xi. 387. 

Atlantic Octnn, dentation ot its name, 1 . 42. 

' AtUurottt, a Caledonian tribe of cannibals, account of, If. 296. 

Attain v, pra fee Not Rome, is chosen emperor by the senate, under 
the influence o'i AIaric, v. 305. Is publicly degraded, 309. Hi« 
future lot tunc, ‘1 tfl- 

Attain*, a noble y«mi A ofAuvcigne, In- adventures, vi. "05. 

Audn, the Hud,* j, 40. I)esci iptmn of his person and (li.uaclcr, 4J. 
His conquests, 45. His tieatmenl of hi- captives, o5. Imposes 
tei ms of peace on Theodosius the Younger, t»l. ( »ppn*s-cs Theo¬ 
dosius by hi-ambas«ilorp, bj. Descuplnm ul he my.d residence, 
72. IIis reception of the ambassadors of Theodosiu-, 7*>. Ills 
behaviour on discoseung the scheme ot Theodosius to pet him 
as-a-inaled, S2. Ills Iiaught* messages to the empetots of the 
lust and Wt-r. t H. Hi- invasion of Gau), 107. His oiation to 
his hoops on the approach of Ait ms and Theodoiic. 115. Kittle 
of Chalons, lit*. 11 is invasion of Italy, 122. His retreat pui- 
clia-ed by Valentini.in, HI. His death, 154. 

Ati,H mid Cj/btle, the faldeof, allegorised l*y the pen of Julian, iv. 
71. 

A. at, .v, are discomfited by the Turks, vii, 2 S‘>. Their embawy to the 
emperor Justinian. 201. Their conquests m Poland and Ger¬ 
man v, 20*». Their « mbassy to Ju-tin II vm. 115. They join the 
Kimbards against the Gepidie, 11!*. Pnde, policy, aud power, 
of their chagan Baian, 194. Thun conquests, lt*u. Invest Con- 
stantinopb, 233. 

Aietrois, his religious infidelity, how far justifiable, x* 31. note. 

Aicr^a, a town near Naples, built as a .settlement iur the Nounatis, 
x -59. 

An»m\. Roman, then number and peculi tr office, v. 92. 

Annuttttu , ills account of the miracles wrought by the body of St. 
Stephen,*'. 12’*. Celebrates the piety of the Goths in the sacking 
ot Rome, 313. Appiuves the persecution of the Doiiatist- of 
Africa, *J. 17. Ills death, character, and wtilings, 22. History 
of his lelies, vii. 18:*. note. 

Aunvstului, son ol the patrician Otestes, h chosen emptier of the 
West, vi. 222. I.s deposed by (Jdoacer, 221- His banishment to 
the Lucullan villa in Campania, 228. 

Augustus, emperor, his moderate uxeici.se of power, i. 2. Is imitated 
by Ins successors, 4. His naval regulations, 29. His division of 
Gaul, 32. ills situation aitei the battle of Actium, !»5. Hu re¬ 
forms the senate, ‘*7. lhocures usenatoual giant of the Imperial 
dignity, 98. Hi* i.-iou of the provinces between linn am) the se¬ 
nate, I (M2. Is allowed his military comma ml and guards in the 
city i-l Rome, HH. Obtain* the consular and tri bum turn offices 
for life, 101. Ilis chatacter and policy ,114. Adopts Tiberius, 
11<). I'm rued an a< curate register ol the it* venues and expences 
ofTtf^ti?ffffre, 257. Taxes instituted by him, 2C0.- His naval 
establishments at Ravenna, v. 208. 

Augustus and Owr, those titles explained an^d discriminated, i. 113. 
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Ai if nits, liis character and embassy from Yalentinian III. lo Attila 
king of the Huns, vi. ISO 

Avtgrwn, the holy see ho» transferred from Rome to.ihat city, xii, • 
307. Return of pope Urban V. to Rome. 365. / 

Avilas, his embassy from Air ills to Theodorie knur of the Visigoths, 
vi. 1 JO. Assumes the empire. 137. Ills deposition and death, 
166, 107. 

Aurdtan, emperor, his birth and services, ii. 15. His expedition 
against Palmyra, 37. His triumph, 45. His cruelty, and deaili, 
54, 55. 

Aurengzebe, account of his immense camp. i. 533. note. 

Aureolas is invested with the purple on the Upper Danube, n. 2. 

Ausonius, the tutor of the emperor Gratian, Ins promotions, v. 3. 
note. 

Authans, king of the Lombards in Italy, hi 3 «ars with the Flanks, 
Tin. 144. His adventurous gallantry, 153. 

Autun, the city of,stormed and plundered by the legions in Gaul,ii.52. 

Aureripu, province and city otj in Gaul, revolutions of, vi. :;ti2. 

Auxiliaries, Ba; bar ion, fatal consequences of tlic-ir admission into the 
Roman armies, iii. 06. 

A inch, a Turkish slave, his generous fi iendship to, the princess Anna 
Comnena, ix. 87. And to Manuel (Joinuenus, 88. 

Aztmunltum, the citizens of, defend then piivilcge.s against Peter, 
brother of the Eastern emperor Maurice, tin. 2<'l, 202. 

Azimus, remarkable spirit shewn by the citizens of, against Alula 
and his Huns, vi. 63. 


B 

Baulbcc, description of the ruins of, i\. +tl t. 

Bubylas, tar., bishop of Antioch, his posthumous history, iv. 121. 

Bagauiit, in Gaul, revolt of, its occasion, and suppiession by Maxi- 
mian, ii, 120, 

bas’tlad becomes the royal residence of the Ahbascides. x. ".5, Deri¬ 
vation of the name, 30. note. The fallen stale of the caliphs ol, 
83. The city of, stormed and sacked by the Moguls, xi. 418. 

Bahrain, the Persian general, his character and exploits, viii. 181. 
Is provoked to lebeihon, 183. Dethrones Chosrocs, 188. His 
usurpation and death, 190. 

Baian, chagan of the Avars, his pride, policy, and power, viii. 1U4. 
His perfidious seizure of Siniimm and Singidunum, 197. IIis 
conquests, 190 . Hi* treacherous attempt to seize the emperor 
Herachus, 228. Invests Constantinople m conjunction with the 
Persians, 243. Retires, 2*5. 

Bajasct I. sultan of the Turks, his reign, xi. 331. His correspond¬ 
ence with Tamerlane, xii. 17. Is defeated and captured by Ta¬ 
merlane, 28. Inquiry into the story of the iron cage..30, His 
sons, 47 

Balbmui elected joint emperor with Maximus, by the senate, on 
the deaths of the two Oordians, i. 291. 
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Lddnin, count of Danders, encages in the fourth crusade, ix. DO. 
Is chosen einpeiorof Constantinople. 2 Mi. Is taken prisoner by 
Calo-JolmNgiig of the Bulirari ms, 2n<>. His death, 'Jfi'J. 

Budilin II. emprior ofConsiantinople, xn. 273. His distresses and 
expedients, 27n. Hi* expulsion bom that city, 287. 

Baidu tu, brother of Jlodfiey ot Bouillon, accompanies him on the 
lii*«t < riis.ide, xi. 3 1. Founds the pi lnnpuhty of Ivleva, 03. 
Baltic Sea , piogies'ivc subsidence of the water of, i. 140. note. 
Ho.v the Homans anpiiicd ,i knowledge of the naval powers of, 
iv. 28 S. note. 

!'upti\>n, theoiy ami practice of, among the primitive Christians, 
in. 272. 

Jim ban/, the name of that country, whence dented, ix. 463. note. 

The Mooisof, convened to the Mahometan faith, 303. 

JJu: {>/:/?■>, grin i.il of infantry in Haul under Julian, his misconduct, 

in. 221. 

Ji>t)i.ih titlin':, his rebellion against the emperor Hadrian, ii. 385. 
jjiii c/s, Celtic, then power ol exciting a martial enthusiasm in the 
p< ople, i. 37 t. 

Hurds, Finish, their peculiar office and duties, vi. 3'>8. 
liuruuc. C.i sar, one of the restorers of learning, x. 457. 

Bin is taken Irom the Saracens, by the joint eiloitsof the Latin and 
Greek eni|incs 2 H. 

liarlaam, a Calabu.m monk, his dispute with the Greek theologians 
about the light ol’ mount Thaboi, xi. 388 Hn embassy to Koine, 
lioiti Audi on i cus the Younger, \i .fit*. His litci ary chuiucler, I '20. 
limit 1. lIic Macedonian, empcior ol Constantinople, i\ l>. Kc- 
duce.s the V lulicnuis, x. IS1. 

Udsii II unperot of Constantinople, ix. (»7. His gnat wealth, x, 
213. llisinlniman treatment of ilie liulg mans, 202. 
has;?, an hbishop of Cicsaiea, no evidence ol ills having been perse* 
euted by the emperor Y.ileiis, iv. 2(>!L Insults Ills filend Gie- 
gurv Nazianzen, undei the appearant e of pi emotion, v. I 1 '. Thu 
father of the monks ot Puntiis, vi. 2M, 2 1*». 

Basi/nuis, brother ot the empress Yeiina, is entilisted with the 
command of the armament sent against the Valid,il» in Africa, vi. 
201. His fleet dtstioyed by Gcnscric, 2'i’i. His piotnotion to 
the empire, and death, vn. 5. 

Bussianus, high priest of the ■*un, his parentage, i 22'b Is pro¬ 
claimed emperor at Eme*a, ibid. Nee Idu^abulu*. 

Bnsuanus, brother-in law to Constantine, revolts against him,n. 2J4. 
liaswu, its foundation and situation, ix. 3 i>8. 

Baths, public, of Rome, described, v. 2S2. 

Battue , reception of the emperor Julian theie, i v. 1"4 
Beasts, wild, the variety of, introduced in the cm us, fur the public 
gamesat Rome, ii. 101. 

Beqqsghrf |\jJ^le, character of his Histoire Critique du Manicheisme, 
■ vi ik 2th). note. 

Bedet , battle of, between Mahmnet and the Korenh of Mecca,ix. 21N. 
Btdo^eens of Arabia, theii mode of life, i\. fcf23. 
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.Bees, remarks on the structure of their combs and cells, x. 42. note. 

Udisarius, his birth and military piomotinu, vu, 101. Is appointed 
by Jifotinianto conduct the African Mai, 164. Emlyvkalion of his 
troops, 107. Land^m Africa, 171. Defeats in ‘Timer, 170. )s 
received into Carthage, 177, Second defeat of Geluncr, 184. 
Reduction of Afnca, 18f». Surrcndei of Grimier, 191. Histn- 
umphant return to Constantinople, l r »4. l/declaird sole consul, 
10.5. He menaces the Ostrogoths of Italy, He seizes Sicily, 

2i2. Invades Italy, 217. Takes Naples.220. He enters Rome, 
221. He is besieged in Rome by the Goths, ibid. The since 
raised, 210. Causes Const.mime, one of his generals, to be killed, 
247. Siege oi Ravenna, 253. Takes Ravenna by stratagem, 2;«n. 
Returns to Constantinople, 25H. His character and behauour, 
259. Scandalous life of his Mile Antonina, 201. Ills disgiace 
and submission, 207. D sent into the E ist to oppose Cho.sroes 
king of Persia, 315. His politic reception of the Persian ambas¬ 
sadors, 310. His second campaign in Italy,‘Joo. His ineffectual 
attempt to iaise the siege of Rome. 304. Dissuades Totila lioin 
destroying Rome, 36'». Recovers the city, 37 i>. His linal iccal 
from Italy, 372. Rescues Constantinople from the Dulganans, 
40 4. His disgiace and death, 407. 

Benejice, in feudal language, explained, vi. 357. 

Benciento, battle of, between Charles of Anjou, and Mamfioy the 
Sicilian usurper, xi. 33'*. 

Beneicntum, anecdotes lelating to the siege of. x. 253. 

Benjamin of Tudela, his account oi tlu: iiclies of Constantinople, 
x. 112. 

Beritu, or Aleppo, reception of the emperor Julian theie. iv. 154. 

Bernard, St., Ins character and influence in promoting ihe second 
crusade, xi. 117. Hi» character of the Romans, xi 270. 

Ben/tus, account of the law >chool established there, m. 53. Is de¬ 
stroyed by uii earthquake, vu. 417. 

Bernia, his account of the camp of Aurengzebe, i. 333. note. 

Bessurinn, cardinal, his character, xii. 129. 

Bessas, governor of Rome fui Ju&tmian, his rapacity during thesiege 
of that city by Totik the Goth, vii. 362, Occasions the lo.'.s of 
Rome, 366. 

Bezabde, is taken and garrisoned by Sapor king of Persia, iii. 210. 
Is ineffectually besieged by Constants, 212. 

Bindoes, aSassaman Prince, deposes Ilurmouz kingofPej-eJa, viii. 184. 

Birthright, the least invidious of all human distinctions, i. 271. 

Bishops, among the pnmitive Christians, the oflice of, explained, 
ii. 331. Progress of episcopal authority, 335. Assumtd dignity 
of episcopal government, 351. 

—-, number of, at the time of Constantine the Great, iii. 283. 

Mode of their election, 284. Their power of ordination, 287. 
The ecclesiastical revenue of each diocese how . divid e d , 2u4. 
Their civil jurisdiction, 295. Their spiritual censures, 297. 
Their legislative assemblies, JKVL 

Bishops , rural, their rank and duties, iii. 284. 
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Blssettile, superstitious i cgaid t„ tins year by the Ramans, iv. 234. 
Bitkyniu, the cities of, plundcied b\ tile Goths, i. 426. 

, Blemmye r, their levolt against the emptrui Diocletian, is. 134. 
bucoiic, hi- liieyiy chauffer, mi. 123. 

Boethius, the lrsunrilsenator ofRume, hislnstoiy, vii. 43. His int- 
ptisunment ami death, 44. 

Bi'ltenhiiJ, the soil o» Robert Guu ard, lie. character ami military 
exploits, x. 2JS. xi. 35. Ills route to Constantinople on the 
ciusdde, 48. Ills flatleting inception by the eni|ieior Alexius 
CiimneilUs, 44. Takes Antioch, and obtains the principality of 
it, 04, His subsequent tiansaetions, and death, 103. 
litnnfme, St., bis bislorv, n. 183. 

Boniface, count, the Roman gencu) under Valentinun HI., his cha¬ 
racter, vi. i). Is betiased into a levoltby /111ms, tl. llisicpent- 
mice, 14. I, besieged in Hippo Regius by Genseric kin" of the 
Vandals, 21. Returns to Italy, and is killed by AJtius, 24. 

Bon face VIII., pope, his violent contest with Philip the Fair, king 
<it Fiance, and Ins r baiacter. xii. 306. Institutes the Jubilee, 3 to. 
Bontjacc, marquis of Montferiat, is chosen geueral of the fourth 
eiusailo to the Holy Land, xi. 148, Is made jfing of Macedo¬ 
nia, 24 f L Js killed by the Bulgarians, 20 4. 

Bosjihnrut, resolutions of that kingdom, 1 .122. Is sciacd by the 
Goibs, 423. The stiait of, descnbnl, n. 4. 

Basra. siege of, by the Saracens, i\ 3*388. 

Botherie, the Impel lal geneial m Tliessalomca, murdeied in a sedi¬ 
tion. v. Oh 

BoucioinU, marshal, defends Constantinople against Bajazet, xi, 454. 
Jloulu^m-, the port of, recoveied imm Caiausius, by Constantins 
C'hioius, li. 127. 

Bout ides, the Persian dynasty of, x. Si. 

Brancalame, senator of Rome, his character, xii. 280. 

Bretagne, the province of, in France, settled by Ihitous, vi 189. 
wore. 

Britain, reflections on the conquest of, by the Romans, i. 5 Descrip¬ 
tion of, 38. Colonies planted iu, 58. note. A colony of Vandals 
settled there by Prolius, ti. 83. Revolt ol Carnusius, 123. 

._, how first peopled, iv. 221. Invasions of, by the Scots aud 

Piets, 245. Is lestored to peace by Theodosius, 2 '8. 

-—, revolt of Maximus them, v. 8. Remit ol the Lumps tliere 

against llunorius, 228. Is abandoned by the Humans, 303, Slate 
of, until the arrival of the Saxons, 304. Descent ol the Saxon* 
on, vi. 381. Establishment of the Saxon heptarchy, 3x4. Wars 
in, 3S6. Saxon devastation of the country. 3'>2. Manners of the 
independent Biitons. 3')h. Desciiptiou of, b\ Pmcopius, 402. 

__, conversion of the Britons by a mission from pope Gregory 

the Grpat, sin. 167, The doctrine of the incarnation received 
there, 331, 

BruUts-l'-.a T’Xtfan, his colonization of Britain, now given up by intel¬ 
ligent bistouaiis, iv. 241. note. 

Buff"*, M., lusixtiaoidmaiy burning mirror^ va 114. note. 
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Bulgarians, their character, vii. 277, UTS. Their inroads oil the 
Eastern empire, 281. Invasion of, under Zubeigan, 4t)J. Re¬ 
pulsed by Bebsarius, 403. 

-, the kingdom of, destroyed by Basil II. tlwGiepk emperor, 

ix. 68. x. 202. ” ' ^ 

-, revolt of, from the Greek empire, and submission to the pope 

of Rome, xi. 183. War w ith the < ireeks mulct Calo-Juhu, 257. 

Bull-feast, in the Coliseum at Koine, described, xn. 421. 

Bur"anditins , tin ir settlement on the Elbe, and maxims of govern¬ 
ment, iv. 281. Their settlement in Gaul, v. 356. Iannis of the 
kingdom of, under Gundohald, vi. 32 k Are subdued by the 
Flunks, 32*). 

Burnet , character of Iih Sacied Theory of the Furili, li note. 

Buriampooter, smiii’c of that liver, mi. 15. note. 

Bustr, in Egypt, ibin several pl.u esknou n nuclei thi-n mie.x 32 .unit. 

JJuzurg, the philosophical pieceptot of Ilornuniz king of l’ei mu, his 
high reputation, vm. 178. note. 

Buzuntine historians, list and character of. \ii. 2‘«E nnte. 

Byzantium, siege of, by the emperor Severus, i. 123 . Is taken by 
JVlaximin, u. 23.3. Siege of, by Constantine the <ire.it, 20 r >. Its 
situation described, iii. 3. By whom founded, 4. note. Sec Con¬ 
stantinople. 

C 

Caaha, or temple of Mecca, described, ix. 2l'». The idols in, de- 
siioytd by Mahomet, 308. 

('nhailes, king of Peisia, besieges and l.ik»‘S Aniula, vui. 138. Seizes 
the straits of Caucasus, I H. Vicissitudes of Ins reign, 2‘i*. 

('mleua , battle of, between the Saracens and the Persians, ix. 3tr t . 

Catltjnh , hot niamage with Mahomet, ix. 2 »5. U convened by him 
to bis new lehgtoii, 282. Hei death, 288. Mahomet’s veneration 
for her nienioi y, .‘>28. 

Cdethun, the peace of the church in Africa disturbed by him and 
Ins party, in. 306 . 

On thus, the authouty of his account of the famous vision of Con¬ 
stantine the Great, inquired into, in. 260. 

Calesttan , .senatoi of Caitliage, his distiess on the taking of that city 
by Genserir, vi. 31. 

Cdsur, Julius , iu.s inducement to the conquest of Britain, i. 5. De¬ 
grades the senaLoii.il dignity, 66, note. Assumes a place among 
the tute'ar deities of Rome, m his life-time, 111. His address m 
appeasing a military sedition 252. note. His prudent application 
of the coromuy gold presented to him, iii. 1*6. 

Casar and August us, those titles explained and discriminated, i. 113. 

Casats, of the emperor Julian, the philosophical table of that work 
delineated, iv. 132. 

Cssareu, capital of Cappadocia, taken by Sapor king of Persia, 
i. 43‘J. Is reduced hy the Saracens, ix. 420. ^" *■ * *~ 

Cuhina, queen of the Moors of Africa, her policy to drive the Arabs 
out of the country, ix. 46 k 
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Cauoan, the cil\ of, founded m the kingdom of Tumi, ix- 

Cultd, deserts lioin the idolatrous Aral)* to the party of Mahomet, 
ix. 3<»7. J1 is gallant conduct at the battle of Muta, 314. His 
vietoues undei the caliph Abubckci, " 04 . Attends the Saracen 

^army on the S\ riau Expedition. 3S2. Ills v.dnui at the siege of 
Damascus, jSO. Distinguishes house)! at tin battle of Aizuadiu, 
3b]N-His uuel tiuatment of the rtlugees lioin Damasi us, 3U2. 
•loins in plundering the fan ol Abyla, 402. Commands the Sara¬ 
cens at the battle of Yerniuk, 4i)S. His death. k2'J. 

Caledonia, and its ancient inhabitants. described. i\. 2'*3 

Cultdnuian tun. undei the emperor Sc\eius, an aiumnt ol, 1 207. 

Caliph* of the Saracens, charadei of, i\. Vfi. Then iapi \ ron- 
<jnests, 301. Extent and power nl, ?U0. Tuple division ol tin 
olliee, x. 34. They |‘arioni'*t* learning, 11. l)i clmc and iall ol 
then enipne, 7*. \i. 4 17. 

( \ 1 H 1 mcum, the punishment of a religious sedition in that city op¬ 
posed by St. Ambrose, v. OH. 

(\'all t men a of Heliopolis, assets in defending Constantinople against 
the Saracens, by his chvmu al inflammable compositions, x. 1 4. 

Calmatks, black, recent enngiation of, from the coniines ol Russia 
to those of China, i\. 370. 

Calo-John , the Bulgarian chief, hi" war with Baldwin, the Latin 
empcroi of the Giceks, xi. 2.*7. Defeats, and takes I 11111 [msonei, 
200. His .savage character and death, 2bG. 

Calocerus, a camel-diner, excites .111 insurrection in the nland ol 
Cyprus, in. 119. 

Calphurntus , the machinery of his eclogue on the accession ol the 
emperor Cams, 11 . 03 . 

Cabin, the reforinci, hit doctiine ol the Eucharist, x 1 H‘», Exa¬ 
mination of his conduct toServetus, 1*11. 

Camel, of Arabia, described, ix. 22 >. 

Cumtsarde* of Languedoc, their enthinisnm unnpaicd with that ol 
the (’in umcelhons of Numidia, 111 . to I 

Campania, the province of,desolated by the ill polu y «d the K«hkhi 
emperors, 111 . 87. Description of the Lucullan \illa in, vi. 22i* 

Canada, tin- present climate, and ciicumsiance.s of, < empaicd with 
those of am lent Germany, 1 . 31-S. 

Cannon, enormous one of the sultan Mahomet II. described, xu. 1V7. 
Bursts, 211. 

Cam**, Russian, a description of, x. 220. 

Cantacuzene, John, character of his Greek Histoiy, m. '’til. His 
good fortune under the younger Andronicus, 372 Is driven to 
assume the purple, 37G. * His lively distinction hi tween foreign 
and civil war, 379. His entry into Constantinople, and reign, 
382. Abdicates, and turns monk, 38b. His war with the Ge¬ 
noese factory at Pcra, 3'J4. Marries his daughter to a Turk, xii. 
t»9. Hi? negotiation with pope Clement VI., ibid. 

Cantmiif \ HiltfVy ofthe (Etonian Empire,a character of, xi. 434. note. 

Capelianus, governor of Maui llama, dcieals tht younger Gordian, 
and takes Carthage, 1 . 289. 

\ OL, xu. 
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Capitation*tax, under the Roman emperors, an account of, ni. 83. 
Cap/to, Aluiit, the civilian, his character, viii. 30. 

Capitol of Rome, burning and restoration of, li. 112. 

Cappadocia, famous for its tine bleed of horses, in. 71). 

Caprurm, Eh* of, chaructei of the monks there, v. 11»8. 

Coptic es. how treated by the Barbarians, vi. 3A. 302. 

Cai until it, son of the cmpeioi Severn*, his fixed antipathy to hit 
biother (lota, j. 2 (>G. Succeeds to the em|)ire jointly 'nth him, 
211. Tendeiu y of his edict to extend the privileges nf Roman 
citizens to all tin* ire** inhabitants of hi-, empire, 233. His view 
in this transaction, 20 o. Doubles tin* tax on legacies and inhe- 
rit,ones, 207. 

Caracnium, the Tartai settlement of, doscnbed, xi. k23. 

Caraumi, Sogdian, I heir mute to and from ('lima, foi 'ilk, to supply 
the Roman empire, mi. 9 h 

(unuifuub, his revolt in Britain, ii. 123. Is acknowledged by Dio¬ 
cletian and hi-- colleagues, I2f>. 

Cmfom, the Paiilieian, his revolt fmm the Gieek cmpemi to the 
Saracens, x 178. 

Cardinal *. ihe election of a pope vested m them. xii. 30u. Institu¬ 
tion of the courl.it e, 301. 

i'uuinau. sit nation and history of that tciritnrv, ii. 1 >♦. 

('annn >. tlii-son ol’C mis, succeeds Ins fathei in the empne. jointly 
\wtli In* bioilier Numenan, n. p7. 

Cat tin ir invasion of Syria. \i 1 38. 

Cm to, in^utii nice ot kin**s t coininciiceineiiL of, in J i.inee. j\. 1 *» I . 

< an.iaili, tin- Ai.Ju.in leibriuer, his ehaiacter. x. 7 j. His military 
exploit'. To 

Cunhclitc Imiir w hom they dome then pedigiee, vi 2 in. note. 

('mpa h.an inonnlain-. their filiation, i. 315. 

i\iiitui(it. tin* hi.-Impiic of, bought for Majonnus, n. -Iw, vote 

-, i cligiotis m-cord generated there by the factions of (\t- 

< than .m«l Doiiaiu-, m. 310. 

--, the temple rd’Vcnii'. there,com erted into aChristuincliun h, 

v. J<>7. j-* 'iirpnsed hy Genscrit king of the \ aiid.il-, \i. 2H. 

-, the gates of, opened to Belisarms, vii. 177. Natuial alte¬ 
rations produced by time in the situation of this city, 179. note. 
The walls of, lcpaiied by Behsarins, 1S1. Insurrection of the 
Roman tioops there, 348. 

--, is reduced and pillaged by Hassan the Saracen, ix. R>1. 

Subsequent history of, 4rt2. 

Carthn'Tcnu, an rxtiaordinary rich silver mine worked there, for the 
Romans, i. 233. 

Cams. emperor, his election and character, ii. 91. 

Caspian and Iberian gales of Mount Caucasus, distinguished, vn. 1 K>. 
Camans. the psuty of, among the Roman civilians, explained, vm. 32. 
Casstodorut, his Gothic history, i. 387 His account of the infant 
state of thr republic of Venice, vi. 127. His long and previ¬ 
ous life, vii. 20. 

Ccuntot* 4u' >r^e. sec Sittndn hcg. 
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(Altaians, their sen ice and vvai in the Hreek eiupiie, xi. .346. 

Cat hi//u chuich, ihe du< tunes of. how discriminated from the opi¬ 
nions nt Vue Plutonic school, in. 322 The authority of, extended 
\ In the minds nf majikind, »26. Faith nf the Western or Latin 
^huicli, *512. Is distracted by factions m the < ause of Athanasius, 
The doxology, how intiodurcd. and limv perverted, 3H8. 
The kvenue of, transfer!ed io the heathen iMie«ts, by Julian, n. 

110 . 

— edict of Theodosius, for the iMnblfchnn nt of the C.itholu 
fiiilh. v. H. The piugrossivc steps <>| idolatry m, I J‘L Pei mm ii- 
tion ol the (.'alholici m Allied, vi. 230. Pious bauds of the C.i- 
tliolie tlcinv, 2 »0. 

- -■, how hew ildeied by the doctrine of the Inc.ii nation,vni. 27 » 

l limn of the (»reek and Latin tlimchrs, ‘{"4. 

-, schism ol the (ireck church, xi. in i 

(iIt'btivr, pope, i'praises the p.urv of Cjnl agauisr Nestnrius, and 
pronounces the degradation of the latter fnnn his episcopal dig¬ 
nity, viii. 2«7. 

CJttc lanmiage, dnven to the mountains by the Latin, i.hO,(»1 .note. 
( <furor, the office of, ievived under the emperoi Deems. i 5oO But 
without effect, 402. 

Cem, the manufaetute of silk first introduced to Km ope from that 
island, vii, no. 

(Vi« a, the principal cjueen of Aildakingof the Huns, ln*i in ep- 
tmn of Maxim in the llonian ambassador, vi, 7 Y. 

Crnntlus. Ins opinion of the twofold nature of .lesiis ('In isl, vnl 2o > 
C/t/lon, ancient names given lo that i-Jand. and ihe nnpci he t know¬ 
ledge of, bv tin Romans, i\. i 1-2 note 
C/nileedon, the injudicious situation of llus <il\ sttL r mali-«d in pro 
veibial contempt, in. 7. A tiilmnal eret it d lime l>\ ihe ein- 
peiur .fiilian, to tiy and punish the evil mmistci- ufhis prcdi« rf>- 
soi < 'oust minis, iv. tfi. 

-, a stately < hun.h built ilieie by Kuiimis, the infamous mi¬ 
nister of the emperoi Theodosius, v. I PL 

-, is taken by (’liosioe* II. king of Peisi.i. Mil. 222. 

Chub tnoiuij/ftb, the Hruek historian, his icm.uks mi the several na¬ 
tions nt Europe, xii. rt‘2. 

Chalons, bailie of, between the Bom uis and *\ • 111 a king of the Hums, 
m. 112. 

Chtnnui urns reduced and geneioiisly treated h\ Julian 111 227. 
Chancellor, the original and modern application of this wind com¬ 
pared, ii. ')«). note. 

Chmactcts, national, the distinction of, hou* formed, iv. 

Chut lots ot the Homans described, v 2t»‘h note. 

('hatlcnuitznc conquers the kingdom of Ixmihurdy ix. 1 His re¬ 
ception at Rome, 1 M. Lludes fulfilling the promises ot Pepin and 
hirn-.eliTjy.lu Roman pontiff, IV.). His coronation at Rome by 
The' 'popeLeo Ill , ITS llis reign ami chaiaeter, 174. Exten- 
aon of Ins empne, lbi». His neighlmms and enemies, lt»5. His 
succossois. |sy His negoe lalion- and Mieaty with the Eastern 
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empire, I 0 |. State of his family and dominions in the tenth 
centurv, x. I IS. 

Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romans, ix. 1 aft. 

Chari, t nf Anjou subdues Naples and Sicily, xi. 330. The Sicilian 
Vespers, 344. His character as a senator of Rome, xn. 2 K 8 . 

Charles IV. empei or of Germany, his weakness and poveitv,ix 213. 
His public ostentation, * 21 .i. Contrast between him and Augus- 
tus, a in. 

Charles V. emperor, parallel between him and Diocletian, n. 17). 
And between the sack of Rome bv him, and that by Alaric the 
Goth, t, Slid, 823. 

Chastity, its hit'll esieem among the ancient Germans, i. 5t>7. And 
the primitive Christians, li. 323. 

Chemistry, the art of, from whom delived, x. 40. 

Chersoncsus, Thracian, how fortified by the emperor Justinian, vu. 
123. 

Chcrsonitcs assist Constantine the Gieat against the Goths, lii. 124. 
Aie cruelly persi cuted by the Gieek emperor Justinian II., ix. St. 

Chess, the object of the game of, by whom invented, vii. ,307. 

ChilJeric, king of France, deposed under papal sauctiun, ix. 132. 

Children, the exposing of, a pi wailing vice of antiquity, vm. 5t>. 
Natural, according to the Roman Ians, what, G7. 

Ckinu, how distinguished m ancient history, ii. 141. note. Great 
numbers of c hildieu annually exposed there, 347. note. 

-, its situation, iv. 357. The high chronology claimed by the 

histunans of, i/ml. The great wall of, when erected, 301. Was 
twice conquered by the Northern tribes, 304. 

-, the Romans supplied «ith silk by the cai avails from, vii. 03 . 

-. is conqueied by the Moguls, xi. 414. 420. Expulsion of the 

Moguls, 427, 428. 

Chivalry, origin of the older of, x’i. 30. 

Cknodomar, prince of the Alemanni, taken prisoner by Julian at the 
battle of iStrasbuigh, ili. 224. 

Cliosroes, king of Armenia, assassinated by the emissaries of Sapor 
king of Persia, i. 435. 

Chosrocs. son of Tiridates, king of Armenia, his character, iii. 138. 

Vhosroes 1. king of Persia, protects the last surviving philosophers of 
Athens, in Ins treaty with the emperor Justinian, vii. 151. Review 
of his history, 209. Sells a peace to Justinian, 307. His invasion 
of Syria, 311. His negociations with Justinian, 337. His pros¬ 
perity, 330. Battle of Melitene, viii. I7fl. His death, 177. 

Chosroes II. king of Persia, is raised to the throne on the deposition 
of his father Ilorinouz, viii. 180. Is reduced to implore the assist¬ 
ance of the einperoi Maurice, 188. Ills restoration and policy, l‘> 0 . 
Conquers Syria, 210 . Palesnne, 221 . Egypt and Asia Minor, 
222. Ills reign and magnificence, 223. Rejects the Mahometan 
religion, 22H. Imposes tin ignominious peace on the < inperor Ile- 
raclius, 223.230. His flight, ik position, and dealh, v ?5i. 

Chozars, the horde of, sent by the Turks to the assistance of the em¬ 
peror Hciadius, vni.'240. 
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thrift, the festival of his birth, why fixed by the Roman-* at the 
wiiuci solstice, iv. 22. n<*tr, 

Christian .\. |Ti rimtive, the vai mus sects into uInch they branched our, 

. ii. 2:27. Ascribed the Pagan idolati) to the agcncv of daunoiiK, 
^S8. Believed the end of the woild to be near at lurid, 300. 
Mi*e miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive chinch, 300. 
Their faith strongCi than ui modern times, 314. Then superior 
uitue and austerity, 310. lie-pent into, a virtue in high esteem 
among them, ibid. Then notions of mat i tape and i hastily. 323 
They disclaim wai and government, 320. Weie ,n live however 
»n the internal governin' nt of their own society. JJ*. Bi-iiops 
331. Synods, 334-. Metropolitans and pi mutes, 337. Bishop 
of Rome. 33 ». Then* piobahle proportion to the Pagan sulijecis 
of the empiie before the conversion o| Constant me the <2re.it, 371. 
inquiry into then persecutions, 381. Why more mliuus to the 
governing powers than the Jews, 337. Then iHigious meetings 
suspected, 3Q4. Ate persecuted by Nero, as the nuemluiies ot 
Rome, 403. Instructions of the emperor Tiajan to Plinv the 
Younger for the regulation of his conduct toward* them, 11 ». Re¬ 
mained exposed to popular lesentment on public festivities, 420. 
Legal mode of proceeding against them. 422. The ardour with 
which they courted nurt)idum, V37. When allowed to erect 
places foi public worship, 443. Their persecution uudi i Diocletian 
and his associates, 407. An edict of toleration for them published 
by Galenus just before his death, 1K4. Some considcialums ne¬ 
cessary to be attended to in reading the suffering" of the maityis, 
4PJ. Edict of Milan published by Constantine the Great, in. 24L 
Political leeommendations of the Christian molality to Constan¬ 
tine, 21-7. Theory and practice of passive obedu nee, 2 H fheii 
loyalty and zeal, 2,5.3. The sacrament of baptism, how adminis¬ 
tered hi eaily times-, 272. Extraordinary piopagatioii of Clmsti- 
anity after it obtained the Imperial sain tion, 270, 277 Becomes 
the established religion of the Roman empire, 230. Spiutual arid 
tempoial powers distinguished, 282. Review of the episc >pal 
order in the church, 283. The ecclesiastical lev »*i»ue ol t adi dio¬ 
cese, how divided, 2P4. Their legislative us«emblu s, 30 J. Ldiet 
of Constantine the Great against lieietics, 3o7. Mysteiious doc- 
tune of the Tiinity. 320. The doctunesoi the Catholic church, 
how discriminated from the opiuions ol the Plaloiuc school, 322. 
General character of the Christum sects, 103 . Christian st fluids 
prohibited by the emperor Julian, lv. 111. They arc removed 
from all offices of trust, I H. Are obliged to miistate the Pagan 
temples, 113. Their imprudent and iriegular zeal against idola¬ 
try, 135. 

Christians , distinction of, into i hfctii ami asi e»e ,' i. 238. Conver¬ 
sion df the baibai oris nations, 2t>8. 

Christianity , niquuv, into the piogres* and establishment of, ii. 2b5. 
Tftdtgion*JIid charactei ol tin .levvs. 2ti7 The Jewish religion 
the basis of Christianity, 27 \. Is offeied to all mankind, ibid. The 
sects into which the Clnistiaiis divided,,277. The theology ot. 
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reduced to a systematical form in the si hool of Alexandria, 3fi3. 
Injudicious conduct of its early advocates 377. Its persecutions, 
3s 1. First erection of churches, 148. 

Christianity, the system of, found in Plato's doctrine of the Logos. 
in. 318. 

—--, salutary effects resulting fioin the conversion of*the 

barbarous nations, vi. 275. 

-, its pi ogress in the Ninth of Europe, x. 242. 

(Jhrysaphius ihe eunurh engages Kdecoii to assassinate hi** king At- 
tila, vi. 80. Is put to death by the empiess Pulchena, 84-. As- 
silted at the second council of Ephesus, vm. 3oo. 

Chi y sol heir, gmeralof the revolted Panlicians, over-iuns and pil¬ 
lages Asia Minor, 17'k IIis death, 181. 

Chrysoloias, Mamie), the Urrek envoy, Ins chaiacter, xii. I2ti. His 
admiration of Rome ail l Constantinople, 1 12. 

Chrysopnhs , battle of, between Constantine the Creat and Liciinus, 

ii. 2(>2. 

Chnjsostom, Si., his account of the pompous luxury of the empeioi 
Aicadius, v. 373. Protects Ins fugitive patron the eunuch F.u- 
tropius 3'H. History «»1 his piomotioii to the irchiepiscopal sec 
of Constantinople, 3'*h. lli> rhaiintrr and adinimstiation, 3 !»‘C 
tOo. His pel sedition, vo-k His death, 41 o. His ielics removed 
to Constantinople, ibid. His encomium on the monastic life. vi. 
217. vote. 

Chmchtw, Christian, the first erection of, ii. 418. Demolition of, un¬ 
der Diocletian, 474. Splendoui of, under Constantine the Cl cal, 
in. 202. Seven, of Asia, the fete of, xi. 4.37. 

('i balls, battle of, between Constantino the Croat and l.icmius, ii. 24t>. 

Cutu*, Ins view of the piulosophic.il opinions as to the immortality 
at the soul, ii. 2U k His encomium on the siudy <>f the law, vm ‘k 
System of his republic , 27. 

Cimmerian darkness, the expression of, whence derived, v. 271. note 

Cn cumcclhons of Africa, Dmiatist schismatics, history of their revolt, 
in. ,3.08. Their religious suicides, 401. Persecution of, by the 
emperor Honoiius, vi. 10. 

Circumcision ot both sexes, a physical custom in /Ethiopia, uncon¬ 
nected with religion, viii. 373. 

Cticus, Roman, the four factions in, described, vii.75. Constanti¬ 
nople, and the Eastern empire, distracted by these factions, 77. 

Cities in the Roman empire enumei ated, i. 77- 

-, commercial, of Italy, rise, and government of, ix. 205, 2oG. 

Citizens of Rome, motive of Caracalla for extending the privileges 
of, to all the free inhabitants of the empire, i. 255. 207. Politi¬ 
cal tendency of this grant, 2f>Ck 

City , the birth of u new one, how celebrated by the Romans, 
iii. 15. note. 

Cn Mans of Rome, origin of the profession, and the three periods in 
the history oC vui. 23. 

CVt ilis, the Batavian, his succosslu] revolt against the Romans, i. 37 /. 

Claudian the poet, and panegyusi of Shlicho, Ins works supply the 
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deficiencies o! history, v. 1.»I. Celebrates the muidei ot Rufimu 
1 Hu lie.ith .ind character, *47. His thaiariei of the eunui ■> 
Kutropnrt, MT'J. 

Claudius, empeioi, chosen by the Pia’toiiaii gum ds, without the 
‘'oucurrence of the senate, i. 1 10 . 

Claudius, emperor, successor to <r,illienu«, hu < JriiAitci and de»M- 
tion to the throne*, n. 1 

(leunda , minister ol the emperor Coiiimoihi,. his history, i. 1 la 
Clrmciis, Play ills, ami ln> wife Duinitilla, w hv distin ~!m d as (’In h- 
tian martyrs, u. 410. 

Clement III., pope, and the emperor linn \ III. iini a n il1\ «..»i mi 
each other's smereign cliaiactors, v 3i)J 
Clement \., po|>e, transfers the holy see iioin ll■ »mt to \\uuon, 
xii 304. 

when lust distinguished from the laity, 11 ..SI 1 ). m j*,? 

- -—, the ianks and numheis ol. how multiplied, in mi Then 

properly, ibid. Then otierifesonl\ tognuabie by tin u owunulei, 
I’lto Valeiitini.tn’s edict to restrain tin- avarice of. i \. lTo. 

Clodion, the first of the Merovingian race ol hums ol rin I i.inks m 
(laul, his reign, vi. 1 (M». 

Clod ins Albums, governor of Britain, hit steady fnlrlily dimngllie u- 
solutions .it Borne, i. 17o Declares himself against .lull,mm, 177 
Clo/itda, niece ol the king of Burgundy, u married to Clovis king nl 
the Pranks, and conveils her Pagan husband. \i. ‘IK. I \luuts In i 
hiishmd to the (indue war, 311. 

C/o.m, king of tin* blanks, his descent, and n ign, vi. 3 in 
Chi, runs, hi*, areoiml of the objects ol adoration among llo* .mucin 
<>eimall'., i 37<*. vote. 

Cot h triad t rnipnrtaiiee of the disioveiy of, m the ,iu id d\« mg. \u 
'•ft note. 

Cntk of .liutmi in, how formed, viii ‘>7. New (ditioii ol, In 
Codtuls. how f.ii admitted by the Roman law ic^pei ting K-vlaim.ni 
viii. 8 o. 

(\rnolntrs, in monkish history, descubed, vi.L'fi". 

Coinage, htm regulated by the Rom m empt mu \n !. 

Colckus, tlie modern Mingieha, tlestrihed » u ii * .\J..iinei.» id tin 
natnes, 3 l J2. Revolt of, tioiu the Ruma u to i Ik P» i f i eu, and u - 
pentance, 'J3u. Colclnau wai, in coiiseijuente, Jji. 

Coliseum, ol the emperor Titus, observations on, xn. 41K. J xliibu 
tion of a hull-feast in, 4J1. 

Collyridian heretics, an account ol, ix. 

Colonies, Roman, how planted, i. .> 8 . 

Colonna, history of the Rom.m laiuiiv of, mi. 3 In 
Colossus of Rhodes, some au ouut of, ix. 4 j5. 

Columns of Hercules, their situation, i Pi 

Comand, the rich temple of, suppie-sed, and ilie i .-venues roufi.s- 
^caLed, by the emperors of tin* hard, ln 7h. 

Cond'at , judicial, origin of, in the Jsaln law.-*, vj. ii. Tlit liw> id, 
accoidmg to ihe a 9 s 1 .de of Jeru-aleni, xi. ( »f>. Apology foi the piac- 
tice of, 310. note. • 
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Cornels, account of those which appeared in the reign of Justinian, 
vii.412. 

Commentiolus, his disgraceful warfare against the Avars, tiii. 202. 

Commodus, emperor, his education, character, and reign, i. 117. 

Comnetit, origin of the family of, on the throne of Constantinople, ix. 
74. Its extinction, xn. 246, 

Conception, immaculate, of the Virgin Wary, the doctrine- of, from 
whence derived, lx. 266. 

Concubine, according to the Roman civil law, explained, viii. 67. 

Ciniflugiution, general, ideas of the primitive Christians concerning, 

ii. 

Coni/ucst, tile vanity of. not so justifiable as the desire of spoil, iv. 
267. Is rathei atchieved by art than personal valour, vi. 42. 

Conrad III., emperor, engages in the second ciusadc, xi. 103. Hi. 
disastrous expedition, 113. 

Conrad of Montferrat defends Tyre against Siladin, xi. 140. Is as¬ 
sassinated, 146. 

Constance, treaty of, ix. 207. 

Constans, the third son of Constantine the Gieat, is sent to govern tin- 
western provinces of the empire, lii. 11R. Division of the empire 
among him and his brothers, on the death of their father, 113. Is 
invaded by his brother Constantine, 146. Is killed, on the usur¬ 
pation ol Magnentius, 146. Espoused the cause of Athanasius 
against his brother Constantius, 368. 

Constant II., emperor of Constantinople, ix. 13. 

Constantiu, princess, grand-daughter of Constantine the Great, is 
carried by her mother to the camp of the usurper Procopius, iv. 
247. Narrowly escapes falling into the hands of the Quadi, 320. 
Warms the emperor Gratian, 335. 

Constantma .daughter of Constantine the Great, and widow of Hanni- 
balianus, places the diadem on the head of the general Vetramo, 
in. 150. Is married to Gallus, 172. Her character, 173. Dies, 
170. 

Constuntinu, widow of tiie Eastern emperor Maurice, the cruel fate 
of, and her daughters, vin. 213. 

Constantine the Great, the several opinions as to the place uf his birth, 
ii. 100. His history, 191. He is saluted emperor by'the British 
legions on the death of his father, 194. Marries Fausta, the 
daughter of Maximum, 203. Puts Maximum to death, 212. Ge¬ 
neral review of his administration in Gaul, 215, Undertakes to 
deliver Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, 220. Defeats Max- 
cntius, and enters Rome, 231. His alliance with I.icinius, 237. 
Defeats Licmius, 246, 248. Peace concluded with Licinius, 240. 
His laws, 250. Chastises the Goths, 234. Second civil war with 
Licmius, 255. 

- -.motives which induced him tomakeByzantiumthe capi¬ 
tal of his empire, lii. 3. Declares his determination to spring from 
divine command, 14. Despoils other cities of theifornani'erits to 
decorate his new capital, JO. Ceremony of dedicating Ins new 
city, 29. Form of rjvil-aad military administration established 
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there, "O. Separate!, the civil from the military administration, 57. 
Corrupted military discipline, .59. His character, fty. Account 
ot his family, lot. His jealousy of Ins sou Cnspus, 10S. Mys- 
tei mus deaths of Crispus and Ltcinius, 111. Ills repentance and 
acts of atonement inquired into, in. His sons and nephews, 115. 
Sends them to superintend the several provinces of the enipiie. 

11S. Assists theSarmati.ms, and piovokes the (oil In. 1'23 Reduces 
tile Goths to peace, 127. His death, 127. Ailcnipt to ascertain 
the date of his conversion to Christianity, 230, Hia Pagan super¬ 
stition, 242. Protects the Clmstians in <,aul, 213. Publishes the 
edict, of Milan, 244. Motives which receiuniended tin Cliiisiinns 
to lus favour, 217. Exhorts his subjects to embrace the ('hrisii.iit 
profession,252. llis famous standuid the ia/liun<mdrsmhed,2'>7. 
Ills celebrated vision pievious to Ins battle with Maxciilius, ‘Min 
Stoi y of the miraculous i ross in tile air. 2rt i. His com ersion ac¬ 
counted for, from natural and probable causes, CUT. His theolo¬ 
gical discourses, 20!>. His devotion anil privileges, 271, The 
delay of his baptism accounted for, 272. Is connminorated as 

a saint by the Creeks, 271). His edict against heretics ai 7 . 
Favours the cause of C.vcihan against Donalus, 311. Hi- m nsihle 
letter to the bishop of Alexandua, 345. llmv prevaiieil on to 
latifv the Nicene creed, 347. His levity in religion, 3 to. Grunted 
a toleration to his Pagan subjects, 405. His reform of Pagan 
abuses, ibid. Was associated with the Heathen Deities after tics 
death, by a decree of the senate, 402. His discovery of the holy 
sepulchre, iv. 100. 

Constantine, publication of his fictitious donation to the bishops of 
Rome, ix. 150. Fabulous interdiction of maruage with -nangers, 
ascribed to him, x. l'2'l. 

Constantine II the son of Constantine the Great, is sent in pirsule 
over Gaul, in. UK. Division of the empire among bun and Ins 
brothers, on the death of their fathei, 153. Invades his brother 
C'onslaiis, and is killed, 140. 

Constantine III. emperor of Constantinople, ix. 10. 

Constantine IV. Pogonatus, emperor of Constantinople, ix. I •• 

Conjrnu/inc V.Copronyinus, empei or of Constantinople, ix.'2n. bates 

of his five sons, 30. Revolt of Artavasdes, and troubles on ..it 

of image worship, 12H, 122. Abolishes the monkish order, 1 ,u, 

Constantine VI. emperor of Constantinople, ix. 31. 

Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus, emperor ol Constantinople, ix. ->7. 
His cautions against discovering the secret of the Greek tire. x. 17. 
Account of his works, 24 . Their imperfrciions |>oitiled out, 2(>. 
His account of the ceremonies of the Byzantine court. 127. Jus¬ 
tifies the mamage of his son with the princess Bert haul France, 1 JO 

Constantine VIII. emperor of Constantinople, ix. 52. 

Constantine IX. emperor of Constantinople, ix. 07. 

Constantine X. Monoinachus. emperor of Constantinople, ix. 72. 

Coitkt&ntinelLl. Duras, emperor ot Constantinople, ix. 77. 

Constantine Pal.eologus. the last ol tlteGieek emperors, his mgn, 
xii. l7.>. 
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Constantine Sy harms, founder of the Paulicians, his death, x. 173. 
Constantine, a private soldier-in Biitain. elected emperor for the 
sake of his name, v. 220 . He reduces Gaul and Spurt), 231.312. 
Ills reduction and death, 343. 

Constantine, geneial under Beh«aritis in Italy, his death, vii. 247. 
Constantinople , its situation described, with the motives which in¬ 
duced Constantine the Great to make this city the capital <rt his 
empire, iii. 3. It* local .idvantages, 12. Its extent, 13. Progress 
of the work, 18. Pi ini lpul edifices, 2»>. Hoiv furnished w nh in¬ 
habitants, 24. Privileges granted to it, 20. Its dedication, 28. 
Review of the new form of civil and military adni.ni tration 
established tliere, ‘10. Is allotted to Constantine the Youngei. in 
the dn ision of the einpne, on the emperor’s death, 133. Violent 
contests that* between the rival bishop*, Paul and Macedonia 
302. Bloody engagement between I lie Athunasians ami Ari.tn* 
on the removal of the body of Constantine, 3 'J.j. Triumpli.ini 
fill i y of the cmpcior Julian, iv. 30. The senate ot, allow ei l the 
mine powers and honouis as that at Rome, 54. Ai rival of Yaleiis, 
«!■» emperor of the East, 242. Revolt of Procopius, 2 47. 

-, continued the ptmupal scat of the Au.ui heres\, 

during the leigns of Constantiu* and Yalcns v. 17. Is pinged 
from Arum-m by the ernperor Theodosius, 22. Council oj, 20 . 
Is enriched by the bodies of saints and niarUis, 125. Insuirec- 
tion against Gamas and hi* Arran Goth-., 3'tj. Pei*eculion «.i 
the archbishop, St. Cln vsostom, 404. Popular tumult* on hi* 
account, loo. Earthquake there, vi. 5.3. 

-, the city ami Eastern empire distracted by the factions 

of the cncus, vii. 77. Eoundation of the clmreli ot St. Sophia, 

1 lo. t)lher churches erected there by .Tu*tmi.in, 122. Triumph 
of Belisanus over the Vandals, 194. The walls of, injured by 
an earthquake, 202. State ot the armies under the cinpeioi 
Maurice, 203. The armies and city revolt against him, 2(»7. 
Deliverance of the city from the Persians and Avars, 213. Reli¬ 
gious war about the Trisagioii, 314. 

-, prospectus of the remaining history of the Eastern em¬ 
pire, ix. 1. Summary ieview of the the dynasties of the Greek em¬ 
pire, ion. Tumults m the city to oppose the destruction of images, 
128. Abolition of the monkish order by Constantine, 130. f irst 
siege of, by the Saracens, x. 2. Second siege by the Saracens, 8. 
Review of the provinces of the Greek empire m the tenth century, 
99. Riches of the city of Constantinople, 112. The Imperial 
palace of, 11 4. Offices of state, 121. Military character of the 
Greeks, 140. The name and character of Romans supported to 
the last, 155. Decline and levival of literature*l56. The city 
menaced by the Turks, 214. Account of the Varangians, 222. 
Naval expeditions of the Russians against the city, 228*. 

■— ■ , origin of the separation of the Gregk and Latin 

churches, xi. 169. Massacre of the Latins, ISO. Invasion of the 
Greek empire, and conquest ot Constantinople by the cnmders, 
2o8. The utv taken,'and Isaac Angelus restored, 217. Pan of the 
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i itv burnt by the I atins, 222. Second siege *»f the city by the 
Latins, 226. Is pillaged, 231. Account of the statues destroyed, 
P 'V f,tion ° f he Greek empire by the French and Venetians 
2)3. The Giceks ri$e against their Latin conquerors, 2.ss. The 
city retaken by the Greeks, 2SI. The suburb of < Jalata assigned to 
the Genoese, 300. Hostilities between tin* Genoese and the em- 
peior, 3U4. How the city escaped the Moguls. I*JS Is lu sieged 
by the sultan Ainuiath II. \n 56. Is t ouipnied with Home, ill. 
Is besieged by Mahomet II. mi I tan ot ttm Turks 200. Is stonni <1 
ami taken, '2D. Becomes the capital ot the Turkish i-injmt,*2)3. 

Constanims Chloiu*, governor ot' Dalmatia, was nit* mb d !<• In 
adopted by the emperor Cat us m the loom of hi*- \iuous sem 
Curinus, ii. 100. ]>, associated asL’.isai b\ Diocletian m Ins ad- 

inniistralioii, 11''. Assume s the title ol \ugustiis, oil the alniu *- 
lion of Dioc letian, ISO. Ills death, 1P3 Granted a tdc lainm 
to the Christians, IT 1 * 

Cwtahtiu*. the second son oi Constantine the Gi eat, lo- education, 
m I In. Is sent to gut cm the Eastern ptoviiicr- ol tin unpin , 
ID’. Si ue-. CniN-uitmople on the death of liisf.itln i 1I (on. 
spues tliedealh ol lits kinsmen,133. Division ol the euipin among 
him and his biollieis, il'ul, Rcstoii'-. CIiohoi s I*inii of Ainiema, 

I !3. Rattle ofStug.il i with Sapor, kmgol Pcum.i. 111). Reject, 
the oiler*- of Magnenlius and Vetranm, on the- pleaoi a vision,I <2 
Ills mat inn to the* Illvnan troops at the mleineu wuli Velianm. 
I‘»l. Defeat-? Maenentms at the battle* of Mui-a, Mm. Ills 
fount ils governed by eunuchs, i f>s. Eden atom -d Im tomans 
G illus .iinl Julian. 171. Dihgr.ft v and cleat Ii ol G, ill n., r,'» N*nds 
lot ,Tultan to con.I, ISO. Invc si-, bun wuh the title* <<i Ca sai, IhB. 
Visits Rome, I'M. Presents an obelisk to that city, l*» •. 'flu 
Qiiadian and Saimatian wars, ihd, llis Peisian negoi i.ition*. '2in». 
Mismanagement of affairs in the Last, 211. Favours the Aii.iik 
35I. Ills leligious cluiacter by Anmiiamis tin historian, 372. 
His restless endeavours to establish an unifoim't v cd Clinstinn doc¬ 
trine, 35 k Athanasius driven into exile by the c ouii' il nf Aim ., b, 
304. Is intimidated by his brothei Constans, and invites Alban i- 
siusback again, 368. His severe tieatmeut ol those bishops who 
refused to concur in deposing Athanasius, 37 k His scrupulous 
orthodoxy, 377. His cautious conduc t in expelling Athanasius 
fiom Alexandria, 37S. His htienuous eliurts to seize his peison, 
382. Atlianasiu.s writes invectives to expose Ins t haiaetei, .387. 
Is constrained to restore Lihenus, bishop ot Rome, 3'H Supports 
Mamlonius, bishop of Constantinople, and countenances his per¬ 
secutions of the Catholics and ftnvatian*, 3'ih, tp7. His conduct 
tow aid his Pagan subjects, 107. Envies tin* lame ot .Lilian, tv. 3. 
Recals the legions fiom (iaul, 4. Negocutions betwe en him and 
Julian! iy. Ills piep nations to oppose Julian, S‘2. Hi* death 
^ind character, 3 k 3 ». 

Constant ms, general, relieves the ID itisli emperoi Constantine when 
besieged in Arles, v. 3 43. 11 is c h iracter and vn tones, 344. His 
maniage with l'laculia./and death, vi. 2.* 
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Constantins, secretary to Attila king of the Huns, his matriinoni.il 
negotiation at the court of Constantinople, vi. 06. 

Consul, the office of, explained, i. 103. Alterations this office mulct- 
went under the emperors, and when Constantinople became the 
scat of empire, iii. 35. The office of, suppressed by the cinpetor 
Justinian, vii. 1 VJ. Is now sunk to acummercial agent, xii. J7ii. 

Contracts, the Roman laws respecting, viii. »4. 

Copts id'Egypt, brief histm v of, viii. 360 . 

Corinth, reviving as a Roman colony, celebrates the Isthmian games, 
under tile emperor Julian, iv. 55. Tile isthmus of, fortified by 
the emperor Justinian, vii. 128. 

Conic:all, reduction of, by the Saxons, vi. 3SS. 

Coronary gold, natute ot those oHenngs to the Roman cinprruis, 
in, ps. 

Cor,huts, Matthias, king of Hungary, his ehinacter, xn. Ui7. 

Cosmos Indtcopleustes, account of his Christian topography, hi. 1**0. 
note. viii. 313. note. 

t inmo of Medtcis, his character, xii. 13ti. 

('ounctls and Synods of 

Antioch, ni. 304. 

Arles, iii. 371. 

Basil, xu. H3. 

C.esarea, iii. 361. 

Carthage, vi. 283. vii. 137. 

Chalredon, v. 405. vni. 303. 

Clermont, \i. 8. 

Constance, xii. 86. 62. 375. 

Constantinople, v. 26. viii. 327. 333, ix. 125. xi 175. 

Ephesus, vnr. 288. 301. 

Feriura, xn. 103. 

riorence, xii. 105. 

Frankfort, ix. 168. 

Lyons, vi. 325. xi. 276. 334. 

Milan, in. 372. 

Nice, ni. 332. ix. 164. 

Pisa, xi. 02, 

Placentia, xi. 5. 

Rimini, in 343. 

Sardica, ni. 360. 

Toledo, vi. 300. 301. 378. 

Tyre, iii. 361. 

Count, great difference between the ancient and modern application 
of this title, iii. 58. By whom first invented. Had. Of the sacred 
largesses, under Constantine the Great, lus office, 74. Of the do¬ 
mestics in the Eastern empire, his office, 77. 

Courtenay, history of the family of, xi. 2P4. 

Crcsccntius, consul of Rome, lus vicissitudes, and disgraceful death, 
ix. 203. 

Crete, the isle of, subdued by the Saracens, x. 5s. Is recovered by 
Nicephorus Pharos, Rii. Is purchased bv the Venetians, xi. 24o. 
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(rimes, how distinguished l»y the penal laws oi the Romans, viii. 
O/spus, soii of Constantine the Gieat, is declared Osar, ii. 249. 
Distinguishes his valour against the Funks anti Alcniaiini, 2.>3. 
Forces the passage of the Hellespont, and defeats the licet of Lici- 
tints, 26u. His character, in. 106. His mysterious death, 11 j. 
t'rupvi, the patrician, marries the daughter of Phocas, and contii- 
^ buies to depose him, vni. 214. Is obliged to turn moult, 217. 
Croatia, account of the kingdom of, x. I us. 

Cross, the ditlerciit sentiments entertained <>I this instillment ol pu¬ 
nishment, by the Pagan anil Chi Mian Romans, in 2*«n. '1 he 
famous standard of, in the army of Const,mime tlnGir.ii, de- 
scribed, 278. His visions ot, 2')i>. 205. The holy srpulclue and 
cioss of Christ discovered, iv. 101. The cioss'uf Cluisl undi- 
liiinislied by distribution to pilgrims, H)2. 

Ciok/i of thorns, its transfer fium Constantinople to Paris, m 2?s. 
t i nuns, mural and obsidiona!, the distinction between, iv. I To. note* 
Cutswle , the first icsuhed on at the council of Clermont, m. in 
Ynt|uiiy into the justice of the holy war, 12. Examination into ihi 
puvate motives of the crusadeis, 20. Departure ol the crusadeis, 
24 Account of the chiefs, 30 Their nniich to Const.uilumplr*, 
41. Rewew of their numbers, 53. They take Nice, 5 i. Rmlc 
ot Dmyheum, 60. They take Antioch, 64. Their distresses, oil. 
Aie relieved by the discovery of the holy lance, 73. Siege and 
conquest of Jerusalem, 81. Godfrey of Bouillon chosen kang of 
Jerusalem, h6. The second crusade, 105. The crusaders ill- 
treated by the Greek emperors, 107. The third crusade, 140. 
Siege of Acre, 142 Fourth and fifth ciu-ades, 153. Sixth oiu- 
satle, 158. Seventh crusade, 163. Recapitulation of the fourth 
crusade, 197. General consequences of the nuhades, 28 S. 

Ctesiphon, the city of, plundered by the Romans, j. 3S4. Its situa¬ 
tion described,iv. 178. Julian declines the siege ol that uiy, 18'», 
Is tacked by the Saracens, ix. 368. 

Cuh/ai, emperor of China, his character. \i. 426. 

Curopalata, his office under the Greek emperors, x. 121 
Customs, duties of, imposed by Augustus, l. 2*» I. 

(’ycle of inductions, the origin of, traced, ami how now employed, 
in. 83. note. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, his history and niartyuiom, u 42s. 
Cyprus, the kingdom of, bestowed on the house of Lusignan, by 
Richard I. of England, xi. 183. 

Cyrcne. the Greek colonies there finally exterminated by Clios- 
roes II. king of Persia, viii. 222. 

Cyriades, an obscure fugitive* is set up, by Sapor the Pei Man mo¬ 
narch, as emperor of Rome, i. 437. 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, his pompous relation ol a miraculous 
appearance of a celestial croa^ in. 351. His ambiguous character, 
1*. 103, ■ 

Cyi tl, patriatth of Alexandria, his life and character, viii. 276. Con¬ 
demns the heresy of Nestorius, 287. Piouues the decisiou of the 
council of Ephesus against Ncstonu%28‘.t. Jiis court intrigues,291. 
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Cfticut, how it escaped, destruction from the Go'lis, i. 428. Is ,u 
length ruined by them,+29. The isl.mil and city of, seized by 
the usurper Procopius, iv. 247. 

D 

Daau, conquest of, by the emperor Trajan, i, 8. Its situation. .77, 
P over-run by the Goths, 397. Is resigned to them by Aurelian, 

Demons, supposed to be the authors and objects of pagan idolatry, 
by the primitive Christians, ii. 288. 

Dagistcus, general ot the emperor Justinian, besieges Petra, vii. 33 i. 
Commands the Huns in Italy under JSarses, 3S3. 

Dambert, archbishupoi Pisa, installed patriarch of Jerusalem, xi. 89 

Dalmatia, described, i. 38. Produce of a silver mine there, 2 ,<>. 
nuie. 

Dulmatius, nephew of Constantine the Great, is created Os.ir, m. 
118. Is ji-nt to govern the Gothic frontier, 118. Is cruelly de¬ 
stroyed by Constantins, 132. 

Damascus , siege of, by the Saracens, .x. 3S3. The city minced 
both !>\ storm and by treaty, 304. Rental ks on Hughes's tra¬ 
gedy oi this siege, 397. wore. Taken and destroyed by Tamer¬ 
lane, xn. 03 . 

Dumums, bishop ul Rome, edict of Valentinian addressed to him, 
to restrain the crafty avarice of the Homan clergv, iv. 271. Ills 
bloody contest \\nb Urainus for tlie episcopal dignity, 274. 

Dumc\ the Ai.ib, Ins gallant enterpnze agauis" th'e castle of 
Aleppo, ix. Ho. 

Damaitu is taken by louts IX. of Prance, xt. Hill. 

DaiH'iphitut, archbishop of Constantinople, resigns his see, rathei 
than suhsciihe the Ntcene creed, v. 23. 

D,in,lnl„. lb my, doge of Venice, Ins character, xi. 193. Is made 
despot of Romania, 218. 

Du,ad, tnst bishop ot \\ inchester, Ins instructions to St. Boniface, 
lor the cometsion ol nnidel-, v i. 273 . 

Iluiudn, a Cl eeian matiou, her presents to the empcior Basil, x. lost. 
Her visii to him at Constantinople. 117. Her testament, 118. 

Danube, course of the rivei, and the pionnces of. described, i. 3,5. 

Ditp/im, ihe sacred glove and temple of, at Antioch, described, iv. 
118 Is i olivet ted to Christian purposes by Gallos, and restored 
to the Pagans bj Julian, 121, 122. The temple burned. 123. 

Data, the fortification ot, by Ju.stinian., described, vii 1 *}*>• Tlic* 
demolition of, by the Persians, prevented by peace, .*308. Is 
taken by Chosroes, king of Persia, viij. 175. 

Batins, his scheme for connecting the continents of Europe and 
Asia, m. 0. 

DfirUcsi , pratcrnatuial, at the time of the passion, is unnoticed hv 
the heathen philosophers and historians, jj. 37^. * • “ 

Daatagaid, the Persian royal seat of, plundered by the emptnoi 
llerachtis, vm. 2 .» 0 . p 
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Datianus , governor of Spain, yields ready obedience to tiic Impel ml 
edicts against the Christians, ii. 478. 

Datius , bishop of Milan, instigates the revolt of the Ligurians to 
Justinian, vii.242,243. Escapes to Constantinople on the taking 
of Milan by the Burgundians, 250. 

Debtors, insolvent, cruel punishment of, by the law of the twelve 
tables, vin. 02. « 

Dream iri, review of the laws of the twelve tables, vm. ti. I heir 
laws superseded by the perpetual edict, Hi. Severity id, no. 

Deems, his exaltation to the empire, i.38 >, 3$ii Was a persecute! 
of the Christians, 4 j2. • 

Decunons, in the Roman empire, are severely treated by the Im¬ 
perial laws, iii. 84, 

Deification of the Roman emperors, how this species ot idolatry was 
introduced, i. 111. 

Delators, are encouraged by the emperor Commodiis, to gladly he, 
hatred of the senate, i. 141. Ate suppiessed by Pertnux, Hr. 1 . 

Detain, the sacred ornaments of the tempb id, lciimvej, to l onst.ui- 
tinople by Constantine the Great, ni. 22. note. 

Democracy, a lorm of government unfavourable to Inedom in a 
huge state, i 51. 

Demosthenes, governor of Caesarea, hi- gallant defence ogams', ami 
heron escape from, Sapor king ot I’eisia, i. 4i‘i 

Deottratias, bishop id Carthage, humanely suemois the inplnes 
liLunght from Rome by Genscric king ot the Vandals, vi. lot 

the Sai.ieen, Ins chaiacter, ix. 381. 

JJestJnms. the Ian king of the Lonib.uds, conquered bv ( liarle- 
lll.lgnc, is. 1 el. 

Ihspot, it,lime ot that title til the Gieek cnipnc. x. 121. 

Deep,a,a,a originates in superstition, i. :mJ. note. 

l),a,tern a-nmed bv Dioilelian. what. n. !<>■». 

Diamonds, tile art if cutting ilium, unknown lo the mi leal-, i 21... 


Dii'ims Juliauus, purchases the Impeiial dignity at a publn im lion, 

i 17 J. 

hvKcsn of the Roman einpne.tbeii nmimei and government, in 1 I. 
Diocletian, the manner of Ills military (led urn lo tin empire, ii. I' 

His birth and charaetei, 112. TakesMaMmi.m lor his. oHeugiii, 
115. Associates as Ca sars. G.ilenus, and ( onsUuitim l h 
I IB His triumph in connmctnin vvilh Maximum I <’< I ix'-s 
his court at the city of Nu'-media. 15'i. Abdicates lb. -mp'rc, 
170, Parallel between bun and the cnipirm ( hath • N , '71. 
Passes Ins life in retirement at Salima. 1.7 4. His impariial beha¬ 
viour toward the Christians, 45a. Causes that produced the 
Dersecution oUhe Christians under bis reign, toil. 

Dwn Cassius, the liistunaii, screened from the turv of the soltbrn, 

bv the emperor Alexander Scverus, i. 2 to. 

IfJsc of, IV, patriarch of Alexandria, fan ou.rageous behaviour at rhe 
second council ot Ephesus vm. 301 la deposed by the council 
rd Chalcedon, 3n(i. 
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Disabul, great khan of the Turks, his reception of the ambassadors 
of Justinian, vii. 295. 

Divorce, the liberty and abuse of, by the Roman laws, viii. on. Li¬ 
mitations of, 63. 

Dairies, their peculiar tenets, iii. 319. viii. '265. Derivation of tlteii 
name. iii. 32U. note. 

Dominie, St. Loricatus, his fortitude in flagellation, xi, 17. 

Dnmtnus,when this epithet was applied to the Roman emperors, n. 163. 

Donutian, emperor, his treatment of his kinsmen -Flavius Sjlunus, 
and Flavius Clemens, ii. 115. 

Domittun, the Oriental prefect, is sent by the emperor Constantin, 
to reform the state of the East, then oppressed by Callus, in. 170. 
Is put to dtalh there, 177. 

Donums, his contest w ith C'tecilian for the see of Carthage, iii. 309. 
History of the schism of the Donatists, 311. 398. Persecution ol 
the Donatists by the emperor Hononus, vi. 10. 

DoryLcum, battle of, between sultan Soliman and the first erusadei s, 
xi. 00. 

Doxo/ogy, how introduced into the church-service, and how pei- 
verteri, m. 38,S. 

Diamut’c repi esentations at Rome, a character of, v. 285. 

Dreams, the popular opinion of the preternatural niigiu of, favoiu- 
able to that of Constantine previous to his battle with Maxenlius, 
iii. 262. 

Dromedary, extraordinary speed of this animal, ii. 12. note. 

Dromones of the Greek empire, described, x. 137, 138. 

Druids, their power in Gaul suppressed by the emperors Tiheiius 
and Claudius, i. 52. 

Druses of Mount Libanus, a character of, x. 3S0, note. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great change in the modem, iiom 
the ancient, application of it, iii. 58. 

Durutzo, siege of, by Robert Guiseard, x. 288. Battle of, between 
him and the Greek emperor Alexius, 294. 


E 

Earthquake, an extraordinary one over great part of the Roman 
empire, iv, 338. Account of those that happened in the i eign of 
Justinian, vii. 417. 

East India, the Roman commercial intercourse with that region, 
i. 88. Commodities of, taxed by Alexander Severus, 262. 

Ebionites, accouut of that sect. ii. 279. 

-, a confutation of their errors, supposed, by the primitive 

fathers, to be a particular object in the writings of St. Jolm the 
Evangelist, iii. 318. ( 

-, their ideas of the person of Jesus Christ, viii. 201. 

Ecclesiastes, the book of, why not likely to be the production of king 
Solomon, vii. 195. note. 

Ecclesiastical and civil povvos, distinguished, by the fathers of the 
Christian church, ni. 282. , 
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i.cdictm, mih of the emperor AmIus, his ynllant conduct in ml, 
m. ' 2 i» 7 . 

I \ thews «if the emperor Hern hm, mu. S'i 1 
KtLLi. yf let laud, thi svstf*in of iiiyilndnev m, i* "Go. 

J't/cotn, is sent from Attibi kinn ol the Jlmis, .us lit** ninhassadoi to 
the unpi roi Theodosius the Younger, v* os, lindanes in .1 pio- 
povil to as'.assin.iU Artila, SO. His son Oim.ici r. the 1 i: - 1 Hat iu- 
1 mu kirn' <it Italy, am. 

/iVt 5 s«,iln* puicst ilialecf of the Svri.u 1 umurt^i -pnk *u tin 11.1 . 

note. The propi itv ol the Clniaians 1 1 t* n * ••11I1 .s• ' I»\ tin 

emprrur Julian, for the di oiderlv 1 mnliK l ol ili» \ 11 ■ 1 n 12 1 
Revolt of the Roman Hoops there, mu Ac ml »>1 the 

school ol, 3 ‘ip. Histoiy ol tin l.iiiioits linage tin te. i\ 1 I * The 
cit\ and piinripjluv ol, srunl bv Rildwin the ctrn.nlei. -i.'.l 
J' letaken hv /einrhi, 122 . Tin* 1 uuiils ol, 1 ’. 

I'.Jrct or Milan, published b\ (’onst.uitine tin lin.it, 111 ".-I 
Kihtts of the pialors ot Rome, undei the repuhiu , ilu n '1 ilme ami 
tendency, MU. Th 

f'.t/oiii, why llint name was applied to the Roman i mpm hv tin 
J< W>, l). 3 h 7 . /to/p. 

E>!h*;u i, the Sirncen dyna'-ty of, \. '*>. 

Ethi'iml I of Knglaiid, his riu-'idc totlu Holy hand, m 

his character, and icvolt m haul, m. I ^ Hi \»nS\.i‘ 
{•HUS 312 * 

AVv/»/, ‘jcnei.il descilptinn of, 1. 40 . Tlir -mpi 1 sti 1 mn ot, withdilh- 
cult y tolerated at Rome, - 2 . Amount of ils h veiim . I’uhlm 
w oiks 'executed th«*rt hv ] holms, 11 S >. ('ou.hn I "l Dim Jetian 

then, I'M. Process ot Chi '*tirumv tlieie, . 

-, edict of the enipciol Valent, to ifstiam tin* nmnbet ot h i In •* 

monks 1 lu re, iv. 270 . 

-, the woi ship ot Srrapis, how introduced tin 1 r. i» »*‘ *h. 

temple, .tiid the Alexandrian liln.n \ destiny! hv 'n Imp l In 
pluhis, 111,112 < higin <•! imuiLi-h in litmn.ns in, \ 1 ” * I 

-, ^le.u supplies of w In ai Ininisht il h\, Im tin*' n\ "I < • "J i m- 

linoplc. in the tune of Ju-lim in. mi -1 1 • '• 11 'i« al In i"i \ 
ol, vm. JO 1 ' 

. ledm i d hy the S uan in. \ 427 < tpim ,» \l* . ndi 1.1, t» . 

Ailmmistiation oi, H-» 1 )< >i 1 ipti f, n «d, h\ j.mn.n 1 1 •• 

-, tin l'/Tpt Kins take J * lUsalcin liom the luik-.M 7 .. l*.\pt 

cmitpiered by the Tinh^, .pj .. (...wmim-nt of i- * M no Juki b 

llicie, i t»J*. , , , ,e 

rjit'jiibnhtM, i^ de< laied cmperoi by 1 hi Hoops at lam • 1 *' 1 '» ,li ’ 

the fn st Roman who won* -jaii.n nts of pm.* cl .mi."' 
Elephants, mnmiV into the munhei ol. hum -h' "i*■' d" •*’ 1 s h> the 
ancient piuu.es efthe Ban, 1. M 7 . /.*.•/<’ M nli whit vn w inM..- 
duLtd ill the f’ncus at Rome in llm lu*i I’uon n.u. u I"'* 
I’Jrusinian mysteries, why tohiakd n> tin ••ui|» , i«»i \ bit .i:.ih in 
*. 2<f4. ‘ 

EhzaUih, ipnon cd'lairland, tin p-dim d 1(1 

11011.il pulpits m. 3 ! I. n »:t • 

\hi . mi 2 i: 
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Emigration of the ancient northern nations, the nature ami motives 
nf, examined, i. 300. 

Emperors of Home, a review of their constitutions, viii.'10. Their , 
legislative power, 18. Their rescripts, IP. 

-of Germany, their limited powers, ix, 208. OfCnnsttnli- 

nnple, their pomp and luxury, x. 113. Officersofthe palace, state, 
and army, 121. Adoration of the emperor, inode nf. 12+. Then 
pulilir appearance, 12U. Their despotic power, 134. Their navy, 

I 'Hi. They retain the name of Romans to the last, 1A5. 

Empire, liiini.ui, dit ismn of, into the East and West empires by Ya- 
lentmiaii.lv. 242. Extinction of the Western empire, vi. 224. 

Em iimpmeiit, Roman, described, i. 25. 

the sits ilt* ll.ilteier of Thcnduric the fbtioffoth king of 
Ji .1 1 x, e. in.ide Insluip of 1’avia, vn. Hi. note. 

Epaunthiii. I< adi r of the mutinous pra-torians, who murdered then 
pm leu ripian, punished by the emperor Alexander Severn,, 

I. 2”iid. 

/,/>/'! s«s, On famous temple of Diana at, destroyed by the Goths, 
i. J.S'2. (’<iiiik il of, viii. 28B. Episcopal riots there, 291. 

I'.puin us, his Jrgai v to lib philosophical disciples at Athens, viz. 14<> 

Kpnit a, despots of, on the dismemberment of the Greek empire, xi. 
2 r >». 

Ktjnitius , maMtn grinral of the Illyrian frontier, is defeated by the 
Sarmatiaiis, i\ '1’io. 

Erasmus,' his met it as ,i rebirmcr, x. 192. 

E\i>nutins, their distinguishingtenets and practices, ii. 3b‘2. 

Eudtuu't, a kimitv subject to the first reformers, x. 1S9. 

/ udc\, duke of Aijuitain, repels the first Saracen invasion ol'Fram e, 
x. 20. Implores the aid of Charles Martel, 24. Recovers lus 
dukedom, 27. 

lludttciu, her birth, character, and marriage, with the emperoi Theo¬ 
dosius the Younger, v. 1-21. Her disgrace and death, 425. 

F.uduxiu , her mairi.tge with the emperor Arcadms, iii. 11-8. .Stimu¬ 
lates him to give up his favounte Eutropius, 390. Persecutes St. 
Chrysoslum, M>5. Her death and character, 411. 

Euduxia , tht daughter of Theodosius the Younger, is betrothed to 
the young emperor Yalentinian III. of the West, \i. 7. Her cha- 
iacter, 140. Is married to the emperor Maximus, 149. Invites 
(iensciie, king of the Vandals, to Italy, 150. 

Eudoxus, bishop of Constantinople, baptises the emperor Valens, iv. 
295. 

J'uixnrus, the rhetorician, is made emperor of the West byArbogas- 
tesihe Frank, v, 78, Is defeated and killed by Theodosius, 84. 

Eui>tniuslX pope, his contest wiih the council of Basil, xii. 93. Pro- 
• mes a rc-union of the Latin and Greek churches. 111, 112. 
I'oinis a league againbt the Turks, 154. Revolt of the Roman 
citizens against him, 378. 

Eumauus the orator, some account of, ii. 182. note. 

Eunapiu c the sophist, his character of monks, and of the objects of 
then hoi ship, \ 12**, 12k 
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Eujiommm, punishment of, by the edict of the emperor Theoilo-iuu 
Against heretics, \. 38. 

Eunuchs, eninnerai cm 1 in the list nl eastern commodities import* d 
and taxed in the time of Alexander Scverus, i, 262. They mfe-i 
the palace of the third Hordian, "307. 

-their ascendancy in the court of Constantins, in lift*. Whv 

they favoured the*Allans, 350. note. Procuie the banishment nl 
Iaherius bishop of Rome. 390. 

•-, a roiispuacy of, to disappoint the scbeinci nl Unhnns, and 

many the emperor Arcadius to Eudoxia, v. 117. Thr\ distract 
the court of thi emperoi Honoring, Sol. And in ihai ol Ai- 
oadins, 375. Scheme of Chry^aplnus to :is>jsiiinte Aod.i kmgni 
the Huns, vi. So. 

-, the bishop of Suez and his whole ihaptci (a-liaod, \u. 

2b j. note. 

Eunc, king of the Visigoths m Caul, Ins i i>n>|in*ts ui 'pun, \i. 
200. Is vested with all the Roman conquests in yorid the Alps by 
Odoacer king of Italy, 308. 

Europe , evidences that the climate of, w <■> mucli cold* i in an* lent 
than in modern times, i. 34ti. This alteiatiou am «»imu <1 lot 317. 

-, final division of, between the western ami cast* mi empnefc. 

v. 137. Is ravaged by Attila king of the Iluns, u. 52. Js now 
one gieat lepubhe, 411. 

Euschiu, empress, wife of Constant ins hn steady im nddup to Ju¬ 
lian, in. 18.3.185. Is accused of artMo deprive Julian «»I children, 
l'io. t 

V.Wf'/wv, his chaiactcr of the followers of Ailunmi, n. 3/3. Hi-* 
own chaiactei, 490. His story of the uiirai ul<m> appeal.nice of 
the crush in the sky to Constantine the tin at, in 2o 1, 2'» >. 

Euttoptus the eunuch, great chambeiiaui to tin empcior An adiu«, 
c'Uici rts ln» mainage with Kudnsia, m opposition to ihe view-, oi 
Riifinus, v. 147. Succeeds Rnfmus in the empcioi’s conliduirr, 
10n. His ch<iracter and adnmiisii ahull, 37 f ». Pio\ide% im his 
mvn security, in a new law against licason, 883 . lake' saneiu- 
cuy with bt. Chrysostom, S'U. Ills death, 3v3 
Eulyches, his opinion on the subject ol dir incarnation suppotted by 
the second < ouncil .it EplicsUs, vm. 300 And udhcicl to by the 
Armenians, 358. 

Euxme Sea, description of the vessels Used in navigating, i 42 d 
Exultation of the cross, origin of the annual festival ol, vm 
Exarch, under the Creek empue, the oilice and lauk of. j\. 153. 
Of Ravenna, Ihe goveintmnt dC Italy seLilc I in. and administer¬ 
ed by, vii. 3'-»3. vm. 145. 

Excise duties imposed by Augustus, i. 2 t> 2 . . 

Excommunication from Christian communion, tin- ongin ot, n. .ii«. 

iii. 298. , 

Ei tie, voluntary, under accusation and conscious guilt, its advan¬ 
tages among the Romans, vm. 1**«. 
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F. 

Faith and its operations defined, u. 315. 

1•alsandus* Hugo, character of his Hhtoria Sic u la, x. 32.5. note. Hi* 
lamentation on the transfer of the sovereignty of the island to the 
emperor Henry VI., 326. 

Fathers of the Christian church, cause of their austeie morality, u 
3in. 

Fauxia, empress, wife of Constantine the Great, causes of her being 
put to death, lii. 113. 

Faustina , wife of Marcus Antoninus, her character, l. 135. 

Faustina , the widow of the emperor Constantius, countenances the 
remit uf Pioeopius against the emperor Valens, iv. 2-1-7. 

Fcstn nls. Pagan, great offence taken at, by the piimitive Chnsiiuns, 
ii. 293. 

Feudal gmeminent, the rudiments of, to be found among the Scy¬ 
thians, iv. 351, 355. 

Figure*, numeral, occasion of their iirst public and familiar iko, x. B. 

Finances of the Roman empire, when the seat of it was removed to 
CoiMantinople, renewed, ni. SI. 

Frugal, his f|ue»rionahle ln«tory, whether to he connected with the 
invasion ot Caledonia by the cmpoior Scverus, i. 200. 

Fire, Greek, the Saracen fleet destiuyed bv, in the harbour of Con- 
stantmopk, x. 11. Is long picserved as a secret, 17. Ik eilecls 
not to be compared with gunpow’der, 110. 

. Firmus, Egyptian merchant, his uvolt against the cm pc mi Aii- 
relian, ii. 45. 

Firtnus the Mom, history of Ins revolt against the empcroi Yah-uti- 
nran, iv. 304. 

FfaircUatton , its efficacy in penance, and how proportioned, xi. is. 

FI aniens, Roman, their number, ami peculiar office, v. M3. 

Fbiminiun way* its com sc described, vii. 331. note. 

Flaxian , archbishop of Constantinople, is killed at the second coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus, mi.302. 

Fleece, golden, probable origin of the fable of, vii. 321. 

Florence, the foundation of that city, v. 216. note. Is besieged by 
Radugaisus, and lelieied by Stilichu, 217,21 rt. 

F/nrcntius, pr.ctorian praefect of Gaul under Constantius, his cha¬ 
racter, in. 233. iv. 7. Is condemned by the tribunal ofChalce- 
don, hut sullered to escape by .Lilian, IS. 

FI on anus, brother of the emperor Tacitus, his eager usurpation of 
the Imperial dignity, ii. 70. 

Fditr is conseciated bishop of Rome, to supersede Liberals, who 
was exiled, m. 3'K). He is violently cxjiclled, and liis adherents 
slaughteied, 322. 

Felt r, an African bishop, his martyrdom, n. 473. 

For uu at ton, a doubtful plea for divorce, hv gospel authority, mi. 
65. note. 

Fiance , modern, compulation of the number ot iK inhabitants, and 
the average id*their -taxation, in. 91. 
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I'tiimr, the name of, w Inner derived, vi. ‘itij. Derivation of the 

• Item Ji language, *>72. note. 

— Cinldeiic deposed, and Pepin appointed king, hv papal 
sanction, ix J 5*2. Reign and < haiat ter of Charlemagne, 17 f. 
Ima-ion ot, by the S.uaiciis, x. in. 

h Cousin, his prot.me violation of the persons of pope tJe- 

1 Mils II. and his college of caidmuh, Mi J'i 7. Denvalmn ol In'. 

J mills name, 31ft. 

Frank'. , llitir out*in .and confedeiat \, i. 4-12. Tin \ im.ide (I ml, 
■•ml A^e Spam, 4 14, 4 I » Tlie\ pass o\ei into Alin i 11 “/ 
Hold *m*l snat^sfnl icturn ol a < "lony of, lioni tin -ei <*l poniu*, 
1»\ M*a, ii. h*/ 

-, they mci-mu and cstahh-.li ihcmsclve- at To\andna m 

<icnn l 'iiv 1 in. -11. 

-, ihni fidelity in the Homan government. v 2 2.7 Oimmof 

ilie Meiovingiun Kite of tin n l.uiii', ,,s Ih*'\ convened to 

Clui-tumiy, 272. Reign of ilicir king ('Imis, !ln 1 m.d «si a. 
hlidiiiRiil ol the l'lench monaichy in <> ml O'W Tin ii Iiws, 
‘H3 (Jive the name of France to tlu.ii compn -.1 in (* nil, InJ. 
'I ln \ ilc^eneiatu into a state of an.iit liv. 1172. 

-, they invade Italy, vn. 2-V». "'''1. 

■-, tlicir military ihai icn r, x. 1 f7. 

L iin'.tut the t*oth, his chai.w l» r, and deadly cpiaiu 1 w ith his« oun- 
tniri.in Pi ml I", iv. 442. Ill' opeiatmnsagainst (iainas.3 t*. 

FicJnn 1 , empuor of (xi‘iin.iiiy, his tyianny in Italy, jv. 2 (, 7. En¬ 
gages m tin third ciusadc. \i. |u.» lli.silisdsfiuijsexpedition.11't 
1U. S.u i du i» Arnohl of I*ii •‘Lia to the popi xu J7 f >. His ie- 
pl\ to the Homan umhjs-adoi s, 4 2 ul 1. 

Fiedtrte II . is drm n out of Italy, ix. grtri. Ills dispute; null the 
pope.ainl lohictaim 1 u-ade,xj. 1 55 r.x.h'-it'tlieJiuinpeaii pmu 
to mute in oppo.mg ihe'faiUi'. V2». 

I tiJ. 11 • Ill, the | ist empetoi m owned at Ronu, xii. 37 ( t. 

i'ttcmert of Laconia, it. mint of, \. li>7. 

the tiolhic « Incf, extnc.Ues limisclf lioni tin* h.m I ol 
Lupiuiius, goiciimrt*l Thiate, iv 3it. Dcle.it'him, S'.K 1 . Ihittlt 
of S dills. , » , i7. Ills sin ngth ici run* t by the accession nt w 
tube*', ‘tyn Ntgocialts with \alen.s, I'm Jl.itlh ol lludiia- 
noph, p).s, Tlie union oi ilie tiollni tuhc.s luoken by In s deal h, 
-l‘Jl. 

Freed men. among the Roman', their rank in society , vim. .'><>. 

Frumentur. was the lijst Cluisinn missioiiaiy in Ahv"im.i, in. 

I’ufJi of Nemlly, his ardour in preaching the iuinth cru.s.nh , xi.1S8 


G 

Gahmius, king of the <4uadi, is treacherously murdcied by Mariel- 
lwus governor ot Yalena, iv. 2t*» 

(laillut </, M., charactc i ot Ins Htsfnn e de ('hath mtigne, ix. 17 v. vote. 
Gamas the (doth is commissioned by Sldiclm to ex* cute his revrngt 
on Rufintis, product of the East, >. 11 j. Ifis conduct in the vv.u 
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against the revolter Tribigild, 389. Joins him, 393. His flight 
and death, 396. . * 

Gala, probable derivation of the term, x. 126. note. 

(t a kit a , the suburb of, at Constantinople, assigned to the Genoese, 
xi. 3'»u. 

Gain iui is associated in the administration, as Casar, by the emperor 
Diocletian, li. lls. Is defeated by the Persians, 144. Surprises 
and overthrows N.ir.ses, 117. Assumes the title of Augustus, on 
the abdication of Diocletian, 1 Kf>. His jealousy of Constantine, 
M2. Deems it prudent to acknowledge him Ciesar, 195. His 
unsuccessful invasion of Italy, 20*2. lme>t- I.icimus with the 
purple on the death of Severns, 2i>8. His death, 212 From what 
causes he entertained an aversion to the Chi Mian^, M3. Obtains 
the countenance of Diocletian for peisecuting them, 400. Pub¬ 
lishes an edict of toleiation just before his death, 194. 

Galliums, two-fold application of that name in the infancy of Chris, 
ti mily, n. Ill, Why the empei oi Julian applied this name to the 
('hristians, iv. ion. 

Gailiemis , son of the empei or Valerian, is associated b\ him in the 
Jni| erial thionc. i. HI. Prohibits the senator* from even i mg 
military employ uicnis, 419. Character of his administration alter 
the captivity of his father, 442. Names t laudius for his tnccc*sni, 
ii. ■!. laMtiucd the Christians, 453. 

Gullus of the* Greek empire described, I3S. 

Gullus elected emperor, on the minority of Hostilianus, the son of 
Decius, i. 40.5. 

Gal/us, nephew of Constantine the Great, his education, ni. 171. 
1» invested with the title of Ciesar, 172. His cruelty and impru¬ 
dent c ( 173. His disgrace and death, 179. Embraced the doctime, 
but neglected the precepts, nfChiistiamty, jv. f>6. Converts the 
glove of Daphne, at Antioch, to a Christian bmial-place, 121. 

Games , public, of the Romans, described, i. 312 41 5. v. 28 E Ac¬ 
count ol the factions of the circus, vn. 75. 

Ganges, source of that river, xn. 1.5. note. 

Gaudentins , the notary, is condemned to death under the emperoi 
Julian, iv. 40 . 

Gaul, the province of, described, i. 31. The power of the Druids 
suppressed there by Tiberius and Claudius, 52. Cities in, 78. 
Amount of the tribute paid by that province to Rome, 257. Is 
defended against the Franks bv Posthumus. 414. Succession of 
usurpers there, ii. 2'». Invasion of, by the Lygians, 7P. Re\oIt 
of theBagaudae suppressed by Maxnnian, 120. Pi ogress of Chris¬ 
tianity there, 307. 

--, proportion of the capitation-tax levied theie by the Roman 

emperors, iii. 88. Is invaded by the Germans, 213. The govern¬ 
ment of, assigned to Julian, 215. His civil administration, 232. 
Is invaded by the Alein.inni, under the emperor Valentiaian/iv. 
277. AnJ under Gralian, Ml. 

-destruction of idol's and temples there, by Martin bishop of 

Tours, v. 105. Is over-run by the barbarous troops of Rada- 
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>j,iisus, atier hi.s d* feat by Stilichn, ' 2‘2 1. Is settled by the Goth*. 
I ! m gundians, an«l Flunks, 33'J. Assembly of the seven pinniKc. 
in, Sfi'i Reign of Theodonc King of the Visigoths m, \i. 'i i 
Dugin o! the Mejovmgian race of kings of the Franks in, 
•tM. tin, 1-1011 ol, by Attila, king of the Huns |n7. ISitile of 
(’lialuhs, 11*2. Revolutions of, mi the dcalh ol the empi rm 
M.ijnrirm, (lonvii'-ion of, to Christianity by the Fianks 

e >. Representation of the ath .uit.ig's it enjoyed undei tie Ro¬ 
man government, 30o. (’oiii|iiests and pio-pi 1 ity ut Finn king 
of the Visigoths, 303. Chirac ter and lei^n ««t Fh>\ is, sin ’lne . 
AJcmunm conquered, 317 Submission ot the \iimuu ms, and 
the Roman hoops, 3’J2. Final estahlishnn n» ol ilu lu in li mo¬ 
narchy in Haul, 33'». Histoiy of the Salic law*. it'i Tin 
lands of, how claimed and divid'd by the Haib.uian * oinpn kh 
of, 3s3. Domain and benefices ot the IVI• io>ingi.iii pi iii> • ■* 

3Mi. Usurpations of the Ntwznn, 35s. J'nviligts of tin liuinaiis 
in, 

fo</io.sm, i evolutions of the sea -1 oast ot, i 'i'.o, u>>fi 
Ur la la an irra of the Turks, when m tiled, h **i»7 
Cr/a.stUi, pope,Ins zeal against the celebration ol the h i-t nl l.upi i- 
i.ilia, \i. Deplores the miserable decay of Itdv, 

Uilasiu, s II,. pope, bis ri>u 9 b treatment by (Viisio l langipani, xn 
2n7. 

Ultima deposes Ililderic the Vandal king «d Alnra, and iisinpstln 
goveinment, vm. 137. la deleated by IJelisanus, )7l>. Ills filial 
deli at, 184-. His distil sslul llighr, 1SiiiieiidcM Inmsell m 
IJidisarius, IWii. Graces bis tiiuiiiph. I'D. Ills jitac c lul u nu - 
ineiit, 1*H). 

Genital of tin* Roman army, his exleiisive pown, i '» 

(jcncritsitv, Aiabian, striking instant »*s of, in. -VJ. 

GennuJai s, the monk, bis dcnuuuatuni aganisi a Gink unnn. wnli 
the Latin « lunch, xn. iluT. 

dinner idy the Roman genet al, under ihe » mperoi llmioini . In*« Im 
ractei, a. 3'hi. 

Ut not sc, their inert ant lie establishimu-t in il" -ubiub ol J*< la ai 
(’onstaunnople, \i. 3'ui. Their w n with the « ni|kroi t'aniai u- 
zentis, 3'>.». 

UcnsttiCs king ol the \ andaU in Spain, Ins i haiaclci, vi. 1 i. Got s 
over to Africa on the invitation ol count llom hu e. II. Hi- sui - 
cesses thcie by the assistance of the Donatist*. I"-. D« \a-u.ttinn 
of Africa by his troop->,-0. Ucsiege.s ilmiilaei m llipp" L* gius.yi. 
His tieacheiouh surpn^al ofC’aithage. ‘2* Niiiigllo n* linn-elf by 
an alliance with Attila king ot the Huns. V. Ills brut d lu ai 
mem of bis son’s wife, daughter ofTIn "dc.in 'U. U.uscsa n.i\ il 
loicti, and invades Italy, 1 1T. llts mi k «•! lh-nn, 131. DesH«.t * 
the Heel of Majoiian, IB1, \"2. Himih il deputations mi IU*. 

. IH7 His claims-on thi-Lastcrnenipne, ls-1. U struys ib« lio- 

maii fleet undei Ikwlu us, 20*;. V as an Anal., and p. iscci.leu 
In, Catlmlu, subjri ts. -W- 
Uaiitamn, tl\ inolo^y ul ilu u iui, m :>'i 
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Geopatiics of the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, account of, 
x. .0(1. 

G 'eon;c of Cappadocia supersedes Athanasius in the see of Alexan- 
dua, in. 380. His scandalous history, and tugical dcaih, it. 12 >. 
Becomes the tutelar saint of England, 12’J. 

(•epuliL , then inrrnm 1 1 meals on the East era empiie checked liy the 
Loinhanl.s, Mi. 273. Are u*dneed h\ tliein.-vni. 121, 

Gnvmnus, nephew of the empeioi Justinian, his chai.ictei and pio- 
motion to the command ot the army sent to Italy, vii. 37P. Ills 

deilh, ::so. ‘ * ‘ 

Gu m n ?/. tlie mile institutions of that country the 01 igmai principle- 
of European law s and manners, j. *>1 1. Jts ancient extent, 3V5. 
How ptoplfd, 34u. Tin natives unacquainted with letters in llie 
him ol Tac mis, 332. Had no citic^, >54. Manners of the ancient 
Gcimans, 337. Population, 35P. State of libeily amon^ them, 
301. Autliouty of their magMi.itcs, 3nl. Conjugal faith and 
duality, *;<»7. Tlieir religion, 37 *). Arms and discipline, 375. 
Tin n lends, 380. Gc.neial idea of the German tubes, ‘>82. Pro- 
mis tames the Roman aims into Germany, n. 7f). A frontier wall 
built b\ Prnbus, liom the Rhine to the Danube. 81. 

-, invasions ot Gaul by thr Gennans, in. 215. iv. 277. 

-, stale of, under the emperor Cliai lomagnc, ix. 1 83. The 

Imperial ernwn established in the name and nation of <icimany, 
by the first Otho, l'dl. Division of, among independent pnnccs, 
208. Eorniation of the Geimamc constitution, 211. Stale asMimed 
by the empeioi, 215. 

Geront/i/s, count, sets up Maximus as cnipeior in Spain, and Ioms 
liis life in the attempt, v. 8J-2, 3*13. 

Grtu and C'aiacalla, sons of the emperor Severus, their fixed antipa¬ 
thy to each other, i. 2<>li. 

Ghcieis oi Persia, Imfoiy ol, v. 383. 

Gifoafttn, derivation of the name el, v. 368. 

Gih/o the Moor, his itwoh in Atiica. v. 162. Ills defeat and death, 
17 L 

Gladiators , de.speratc cntei prise and fate of a paitv of, resen ed lor 
the triumph ofProbus, n. S8. The combats ol, abolished by the 
emperoi Hononus, v. 205. 

G/ycuius is first emperor of Rome, and tin n bishop of Salona, vi. 
21 <>, 2jn. Murders Julius Nepos, and is made archbishop ol 
Milan, 221. 

Guostits, chaiaiti i and account of the sect of, li. 282. Pi incipal 
sects into winch they dnided, 2o6. Then peculiar tenets, in. 
3IP. vui. 20(C 

Gndfuy of Bouillon, liis character, and engagement in the fust cru¬ 
sade, xi. ‘in. Ilia route to Constantinople, 41. 46. Is elected king 
of Jnusulem, iSn. Compiles the Assize of Jerusalem, !)‘»1 Eorm 
ol lus administration, P5. . „ 

Go% and M.igog, the lamuus rampart of, described, \ii. 1*12. 

Goisvinthu, wile of I.eovigild, king of Spam, hei pioua ciuelly to 
the princess lngundis/vi. 2')0. 
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<»i ullliction, the tax t-o denominated in the Lastern empire, 
aholj-.li'd liy the emperor An.ist.itm-, mi. loi. 

(n^i/tn ft>un, uiiv the ftosjihoius obtained tin-, appellation in i emote 
Ulitupiily, hi 7. 

(•'••tiitiHiti, procureul «.f Africa, hi- eluintlci and elciatmn to tin 
''uipue ol i Uj-, son ri"i» uieil \miIi Inm in the Im- 

penal *1 i^nitv, 2hd. 

h flu- lliml and youugc-i, ilei lared Ca s.n, i. 2 i| K dc- 
emjreroi by the arm\, oil the mm tier id Ma Minin and 
I» ilbnm-., .'inn. 

f>nths of Simiihimisip their migm, i. ‘ibT Their religion 
Ihe Hollis and Vandal- 'iippo-ed ro lie niijmdL mu- uti.il 
pioplr. S'i*; Then i mupatioi]- to PjiNiia and ihi l Kt.iiiu 
’■ Tin \ invade the I’omaii jiiovmr < i. S 1 »7 . Tliev muii 
tnlintc horn the Unmans h»»» Tlit*\ ‘-nhdne the Un-pinm, 
l*-’". I'lnii in ihe ciUe*. id Itnli\ in.i r 4 JO. They l.iMiai (.iron, 
!‘Jn. <'utii hide & tiratv with Ihe r-mpenn Atm inn n 1^ 

They i-it age lllyiicum, and are tin Used by (mi \ •nt..n ih« 
Hic.u,'JH. 

-. their war with the S.iruiati.m-, in. 12". An auam u.it'i *1 h\ 

('ou-tantme. V2-1. < inline \\\u mulct the cmpeim-A aleninn in .md 
\ .tlen.-*, iv. "»22. Ale dideatul by the Hum, :»7 + Tin v uuphne 
the pi(iitction oi tin empt lorV.dens, j"n. '1 In y nn lereued nit., 
the einpiie. "^‘2. The\ ,ue oppies-ed by the ltomaii governor* nl 
Tin.ii t, 3S5. Ate pmvnki d to lio-iditn ?*, and defeat Lnpiriuns, 
‘•no. They ravage Tin.u c,'»il. Ihillle ol Si In. i 3 '7. Tin v 
.lie -1 lengthened t l>v lie-li .w.iims of tijen (ountivmen, *» in. 

I Lit tie o| Il.ulnanople, 4ui Seur the iminti v limn II n!i i.umph 
to (.'onMaiitihojiJe, *111-. 31;iv,i. re ol the (lotln. vi.uili in A-ii, 

II s -. 'i hell fuimnlable union Inokeu h\ thedialhoi I'litiaem, 
l il. lle.iihand tuner.il ol Alhan.u n., 432. lmasioii.iiidiiih.il 
of tin IhlioMnih-. 135. An ‘-titled in 'I In ad’, by Theodn-m- 
JSS Then ho-iile sentiments, tin. 

-, icvulf ol, ulidi I IloTinim-, \. 17<». 1 In* V lu\ag« linin’. 

under the « omm.ind ol Alain., 17 i 'll.ct invade lialt, I'M. 
'I he sack ol lioiin h\, Sin. ])ea'h ol Alain , 3‘2» Yielniie- ol 
Wullia in Spain, 3 »7. '1 hey sue titled in Aipmain, 35See 

(■itLul, and Tlfhhn n . Cninpic-t ol the \ isi troths lit C,.ml .md 
Spain, \i. 2nl>. IIow the (lo.ln vveie coiiveiied to the Clin Halt 
tulieion, 2(i3. 2 W. 

-, loiguoi 'I in mloin* king ol the O'lnuHith-, vn.'J. i helioths 

in Italy, cxiiiigui-hed, 3‘»o. 

(xOKtrnmuit, < ml, the ongin ol, i. 302 

Goienwrs of pioviuee-. under tlie einpen i-. * lie it gicat powei and 
influence, in. Ah. 

<{rattan tva-the hr.“I einperoi wlm retu-e.I the p jiilifu al robe,m -K< i 
n<tU. Maines the puncei-Consunlia.and suc«ceiL to the empm . 
iv.*S3A. Deleals the Alein.inni in Haul, h)2. Inic-ts Th« iuIomiis 
with the cmpite oi the Last, C2o. 

-, lus chaiactcr and conduct, v, 1. Ills flight liom Maximu-, 
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and death, 8. Overthrew the ecclesiastical establishment of 
Paganism, P5. 

Greece, is ravaged by the Goths, i. 4£0. Is over-run by Alane the 
Goth, v. 179. Is reduced by the Turks, xii. 249. 

Greek church, origin of the schism of, si. 109. xii. 111. 145. 

Greek empire. See Constantinople. 

Greeks, why averse to the Roman langu ige fend manncis. i. inf. 
The Greek becomes a scientific language among the Romans. O'i. 
Character of the Greek language of Constantinople, xii. 11 * 
When lirst taught in Italy, 120. 

Greek learning, revival of, in Italy, xii. 11 **. 

Gregory the Great, pope, his pious presents to Reeared king <»l 
Spain, vi. 301. Exhorts Theodtlinda, (pifeii of the LombaoK 
to propagate the Nicene faith, ibid. Ills enmity to the vcnei.ilde 
buildings and learning of Rome, vin. 100. Hi* lnitli and earl\ 
piofes-ion, 102. His elevation to the pontificate, 101. Sends a 
mission to convert the .Britons, Jo7. Sanctities the usurpation ot 
the emperor Phocas, 211. 

Grcgoty 11., pope, his epistles to Leo III. empeior of Constantinople, 
ix. 13L Revolts against the Gieek empeior, 138. 

Gregory VII., pope, his ambitious schemes, ix. lwi. His coiilC'.i 
with the emperor Henry III., x. 3<H. Ills retreat to Salerno, 
304. xii. 20(5. 

Gregory , prefect of Africa, history of him and Ins daughter, i\. 1 V>, 
451. 

Gregory JKazmnzui, his lamentation on the disgraceful discoid among 
Christians, ui.403. Loads the memory ol the cniperm .lulian w it 1 1 
imective, iv. til. Censures Const:intuit, tor huviuii spuied Ins life, 
7 'i. note. 

-, is presented to the wretched see of Sasiimi, 1»\ his iiieud 

archbishop Basil, v. iu, 20. IIis mission to Const.mtiimplr, 2'* 
Is placed on the archicpiscopal throne by Theodosius, 21 Ills 
resignation and charade 1 , 30. 

Gram ha leu, king of the Chiomtes, attend- v kipor king id Piisia, in 
Ins invasion of Mesopotamia, 111 . 201 . Loses Ins son at the siege 
of Amida, 20a. Returns home in grid, 2uu. 

Guardianship , how ve-ted and cxeicised, according to the Roman 
civil laws, vi 11 . dS. 

Gubazes, king of Colchos, his alliance with Chosroes king ol Pcisi.i, 
vii. 330. Returns to his former connexion with the empcroi .Jus¬ 
tinian, 531. Is treacherously killed, 33o. 

Guelphs and Ghibelmcs, the parties of, in ltal>, ix. 208. xn. 322. 

Guilt , the degrees of, in the penal laws of the Romans, vni. 

Guiscard, Robert, his birth and character, x. 270, Acipines the 
dukedom of Apulia, 274 His Italian conquests, 277. Besieges 
Durazzo, 287. Defeats the Greek emperor Alexius there, 2!»1, 
295. Engages in the cause of pope Gregory VII., 302 lbs 
second expedition to Greece, and death, 504. 

Gundobald, king of the Burgundians, is reduced by Clovis king of t lie 
Franks, vi. 32ti. Ilis fnodc of justifying the judicial combat, 352. 

ta r 
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(■tunpoitder , the invention and use of, \n u<2 

''' kmp of Jcnn,le„i, ... x,. I3+. U,|. 

IL 1 ,Hoi anil tabt-n prisoner bv balailm, 131. 

^,«ri,s. a m, all island m thr i f . S i'.u> «, a „ ,'nstance of u. poverH, 


V 11 

/w»™, I'rapcim. ri'limpu-h,-. ui.l.,,1 . „i, „| Tmmm. 

1 . I I. Thu, rl,ar.„'icis toniji.trnl. 13 II,-clu,.,, n r , „,n„„t,',l . 
Hith that til Anlmiiiiu, Pm-, H„ ,, ,| , 1 .|„ | „ )l . 

res.,,,-. l'Jl l-iiimil'. ilif i i(v nl .I'.li.i (’.iiiifiilm.i „„ 
n. '27 S. 

, irfornis llie laws of Rome in the pri| rm.il flirt, vm l >. 

Huhiaiiop/t\ battle of, between CoiHantun ih» t.irat .,nd la- 1 - 
nius, i. lOS. Is mellectyally be^rard h\ I in thr i,u\\\, 
iv. W. Hattie of, between the emptuu \ ah n- and iln (bubs 
40s. 

lluknn, caliph of the Sara<ens a-mm-s a divine iliai.aiti In 
plant the Mahometan fault, \ '’To 

llu:nui/iiiiiff,\ t the Miami dynasty ol, in Ah sopot,mi in, x. yj. 

Hunnihul, irview ot the .stale oi Rome when In hesjr^i cj that tin , 

\ . li * i 

IIuhiu I'UlianHi, nephew ot I 'nil«f.uitiiic the Git n, i> digmlie I wnh 
the itile ol kin^, in 110 I’io\mi es assigned to hini foi n king¬ 
dom, 11H. Is t iiM-lly rb‘stio\ nl l>\ (’oiistanliiis, \‘i'2. 

UupfmuM, instance bow little ilnepunlson powoi and in igmfn him. 

x. sy. 

II. nninzun, (hr Persian satrap, Ins inlemrw nub the caliph Omai. 
i\ '17 I. 

Jhnp i,, an am iui! nivlliolngir history. l.r (’h m \ rniijn tuie (oil- 
< I'lium;, in » n»u 

Hmun at Kashi'!, i aliph, his imndly i mre-poiidi no urn the cm- 
peioi CJiuilun.iyjir, i\. I on His waisunh (In <.n»k cinpirr, 
x. o2. 

Jlavsaa. the Saiami, compii i s Cuiih rjr, i\ if>l. 

HuzL'kimi, the* .ut and .spent ol, min.ilpud into Italy by tin lanii- 
lurds, \ in. 132 

Hegira, the tern of, bow fixed, i\ > l ». 

II ’em, llie mother of Const.intim, In i paientaue.iv / iiaitn d, n. W. 
Was converteil to Christianity by In i von, m 212 wte 

Ih'tani, iibtei of the emperor Constantim. mamed lo.Iulian, in. iso 
Is reported to be deprived of children by dir arts ol the impivv* 
Eusebia, l'JO. Her death, iv, 1'J. 

Heliopolis taken by the Smatens, i\ 

Hell according to Mahomet, de.st rihed, i\. 2-'0. 

Hellespont described, in. *1, 

Helvetia, amount of its population m the tune of f'ayir, i. > >'J note 

Hem;tst, his ainv.il m Kritam, with miu ours lor Voiiigcrn, against 
the Caledonian^, \i. 3S2. His establishment in Kent, 7Ha. 3*7. 
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Ifenolirmi i>f tlic emperor Zeno, character of, viii. 311. 

Henry succeed"! his brother Baldwin as emperor of Constantinople, 
m. 2 n:>. IBs character and administration, 2HA. 

llcnn/ III., emperor, his contest with popL' 1 b't’^rrv VII., x. 3<U. 
Takes Rome, and sets up pope Clement III., .Slip. 

Jinny VI., emperor, compters and pillayes the id.md of Sicily, 
x. 32't. ,i 

Henry the Eonler, emperor of Germany, defeats the Turkish in¬ 
vaders, 215. 

Jlepturchy, Saxon, establishment of, inUiitain, ii. "Kb Revien of 
the slate of. 3*i5. 

Jlnuclnm, count of Atrira, rel.mis that province in obedience to 
Honorius, v. 30 s. Ilis cun 1 inline oflhe refugees from i In -ti k 
of Home by Alaric, 321, ■ lbs levolt and death, j"!*, 3 In. 

Jltrn houn\, emperor of Const uitmople, ix. 10 . 

II, lading deposes the eastern usurper Phoras, and I> chosi u ciu- 
fii'ioi, vm. 210 . Coii<|U"sK of Cliosroe.s II. king of Persia, 21 
IIi.s dijjtRssful situation, 227. Accepts an ignominious peace Iroin 
Chostocs, 230. .His first expedition a& mist the Peisians, 2 , »‘». 
His second Persianexpedumn, 23t1. Strengthens himself I>\ .m 
alliance with the Tuiks, 24t>. llh third lVi>ian expedition, 24tt. 
Ills Meaty of peace w iihPer.sia, 2^5. Hi** lnuuijdi .md pilgi image 
to Jciiiaaleiu, iJ.iti. Ills tlicologn d cuijuiin 

Heruilius in.trues lii«* ni« ce M.ulina, i\. I.iavcs his t\%<» sous 
joint sue*«-Mir-, to the nupiir, MJ. Invasion of his piovim.es h\ 
the Sai:iceiij>. 'JSJJ Mu*- fiom S\ li.i, 420. 

llcr ad ins the prefect, his expedition against the V unduls in A fin a, 
•vi. 1')y. 

Hentchu* the eunuch, instigate*, the einpemr Valontmian III. totlir 
muider of the patrician linns, vi. 1 Irt. Ills ilc.it h. 111. 

lleibelut , character of Ins liibhnthdj'ir Ontntn'r, i\ 'lo’J. u,ile. 

JJern/nntn finest, the extent of, unknown in the tunc o| (.’a -ai, i. '»4-7. 
note. 

Heresy ill religion, the origin of, traced, ii. 2S V. Ldu l of C'niiMau- 
tuic the tiie.it, against, in ,-, a»7. 

Hermani ic king of the Ostrogoths, hi, conquests, iv. His death, 
37f». 

Htrmuttgilti piiricc of Hietica, Ins maruage with Jngumlis pnm ess 
of Austiasia, and coiivcisiuii to the Nicene laith, m. 2 '» 7 . Kevult 
and death, 2‘iH. 

Hermits of the Past, their mortified course of life, vi. 201*. Miracles 
performed by them-'and then relics, 200. 

Jlermoilorus, the Ephesian, assists the Romans in compiling then 
twelve tables of Jaws, vm. ti. 

Hcrmogcnes, master genetal of the cavalry, is killed in the attempt 
to banish Paul, bishop of Constantinople, in. 2U4-. 

Hern and Leamlri, the story of, by whom controverted and de¬ 
fended, ui. o. note. 

Iterodmn, his life of Alexander Severus, wh} prefttable to that in 
the Augustan lnstoiy, i. *2b E note. 
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JlernJe* dtfirus, liiq extia-'nlmarv fortune and munificence, i. 7 2. 
lin Ins, eh tract! i of the Peisim worship, i. 322. 

Ilrntlt, of (icrm.sny ami Polatu], then rhaiaetiM, vii. 21. 

11 dm mp , tin monlv of Palestine, ,i< count of, vi. 24-t. 

Jldtin i, bishop nf Poitiers, his icinarkaldc uIim-i \ at ions on the diver¬ 
sify of ('hii'iti.m iloc trim's, ui. HH Ills expo-anon of tin* term 
11oiiioii iij^iiii i, 3 fL 

Ui ftr i/, pope. < i iiMircs the ciupotor Anthemius I'm In, loleiatini; 
pllllUpleh. \l. I'll). 

Udthrtr the Vandal kiny of Afina, his indul^em e to Inst .nholn 
subjects displeases both the At lam anil \th.iuasMiis vn 1 »li. 1 *7. 

Js deposed by (icdtmri, 137. J put to 'hath, 177. 
lltndtHis of the last, not the di-i iple*- ol /oroa-let, i\ I >- n»n t 
Ihndostuv, ( ompirit ol, by Taim i lane, \n 1 
Hfjipn Hc"iu. s. sn :e ol, by (uiiseiir kin*; ol the Vandals, \ i !2. 
Jlts*(nit, the piiucip.il subject-* of, i. 333. 

wai, the justice of it enquired mtn, \i. 12. 

IFtiminde, how commuted by the Sabe Jaws, vi. I 

Hinnaou,\wn, oiiL’in and use ol lliatleim .it the council ol No i*. mi. 

‘>33 And Houioiousion, tlie disliuttion between, 11. 

Ilona nr, wat of, i\ ari. 

JLiiftrulas, ait hbishop of Milan, is, with his ciers'i, diiveii bon, his 
see, li\ the l.omb.uds, Mil. 127. 

I Tonal,a, printt s, s^ut ol the emperor Vabnlunan Ill., hi r his- 
1«'I \ , u. JO'J. 

IJiomt ,■ is. son of Tlieodo'iiis llie Ineiit - , is declaied empi joi of tin 
West, b\ hit* dyiiiji lathet. v Vi Mames Mana, the ihiu_liI< i 
oi Stilulio. 172, 173. Hi- eli.naclei, 171-- 1 lit’- iiom Milan 

on tin invasion ol Italy by Alauc, pin. Ills inuniplnnt « mrv 
ini>> Ibune, 20 K Abidi-hes tin coiiiluls *d «l uliai-r 2»>7. 
J’i\ es his u si-Ii in i .it Ka\cnna,21 o Oid« is lhed< ath ot v.di. ho 

212 His iiup.iliio un .isiitcs and iiueltv mull his bnii.ni.iii 

• ddn r- aii.uii-i him uiub i Al.un , 2 »2 Ili. i omn ib 1 'u« U*1 
li\ t In i nilm Its, 3«' 1. 11 is dip 11 i i tut i * tu Attains .mu \ l.n n. 

3m 7. 111. lot •, I-, and d. ath. 310. 1 Ii' M > mipli loi tlo k -In* - 
linn ol Spain I»\ Wallii tin (iolli, 2*>*. I- -ai-pci li d ol mc< .1 
with his s|s|cm PLii ldia, vi. 2,Ill pi i -edition ol the Dnii.n-ls 
111 Atllc .1, _ 

Jlt'inutr. tin iifrt lank.i.r, illlriiillic. <1 l» ill* i ll\ ui ('on-t.ihULiuj’l, . 
in 3 t. x. 11' 1 

Il.nmrxtai, iiinj,ilHL IVi.i.ui |..uim mil.' 1 ' 1,1 A* ' l,, l"' r " r 

<'iui.st.iiitiiis, In. i.'.naik. im ilu' .-ii\ <>1 I’.cn*. *•*- 1 'f l* 1 ’ 

lusttx v. awl umil iiniU'i Jnii.ui- i'. i' 1 - 
UvnnnU% tin* Mill of Cliostm*., hilly "i l 1 **. ■' In. -h rev-ii.ii, *'in. 
I7H. Ill*, Oi.ujc 1 . r. IT'i. li .ii j.i.^i .i, .-nd .'t h-ngt,i Kill''!. 

Jhi\ts n| Ai-ibiJ, tbcir piTulut i|H.ilitn I**. -’L’l, 

J Imefn, the t-mi of All, In** lra«ic:i 1 .1. i\. 313, 

ll.-spuulhrt. knight*, nt M. J.ilin i.fJrtn* ih'tu pi»|.iil*iniv ■ m. Uu- 
r.trli'i of tlie oril.'i ot, xi. • 
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Hnsti/imius , the minor son of the einperor Dccius, elected cmpeioi, 
under the guaidiauship of Callus, 1 . 1-05. 

Hugh, king of Burgundy, his mariiage with Marozia, ami expulsion 
from Rome by Albeuc, ix. 201. 

Hugh, count of Vcrmandois, engages in the first crusade, xi. 32. Is 
.shipwrecked, and made captive by the Cieek emperor Alexis 
Comncnus, 4 \ His return, 72. , 

Human iiaturc, its natural propensities, ii. 320? 

Hume, I\Ir., his natural history of religion, the best commentary on 
the polytheism of the ancients, i. 4b. note. His difficulty, as to 
the extent of the Imperial palace at Rome, resolved. 212. note. 
Charges the most refined and philosophic sects with intolcrancv, 
32.3. note. 

Hungary, establishment of the Huns in, vi. 38. State of, under the 
emperor Chaileinagne, ix. 18 K Terror excited by their first ap¬ 
proach to Europe, x. 2u3. Their character, 20'J. 

Huniatlt's, John, his exploits against the Tuiks. xii. 157. His de¬ 
fence of Belgrade, and death, 107. 

Hunneric , the son of Gensenc, king of the Vandals, persecutes his 
Catholic subjects, vi. 280. His cruelty to the Catholics of Ti- 
pasa, 2')3. 

Huns , their original seat, and their conquests, iv. 350. Their de¬ 
cline, 304. Their emigrations, 307. Their victories over the 
Golhs, 371. 377. 

Huns, tbe\ drive other barbaroii' tribes before them, upon the Ro¬ 
man provinces, v. 2J2. Their establishment in Hungary, vi. 3S. 
Charactei of their king Attila, 41. Their invasion of Pei sin, 47. 
The einpne of, extinguished by the death of Attila, 135. 

Hunting of wild bc.ists, when a vmue, and when a vice, i. 151. Is 
the school of wai, iv 3)«». 

Hypatia , the female philosophci, murdeied in the i liuieh at Ale\- 
andiu, vni. 3fti. 

Hypatius, sedition of, at Constantinople, v». 85. 

I and J 

Jacobites of the East, history of the sect of. vm. 350. 

James, St., Ins legendary < xploits in Spain, u. 30s. 

Janizurits, first mstitiiiion ot those troops, xi. I In. 

Jberiah and Caspian gales ol Mount Caucasus, distinguished, 
vn. MO. The Iberian gates occupied by Cabades king of Persia, 
141. 

Idatius, his account of the misfortunes of Spain by an irruption of 
the barbarous nations, v. 352. 

Idolatry ascribed to the agency of da mons, by the primitive Chris¬ 
tians, n. 238. Derivation of the term, and its successive appli¬ 
cations, in. 410. note. 

Jetom, Ins extravagant icpusentalion of the devastation of Panno- 
nia by the Goths, iv. 117. His influence over the widow Paula, 
vi. 248. 
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Jerusalem, it' situation, destruction. and piolanation, iv U‘J. Pil¬ 
grimages to, and curious jelics preset\ed there, UK). Ahoitui 
attempts of the empeior Julian to rebuild tin* temple, 105. 

-, a magmtiu nt church elected there to the Virgin Mai\ 

hy Justinian, vu. l'J'i The voxels of the temple hi ought from 
Alrita to I'mi-tuitmople hv ^lelisai mi*-, 1 »!■ Is eonipiered hv 
Chosrocs 11. kinged' Petsia, vm. 22< >. Instinct lion of the monks 
then*. *110. 

-, the city conquered l>\ the Sai.ii uts, i\ H 1. Ureal revolt 

of pilgrim* to, x. 37t». f’opquesl of, l>\ the Tuiks, HK3. 

-, is taken fiom the Turks by the Kg\pti.m-, m. 77. Is 

taken by the crusadet', 8 k ]s erected into a kmi!.ti>in undi i 
(Jodlu v of Rouillon, 87. Siiccpssmii of its (.'111 isti.ui pimees, |J4 
Is pillaged hy the Catiznnaiis, JeS 
J^'U\tihm. New, described according to the idea* ol the j>rinuti\«■ 
Olnistians, ii. 302. 

./tAU/fs, Portuguese, persecute the cnMcmf’hristians, v in i ft* 'I’hcn 
Uliiniis ui, and expulsion from Ahyssinn, ITS 
Jell's, an obscure, unsocial, obstinate rare ot men, n. 2t»8 Review 
of their historv. ‘270. Their religion the basis ol* rhristianiu, 
27 k The promises of di\ me favom extended by Christianuy U> 
all mankind, 274. The lmmoit.dity of the soul not inculcated m 
the law of Moses, Why thcie are no Hebrew gospels extant, 
■; >7. Provoked the peiseeutmns ot the Roman empeioi-, 3hk 

_ , those of a more hheial spirit adopteil the theological system 

ol Plato, in. Sit). Then condition undei the rmpemni (’oiisun- 
rmo ami Constantins. iv "7. Abortive attempt of Julian to ie- 
Inuhl the temple of Jeiusab in, H»3. 

_ f miraculous com crsion ol a nmnbei of, at Minorca, >. 132 imte. 

Pel ^edition of, in Spain, vi. ‘J"2. 

_, me persecuted hy the Catholics in Italy, mi. 4i>. Ami by 

C\mI ai Alcxandiia,Mii. 27 1 '. How plagued by the emperoi 


Justinian, ‘*22. „ , . . , 

t those in Ar.dua siilidm d by Mahomet, ix. 30- \^isl tin* 
Saiaceiis in tin icdin turn of Spam, ix 4,“ 

-, niiiwiiU". of, l>v On- lir-r rim.il> n.. \i C>. 

Jezdrirait, km" of IVYm.i, is said k. In lell nnar.han tn 1 h. od..Mu, 
ill, Youiip.r, I iv tin- oinpeiui A" 1 ' m - H»"' u 

Theodosius, 12'». , .. u 

l^hum, the small island of, serves as a place ol iclugo hu Homans 
who flew from tin* sack ol Rome b\ \larie, v. aJh 

tats, bishop Ill' Antioch, tile <'111 I'li.m lm litmn' displayed in hi, 
epistles, ii. 437. 

Us Indites, the .Saracen dynasty «1, x «-’• 

Illustrious, the title of, how limited m the ume- nf Ruman sill - 
phcitS, -and how extended when Constantinople became the .cal 
of empire, ill. 3 k 

.... 

worship of, del is ed from Pupa.M.m, 11 ',.. Are condemned b> the 



council of Constantino]ile, 12d. Tin adoration of, justified by 
pope Gregoiv 11., 131. And sanctifi- d by the second council ol 
Nice, 105. 

Imperator, in the Roman history, explained, i. <'[>. note. Tim Iui- 
jierial prerogatives, 100. The court, 110. The sen.-c of this ap¬ 
pellation altered by long use, h. 1 63. 

Incarnation , theological history of the doctrincyd', Tin. 201, 

Incest , natural, and arbitrary, distinguished, vin. Ofi. 

India , account of the Christians of St. Thomas in, viii. 34G. Perse¬ 
cution of, by the Portuguese, 947. 

Indict ions, the memorable asra of, whence dated, ii. 229, note. The 
name and use of, in the middle ages, whence derived, iii, 83. 

Indulgences, in the Romish church, the nature of, explained, xi. 
10, 17. 

lagundu, princess of Australia, is married to Hermencgild prince of 
Roetica, and cruelly treated by his mother Goisvintha. vi. 2u7. 

Inheritance , paternal, subject to parental discretion among the Ro¬ 
mans, i. The Roman law of, viii. 74. Testamentary disposi¬ 
tions of property, 77. The Yoconian law, how evaded, 81. 

Injuries, review ot the Roman laws for the ledie.-s of, vi'i. 87. 

Innocent 111., pope, enjoyed the plenitude <»f papal power, xi. 1>2. 

Inquisition, the first erection of that tribunal, xi.,152. 

institutes of Justinian, an analysis of, viii. 47. 

Interest of money, how regulated by the Roman law, vm. M>. 

Joan, pope, the story of, fictitious, ix. iyf. note. 

John, pMiicip.il secretary to the empeior llonorius, usurps the rni 
put* after his death, \i. 4. 

John, the alm-givei, aichbishop of Alexandria, relieves the Jewish 
rein gees when Jerusalem was taken l»v tin* Persian.-,*wii. 221. 
Hi- extraordinaiy libel ably of the thuich ireasun*, 303. 

John, bishop of Antioch, arm eh at Ephesus after the meeting oftln 
eouin r 1, and, within- bi-hops, decides against Cynl, mu. 291. 
Coalition between Inin and C\ ill, 2y3. 

John, ot Apn, ptmiaich of Constantinople, In.- jmde, and eoiitede- 
rucy agam-t John Caiitacuzenc, \i. 375. 

John, of liiienne, emperor of Constantinople, xi. 273. 

John, ot Cappadocia, pra tonan prielect of the lust, under the « m- 
peror Justinian, his i haractei, mi. 100 . 1.-disgt.u. e«l by the em¬ 

press Theodora, and becomes a bishop, 110. < )ppo;.e» the Afi lean 
war, 159. Ills baud in supplying the army with bread, Id!*. 

John Comnenus, emperor of Constantinople, ix. 80 . 

John Dnmitscenus, St., his history, ix* 129. note. 

John of Lycopolis, the hermit, his character, and oracular promise 
to the euiptrur Theodosius the Great, v. 79. 

John, the Monophysitc bishop of Asia, is employed hv the emperor 
Ju-linianto root out pagans and heietics, vm. 321. 

John XII., pope, hi- flagitious character, ix. 1**8. 

John XXIII.. pope, his piofligate character, mi. 375. 

John, Si. the Evangelist, reveals the true sense of Plato’s dor nine 
ol ihe Logos, in. 3J8. 
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John the SangnliMi), mmzch the Gothic treasuirs m Picenuin, iwl 
obliges Vm^e.s to raise the siege (if Rome*, mi 2H. 

John £:«/.*■«, ni coders the Greek empeio, Nnophoni'.an.l sin rceiK 
him, iv. 03. His eastern victories,8b. Defeats Sw uuslaus 
czar of Iiusoja, 23o.’ 

Jona , one of the Ucbmlc inlands, its. ant tent monastic emineme, 
vi. f 24n. 

Jonas, lenegado of Duuascus, siorv of, ix. 3o7. 

Jordan, character of Ins work, l)c Origintbus SJuuas, x. 1D7. note. 

Joseph the Carizmian, governor of Berzcm, kills the Lilian Alp 
Arslan, x. 362. 

Josephs, the mention of Jesus Chi isl in hishistniy.a l<*i^erv,n. W. 
note. Hrs opinion, that Plato deiived knowledge iiuin the Jew 
controverted, in 314. note. 

Jouan is elected emperor by the tieinji* of Julian, cm then retreat 
from Assyiu, iv. 205, lii3 tieaty with Hapoi king oi Prni.i, 
'Jin. His death, 283. 

Jo- inns and Here iiIihiis, new bodies of guards instituii <1 to siijier^nV 
the pr.i touan bands, n. 161. 

Jouman yl Yeioiu, his punishment l>) a Roman s\rmd, ten lieiC'V. 
v lui. 

Jo\ mm rediu es the Alemanin. who bad invaded G.»ul, iv. *2»’b vNi 

-, account of Ins revolt against the cmpcioi llnnuiiimn («ei- 

many. \.3I7. 

Juitus, pi.vtonun pra fed undei the einper u Huiioriiis, suueeda 
Uiympius as bis confidential muii-i«r, v. 2 d. Hi» nc goliahurn 

with Alaric obstru. led, S**l Dean's Honolulu ami .... i" 

Alarie, and the ntw cunpemr Attalus, '>"7 

lrent.hvi mairiage with theGicc k emperoi Leo,iv -l. Hei am¬ 
bition, ami b.iiharity lo her &"ii (’uiistaiitme, *tJ lU stou * imaj'.es 
to public devotion, 1*01 . 

hehmd was in m colonized liom Scotland, iv 2M-. 1 >.-iis,n«.»n o< 

ilie n mie ot its tutc lai saint, Baliuk, m.'JJ*- M!e 


Joiiac I., (.'•nuncnus, rinpeioi nl Oni'lanimoplr, !\ < 1 
hum II., Julius, empuoi of CniiMauUiiople. i. !‘ ll < lh' < h " " 
ter ami hhii.m M. I-.Iqm.iil bt I"- hivm 1 -' lL ' s "‘ f - 1 " 
1. i,;.tori'll by tin 1 tlusndet*1. llis tii .imi,. ' 

/out, ui.lthisliop of Armenia, Ins apolopt ' "‘r 

Aitusiies, v. 4'}n. 

Uunrut, the rebellion time .iJ.tmst the r.n • 

Imuuans, reduction nl, by ilieejstem . , iii|iei«i'. 1 

Jadote. cardinal, In- ill ti’ea'inent in i!""n, *n if .t"ei'es n 

act ot union fiom the (heel. eleipt ,itl oiisia'. . . . 

hacnUts. his (nice for the tuition nl In. |"i|i.l'. vn. 

Ualv. the dominion of. undei Odoacer, Miteced.- tl.t- e\tiru,tiuii . I 
the Western empire, t, 221. I's miserable -tan at this. a-u, . • l 
Conversion of the LoHibard. ot, to .he .Nneue la. h, S<>1. 

— i, induced by Thtu.loric the Os-roL'oili. '"• J ". 

nistiation, 17. Government of, according to die Koman lau. 
by Theodorie, 2(i. Its Huuinbma stite at this time, ai. lb 
\OL XII. “ 1 
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supplied with silk from China,91. History of Amalasontha, queen 
of Italy, r 20t). Invasion of, by^Belisarius, 217. Siege of Rome by 
the Goths 224. Invasion of. Italy by the blanks, 249. Revolt 
of the Goths; 353. Expedition of the eunuch Narses, 381. Inva- * 
sion of, by the Franks and Alemanni, 3'<3. Go* ernment of, under 
the exuichs of Ravenna, ‘198. Conquests of Alboiu lung of the 
Lombards in, vin. 126. Distress of, 142. How divided between 
the Lombards and the exarchs of Ravenna, 145. 

Italy, growth of the papal power in, ix. 131. Revolt of, against tin* 
Greek emperors, 138. The exarchate of Ravenna granted to tin* 
pope, lAti. Extent of the dominions of Charlemagne there, 182. 
The power of the German Civsars destroyed by the rise of the coni- 
meicial cities theie, 20k Factions of the Guelph* and Ghibelins, 
208. Conflict of the Saiacens, Latins, and Greeks in, x. 247. 

Italy, revival of Greek learning in, xii. 119. Aulhors consulted for 
the history of, 394. note. 

Jubilee, popish, a revival ot the secular games, i. 312. note, xn.510. 
The return of, accelerated, 312. 

Jude, St., examination of hi-, grandsons before the tribunal of the 
procurator of Juda*a, ii. Ilk 

Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, how determined, \ i. 3k». 

Judgments, popular, of the Romans, displaced, vni. 104. 

Julia Domna, wife of the emperor Severus, her character, i. Sti¬ 
ller deaih, 228. 

Julian , the nephew* of Constantine theGie.it, his education, in. 171. 
His dangerous .situation mi the death of his brother Gallus, 181. Is 
sent to Athens, uheie he cultivate- philosophy, 183 Is recalled 
by Constantins, 18o. Is invested with the title of Cir-.ii, 18H. is 
appointed to the government ot Gaul,215. IIis first campamn, 217. 
Hattie of Strasbui g, 222. Reduces the l’lauks :il T«»x null la, 22o. 
Ill- tinee expeditions beyond the Rhine, 228. Restore- the ntii - 
of Gaul. 230. IIis civil administration, 2.82. Hi- at count of the 
theological calami tie-of 'lie empire under Constsintiu-,3'»8. Con¬ 
stantins glows ]t alous of him, iv. 3. The Gaulish legion.- are oi- 
dered into the Last, 4. Is saluted emperor by the troops, 11. IIis 
embassy and epistle to Constantius, 15. His fourth and fifth expe¬ 
ditions beyond the Rhine, 17. Declares war against Constantins, 
and abjuie-the Chustian religion, 22. His march from the Rhine 
into lllyncum, 2i. Enteis Sirnnum, 21. Publishes apologies for 
his conduct, 29. His triumphant entry into Constantinople on ihe 
death of Constantius, 36. His private life and civil government, 37. 
His reformations in the Imperial palace, 41. Becomes a sloven 
to avoid foppery, 45. Erects a tribunal for the trial of the evil 
mimstersoi Constantius, 46. Dismisses the spies and informers em¬ 
ployed by his predecessor, 50. His love of freedom and the re¬ 
public, 5*2. His kindnesses to the Grecian cities, H:s abilities 
as an orator, 58. And as a judge, 59. His character, ibid. IIis 
apostacy accounted for, 64. Adopts the Pagan mythology. o7. 
His theological system, 72. His initiation into tne Eleutiuiaii 
mysteries, and his fanaticism, 75. His hypocritical duplicity, 78. 
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Writes a vindication of Jus apostacy. 81. Hi** edict for a general 
toleration, 83, 8V. His Pagan superstitious zeal, 85. Ills micu1.ii 
letters fm the reformation of the Pagan religion, 88. Ili* industry 
in gaming pronelytgs,44 His addiey. to the Jews, Q7.^ History 
of his attempt to rebuild the temple at.Jenis.ilem, 108. Transfer 
the revenue-* of the Christian < liur< h to the Heathen priests, 1 H>. 
ProhibitsCluistiap schools, 111. Obliges the Chiisluiis to lem- 
state the Pagan temples, llj. Restores the sailed grove and 
temple of Daphne, 121. Punish* a the Chiisti.ms ol Antioch lor 
burning that temple, 1'2‘i. Ills tie.itnient of the < it it" of biesi i and . 
Alexandria, 12U. Punishes Athanasius, 131 lln* jilnlosupln* al^ 
fable of his I’ttsars, delineated, 1 >Meditates llu* caiojui-st ol 
Persia, 1 VS. Popular discontents dm mg hi" le-uiunu at Antio- h, 

1 Vd. Occasion of writing his .V<M/-ogoH, 1 **i». Hi* mai rh to th< 
Euphrates, 1 H. He enters the Peisi.m teir nones, 1M Invades 
A-svna, loo. His personal conduit mthi- eiifeipn-e, j* I Hi-, 
address to his dwontruted troops, I7o lie sun t'-lul pisnuge 
over the Tigris, 1M» Burns his lied. 1-s Hi- i. m at ..ml d.«> 
Hess, lu3. His death, 202. Ills lunnal, 22‘1 .... 

Julian , count, offer., to hdiay Spain into tin- hands ol the Aiah-. 

iv. 107. His advice to ihe vicloiiou- I’uiks, 17 > 

Julian, lb papal legate, exhorts Lad id .oln hm-j «d Huiilmiv and 
Poland, to breach of laith with the Tuik-* mi. I ■ ' H" d* » ‘ 
and character, !♦>$. t . 

Julms, master-ecm-ial oh the turn,- m the- l'-a-tem e„.|>..... 

a gui.-ial ii.a„.u-.e ol thr l.mhic yonrh' »> A-'-*- >v. < 1 
Jun>pr»dM «, li.in.at., aieuewof. w». I. W ..aIn 

lihilosophv, 20. Aloises oh 129. . 

J:\tui ill.-. liter, hi. military prmiiotmn,' "■ ■> *• Hi- ilevali"" l- 

theeui|.ne, andcha.aoter He Hi, death, M. 

Jnsfoi II .emperor, sucrefsls his uncle Juslrin.i*!. 1 * 

htdiUMour to the amha"sador"ol ilie Avar-, I If*. ^ is.ikh. 

and investiture of Tiberius, as his »uiees,..i. 1»’ 

J.«*.V®/,r,h„.l..i.in the case-I ■ - ; 

extravagant ai-.-i.imt ..I the prugre,, ..1 ( hn- " ll > 

,i„ii of his own t'oiiM'i,ion. ‘iT-- . , , 

.7,w„m. the populai stmJ + -l J", ( -",V.Imiinnanll mvi-l.J 

contest WI th Amhr<»e art hl..J...|. ol Milan, .. I" *. 

the invasion of Maximus, «»th her sou, y» 

JaSl 7X^T i Invert ^“'mby hi. uneit Ju«n,. 

no *° Ma?ri«fTheodora, ill- Pa..ont«e» .he blue taction of ib* 

l,;!:Srs:'S.r. 

»,..*• 
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European foitifieatiuns, 125. TIis Asiatic fortifications, 1 33. lie 
Mippic^ses the schools of Athene 11And the con-ular dignity, 
152 Purchases a peace from the Persians, 1 jfi. 3u7. Undertakes 
to lestore Hilderic king of Carthage, 158. Reduction of Africa, 
18ti. His instructions lor the government of, 187. Ills acquisitions 
in Spain, 203. His deceitful neguciations in Italy. 21U. Weakness 
of his empire, 270. Receives an embassy from the Avars, 2UI. 
And from the Turks, 203. Per si in war, 315. His negoci.itions 
"ith Chosroe*, 3.37. His alliance with the Abysrimans, 343. 
Neglects the Il.ilian war miller Belisarms, 3(52. Settles the go¬ 
vernment of Italy under the Exarch of Ravenna, 308. Disgrace 
and dPaili'of Ikdisarins, 107. His death ami chniacter, 400. 
Comets and calamities in his reign, 412. His Code, Pandects, 
and Institutes, viii. 1. Ills theological charactei and government, 
517. His pei.scenting spirit, 320. His orthodoxy. 324. Died a 
heretic, 528. 

Justinian II.. emperor of Constantinople, ix. 17. 

Juitimun, the son of Geim.inus, his conspiracy, with the empu as 
Sophia, and successes against the Persians, vm. 137, 138. 

Jitienut, his remark* on the crowded state of the inhabitants of 
Koine, v. 288. 

K 

Kkan, import of this title in the northern parts of Asia, iv. 3 j 3. 
v. 212. 

King, the title of, conferred by Constantine the Gnat on his nephew 
Hanmbalianus, iii. 11D. 

Kindred, degrees of, according to the Roman civil law, \m. 7.7. 

Knighthood, how originally confined, and its obligations, m. 57. 

Korun ol Mahomet, at count and character of. ix. 2(»7. 

Korei&h, the tribe of, aeijmie the custody of the Caaba at Meet a, 
ix. 246. Pedigree of Mahomet, 253. They oppose his pi deli¬ 
rious to a prophetic al character, 286. Flight of Mahomet, 288. 
Rattle of Beder 2PP. Battle of Ohud, Sol. Mecca suiiendeied 
lo Mahomet, 307. 

L 

Lahtiium , or slandard of the cioss, in the aimy of Constantine the 
Great, described, iii. 258. 

Luheo , the civilian, his diligence m business and composition, via. 
25, His professional character, 50. 

Lactantius, difficulties in ascertaining the date of his Divine Insti¬ 
tutions in. 238. no/e His flattering prediction of the influence 
of Christianity among mankind, 218. Inculcate* the divine right 
of Constantine to the empiie, 250. 

Lndisluus , king of Hungary and Poland, leads an army against tl\e 
Turks, xii. 157. His breach of faith with them, 158. 

Ladislaus, king ofNnples, harasses Rome during the schism of the 
papacy, xn. 372. 
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t.irtu*, pr«£torian prefect, conspires the death <>f Cummodus, a ml 
confers the empire on Peitmax, i. 15(3, 157. 

Laity, when first distinguished ft urn the chug), u. 'J10. 

LamputUus , a Roman senator, boldly condemns the treaty with A la¬ 
ne the Goth, v. ‘23 S. * 

Lance, Holy, nariative of tlir mitaculous disc o\ cm v of, xt 73. 

Land , how assessed by the Roman empeiois, in k b . I low divided 
by the Barbarians,'vi 3 >3. Allodial, ami Salic, distinguished. 
3.»7. Of Itilv, how partitioned by Tlie.idniic the Ostrogoth, 
vn 17. 

Laodicca, its ancient splendour, i to. 

Lasians, Theodore, establishes an empn*' at Nice, xi. *53. His cha¬ 


rade*, 30*. 

Lusatm, Then hue II. his character, m jI‘2. 

La'iatris,Jauu\ the Greekgraminaiiau, his characlei, \n 1 h*. 

Latin church, occasion of its sepaiatiun tiom tin* Gieek ( hnic h, \i. 
Id'i Con upturn and schism of, \n. 'r2 Re-union ol, with tin 
Gmek chuich, 111, The'.nbsecjueiiH.ii t*k si hism, 11 j 
Lntium , the right of, explained, i 53 
Laura, in monkish lusloiv, explained, vi. '2 > 1. 

Laic, rexiew of the piufcssimi of, under the empemis in 53 
Lam of Rome, leview ol, viu, 1. ’1 hose ol the kings, ■!. Ol the 
twehe tables, 0. Of the people, 11 lHvrci s ol the senate, .md 
edicts (d the pi .etor**, 13 (’niiiUliiUons ol the * mp« ids, Hi. Their 
lescrijUs, H The tli me codes of, ‘J" The hums of, ibid, huccea- 
sum of uni 1 iuuts, -3. Reloi matioii «d, by .lusimian, .33 Abo¬ 
lition and ie\i\al id the jjeiiai law-, ‘'4-. 

1 , 021 . tin tube of, m t'olchos, ar c ount ot, vn. "c2i. 

Le Cun, cliarader of lusecclesiastical hisbuy. vni -00 note. 

Lt g ( /» ics and mliei itances taxed by Augustus, i. -(> > How regulated 
1>\ the R *iri.in law, vm. 7". 

Legion, m the Roman ami) umlei the emperors, described, i. 
(ieiicial distiibunmi of the legions, -7. r l lie ol, reduced by 
(’onstantme the Great, m. t>-2. 

Leo ot Thrace is made empeior of the Kasi, by !>w w-nlet Aspar, 

xi. 1 .1 Was the fust (’hristian potentate ulm was crowued by \ 

lmesl, |Q'2. Coufeis the empire of the \V«-t on Anthemius, l‘». 
Iln aimament against the Vandals m Abn a, P'J Murders Aspai 

and Ins sons, vn 4. . 4 

Leo III, emperor of (’onstaiitmnjdi, i\. ‘2* His edicts agaunt 
images in churches, 1'2K Revolt ot ltdy, Id* - * 

Leo IV., emperor ot (.'oii'dantinoplc^pt. - 
Leo V. emperor of I'oii.umim.pli'. ik. m. 

Len VI., the philosopher, empeior of CoiMint.pie n. ■ e.x- 

liuisiiislie'.ilic power of tln*‘eimie \ l')t . 

Leo, bishop of Koine, hiMli.ua. ter ami emba-v lion, \a eutima.. 

[It to AttiU king of the HI- lute., .ales »,lh l.e.isero. 

" king of the Vandals for cU mn» \ to the city ot Rome, ? ■ “ ' 

ihr council c*t Chalcedoii, x in *•• . . 

Ins nindculo'i* leeoM'i; Ire.in the .K.auli ot n.-s>- 


Leo 


■ [*>[*, 
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si in, ix. 172. Crown* Charlemagne emperor of the. Romans, 
'173. , 

Leo IV., pop'e. Ilia reign, x„ 64,' Founds the leonine city, 06. 

Leo IX., pope, his expedition against the Normans of Apulia, x. 
2f>7. His treaty'with them, 270. 

Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica, one of the restorers of Greek learn¬ 
ing,'*. 157. 

Leo, general of the East, under the emperor Arcadius, his charac¬ 
ter, v. 388. 

Leo Pilatus, first Greek professor at Florence, and in the West, his 
character, xii. 124, 

Leo, the Jew proselyte, history of his family, xii. 313. 

Leonas, the quarstor, his embassy from Constantius to Julian, iv. 21. 

Leonine city at Rome founded, x. 66. 

Leontius is taken from pi ison.and chosen emperorof Constantinople, 
on the deposition of Justinian II., iv. 18. 

Ltovtgi/d, Gothic king of Spain, his character, vi. 206, Revolt and 
death of his son Hermenegild, 21*8. 

Letters, a knowledge of, the test of civilization in a people, i. 352. 

Leu is the Pious, emperor of the Romans, ix. 1 88. 

Li xi is II., emperor of the Romans, ix. 186. His epistle to the Greek 
emperor, Basil I., x. 248. 

Libanius, his account of the private life of the emperor Julian, ir. 
38. And of his divine visions, 77. Applauds the dissimulation 
of Julian, 70,80. His chaiacter, 151. Ills culogium on the 
emperor Valens, 411. 

Libenus, bishop of Rome, is banished by the emperor Constantius, 
for refusing to concur in deposing Athanasius, n. 375. 300 . 

Liberty,\mbhc, the only sure guardians of, against an aspiring prince, 
i. 05. 

Luinius is invested with the purple bv the emperor Galei ius, li. 2uS. 
His alliance with Constantine the Great, 237. Defeats Maximm, 
238. His cruelty. 236. Is defeated by Constantine at Cibalts, 
246. And at Mardia, 247. Peace concluded with Constantine, 
246. Second civil war with Constantine, 255. His humiliation, 
and death, 263. 

-, fate of his son, iii. 111. Concurred with Constantine in pub¬ 
lishing the edict of Milan. 2t4. Violated this engagement by op¬ 
pressing the Christians, 252. Ocilius’s account of his vision, 261. 

Lieutenant, Imperial, his office and rank, i. 10], 

Lightning, superstition of the Romans w ith reference to persons and 
places struck with, li. 97. 

Limigantes, Sarinatian slaves,expel their masters, and usui p possession 
of their country, iii. 126. Extinction of, by Constantius, H)8. 

Literature, revival of, in Italy, xii. 119. Ancient, use and abuse of, 
138. 

Lithuania, its late conversion to Christianity, x. 243. 

Luorius, ( uunt, is defeated and taken captive in Gaul by TheodortC, 
vi. 96. 
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Liutprand, king of the Lombards, attacks the city of Rome, is. 
146. 

. Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, ambassador to Constantinople, cere- 
inmiy of his audience with the emueror, x\ 125. 

Loans, Plato’s doctrine of, in. 31i. Is expounded by St. John the 
Evangelist, 318. Athanasius confesses himself unable to compre¬ 
hend it, 322. Controversies on the eternity of, 328. 

Logothete, Great, his office under the Greek emperor, x. 122. 

Lombardy, ancient, described, i. 33. Conquest of, by Charlemagne, 
J\. 150. 

Lombards, derivation of their name, and review of their hitlni), 
vn. 27 4-. Are employed by the etnpeior Justinian to < herk the 
Gepiil.v, 27ti. Actions of their king Album, via. 117. 'llirv re¬ 
duce the Gepidu.*, 121. They over-nm that part «t Jt.il \ now 
called Lombardy, 126. Extent of their kingdom, l 17. Language 
and manners of the Lombards, 11-S. Government and hm-, 13 \ 
156. 

Longinus, his repiesentation of the (legendary ol In-, age, i. o l. Is 
put to death by Aurelian, ii. 43. 

— - - - is .sent to .supersede Raises, as exarch of Ravenna,' in. I -5 

Reeeues Rosamond, the fugitive queen ot tin* Lombaitk 132 

Lothurre 1.. empciui of the Romans. i\ l u *. 

Louis VII. of trance i> rescued tnun tin in-achcix ol the Gf^-ks 
by Roger, king ol Sicily, x. 3Hi l nderuke* the second crusade, 
xi. lt)5. Hi-* disastrous expedition, 113. 

Louis IX. ol Planer, his uiwides to I In • Holy Land, \i 158. Ills 
d< atli, 1(»7 Procured a valuable Mot L ol icln - fnuu (’oust nili- 


nitph', 278. 

Luc i an, t lie -evenly of his -utire against the heathen m\ timing) . ar- 
iniiincd ioi, i. 1J. 

Liu/an, toiini of the Ea-t, under the empeior Arcadim., his nticl 
tie.nmeiit by the prefect Uulinu-,i. 1 W». 

Lmian, presbytei otJeiusalem, his miraculon.s dr-cox ei\ “file body 
of St Stephen, the first Christian martyr, v. 128 

Liu dun i, governor of Illyricum, is surpused, and kmdlv treated by 
.lull in, i\. 28. Il.s death, 232 

Lucilla, sister of the emperoi Conimodu-, her attuuptto get him as¬ 
sassinated, i. 140, 141. 

Lucius II. and III., popes, then disastrous reigns, xn. 2f>’^ 

Lucnnc lake described, with n» late di-trnilion, v. liTD, --’71 mtf. 

Lucullan villa in Campania, it. iletcnpiioii and hi-tory, n 2d 1 , 

Lupcicalm, the feast nl. described, .mil < annulled l >""‘ ;r,lir U,ri ' ,l, ‘ m 

emperors, vi. l!>7. 

Lupicinutt, the Human governor nf riir.n <■ "pl ,r< ,,H '™ 

emigrantsthere, iv 18.5 Hastily pirnnke- iln m I" hn Cities, M 
Is dele, lied liv them, Sitii. , 

Lmtuil lOtitrilmtion in the Tinman empire, explained, in. it. 

I.uthef, Miutin, Ins cbarai tH, a, a n t.irmer. x. la 1 '. 

Luxury, the only mean-ol .nncumii the unequal ili-tiibutiontl 
property, i s7. 
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Lydians, a formidable German nation, account of. ii. 73. 

Lyons, battle of, between the competitor'* Severus anil Albinuo, i. 

' 102. 

M 

Mavcdonius, the Arian bishop of Constantinople, his contests with 
his competitor Paul, in. 39.3. Fatal consequences on his remov¬ 
ing the body of the emperor Constantine to the church of Sf.Aca- 
cius, 3u\ His j ruel persecutions of the-Cathohcs and Nova- 
tians, .3'iT. His exile, \ ui. 3Hi. 

Macrianus, pKitorian pi a feet under the emperor Valerian, his cha¬ 
racter, i. 436. 

Macrianus, a prince of the Alemanni, his stead\ alliance with the 
emperor Valentiinan, iv. 280. 

his succession to the empire predicted by an African. i. 
222. Accelerates the completion of the prophecy, ibid, Purchases 
a peace with Partlua, 332. 

Madayn, the capital of Persia, sacked by the Saracens, ix. 308. 

Mceonius of Palmyra assassinates his uncle (Jdenathus, ii. 33. 

Mima, its situation, i 37. 

Magi, the worship of, in Persia, relbvmed ,by Artaxer\e«., i. 318. 
Abridgment of the Persian theology, 320. Simplii ity of their 
worship, 322. Ceremonies and moral precepts, 323. Their powei, 
325. 

Magic, severe prosecution of persons for the crime of, at Rome and 
Antioch, iv. 252. 

Mugnentius assumes the empire inGaul.iii. 148. Death of Conrans, 
149. Sends an embassy to Constantius 151. Makes w ai against 
Constantly, li7. Is defeated at tin* battle ufMuisa, 159. Kills 
himself, Ido. 

Mahmud, the Gaznevide, his twelve expeditions into Hindustan, x. 
33 5. His character, 338. 

Mahomet, the Prophet, his embassy to Cliosroes II. king of Persia, 

viii. 220. 

■ -, His genealogy, birth, and education, ix\ 253. His person 

and character, 255. Assumes his prophetical mission, 200. Incul¬ 
cated the unity of God, 262. His reverential mention of Jesus 
Christ, 205. His Koran, 267. His miracles, 270. His precepts, 
273. His hell, and paradise, 279. The best authorities for his 
history, 282. note. Converts his own family, 283. Preaches pub¬ 
licly at Mecca, 285. Escapes from the Koreishites there, 288. Is 
received as prince of Medina, 292. His regal dignity, and sacer¬ 
dotal office, dud. Declares war against Infidels, 295. Battle of 
Beiltr, 2"9. Battle oi Ohud, 1*<U. Subdues the Jews of Arabia, 
302 Submission of Mecca to him, 307. He conquers Arabia, 309. 
JIis -itkiies' and death, 817,31s. His character, 320. His private 
life, 82k IIis wives, 325. His children, 328. His posterity', 316. 
Remaihs mi thp great spread and permanency of his religion, ‘HP. 

Mahomet, the son ofBajazet, hi' leign, xu. 50. 
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Mahomet 11., sultan of the Turks, his thaiurter. xn ia2. IlMmii, 
185. Indications of hi*. Im-tiln intentions .ujain't tin* fim k-, 1 -7. 

Jit* besieges Constantinople, 'Jno. Takes tin.* < m by stmin, l*" , J 
11 i«% cntiy into the citvvi'iu. Makes it Ins tapn.il.'JtS. 11»% death. 
•JM. 

t:sm, by wliat mean-, piupagaled, is. +s 1 Tolenlion 
('hnstianity under. 388. 

Muforian, his histuiy, character, and elevaiion to flu* W «stem cm- 
jiiic, vi. IfiT. Ills epistle to the wenatc, 1 |,,} lbs-.ihiui lavs, 
171. His pieparationsto invade Alric.i, 177. lie llu i destiny- _ 
ed by Ciensern., 181. Ills death, U.*». 

MuLilcrra, Ins character ot the Nniiiiaiis, \. - f »l. 

Maltk Shah, Sultan of the Turks, his piuspi sous m igii. \ • lb* 

foirns the Kiltern calendar, 3M. 11“ death, 307 

Malluis Thtotloius, the great civil hououis to which he at',lined, in. 
54. note. 

Mamalukes, then oiigin and character, xi. Ilhni e*t ddislnui ni 

in Egypt, HH. 

Jhiiiiira" mother of the young emperoi Mexandei St\enis, actons 
legent of the empne, >. '2H. Is put to death with him. '2> < 
Her confeience with Ore." n. u 4l'b 
Marngn, an Aimenian noble, Ins Uisioiy, n I H 
Man, the only animal that can accommodate hini*« li to all ( lima c* r 
i. 341). note. 

Manauium, in the Kuni.ui law, explaim d. mu. VI. 

Munich,mus arc deioted todeath, In tin- edict ot’l heodo.im at: .mist 
liridii-, v .. , 

Manuel Cornu ants, eniperm fit' Cmi-iant im i| di 1 , ix 1" 

the Noniidlis. x. ■317. But tails in tin ‘.cl.im> •>» -uImI'Miil: 
tl.e Western empire, 321. IBs dl-tic..inicnt nt the < rus.nl. is. 

Mao’amakhu, a city of As-yru, ieduce.I .mil lU'tn.yed l.y di. 

most esteemed by the Konnm. ■ 


1 larrclltnus, count of tlie sacred largesses imdei the eiiipeior 1 , ’' ,st 
in Gaul, assists the usuipatmn of Mayiuimi.s m. If • ’ 

bassv to Constantins, lM.Wi hilled in the halt c <> : ; 

.VareJlmu, h,s .evolt... D.dmanu,and. harac " * ■ ISJ J ^ 
empcior Anthemius, and expel, the \ andah fi ' •' 

M*rllZ l *™n Ot the prefect Maxima,, 1 ,„ h. iiimd, r 
of Gabmius kins of the Qi.adi, iv. i'J* 

Mandtus. the centurion, martymI tor ,h M ition. 

JlWto. b.xliop «t Rome, exiled to restore ,,.■*. ( 

M.mrnus, bishop of Apamea ... byru. !•«' In- l.h »> "< >*"•' - 

...-.-i-.. 

Christians, ii. On. 
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Mercian, senator of Constantinople, marries the empress Pulchcria, 
am! is acknowledged emperor, vi. 85. His temperate refusal of 
the demands of Attiia the Hun, 87. 

Muictuiiiipolis, the city of, taken by the Goths, i. 398. 

Maicnmcmti aie subdued and punished by Marcus Antoninus, i. 
381. Alliance made with, by the emperor Gallicnus, 420. 

Marcus elected bishop of the Nazafenes, ii. 279. 

Manila, battle of, between Constantine the Great and Licinius, ii. 
247. 

Marcus, battle of, betw een Diocletian and Carinus, ii. HO. 

Mai i;hs, bishop of, betrays his episcopal city into the hands of the 
Huns, vi. 51. 

Maria, daughter of Eud.cmon of Carthage, her remarkable adven¬ 
tures, vi, 31. 

Mariana, his account of the misfortunes of Spain, by an irruption 
of the barbarous nations, y. 352. 

Mm mus, a subaltern officer, chosen emperor by the legions of 
M.csia, i, 385, 

Manus the armourer, a candidate for the purple among the compe¬ 
titors against Galltenus, his character, i. 44ti. 

Math, bishop of Arethusa, is cruelly treated hv the emperor Julian, 
tv. llli. 

Maimna, engagement there lx tween the emperor Julian and Sapor 
king of Persia, iv. lot. 

Mammies of the East, character and history of, viii. 354. 

Marmia, a Roman prostitute, the mother, grandmother, and great- 
gr.indiinithei, of three popes, ix. 1<>8. 

Muirtuffr, regulations of, by the Roman laws, viii. 57. Of Roman 
citizens wttli strangers, ptosci’ibed by their jurisprudence, 120. 

Martel, Chai/cs.An ke of the Franks, his character, x. 23. His politic 
conduct on the Saracen invasion of France, 2 k 25- Defeats the 
Satacens, 20. Why he was consigned over to hell flames by the 
clergy, 27. 

Martin, bi-hop of Tours, destroys the idols and Pagan temples in 
Gaul, v. 100. His monkish institutions there, vi. 245. 

Martina marries her uncle, the emperor Heraclius, ix. P. Endea¬ 
vours to share the Imperial dignity with her sons, 10. Her fate, 12. 

Martimanus receives the title of Caesar from the emperor Licinius, 
it. 201. 

Martyu, primitive, an intptiry into the true history of, ii. 381. The 
several inducements to martyrdom, 455. Three methods of escap¬ 
ing it, HO. Marks by which learned Catholics distinguish the re¬ 
lics of the marl v r.s, 4 27. note. The worship of, and their relics, in¬ 
troduced, v. 123 

Mary.Virgin, her immaculate conception, borrowed from the Koran, 
IX. 200. 

Muscuzd, the persecuted brother of Gildo the Moor, takes refuge in 
the Imperial court of Iiutioiiu>, v. 106 . Is intrusted with tfnnps 
>o reduce Gildo, 107. Defeats hint, 171). His suspicious death, 172. 



gen era i. index. 

Mastrr nl the offices, undei Contain me theCrcat, his functions,m 7c. 
Mutt ;i n?/,v, hie revolt and conspirais against the entperorCoininudu':, 

i. m. 

Utittheu:, St., his gospel originally composed in Ilcbicw, n. 357. 
vote. mi. 2li3. note. 

Muurire. his birth, character, and promotion to the Eastern t uipiir, 
vm. 1 til. Restores C.hosrues II. king of Persia, lb!J. Ills ear 
against the Avals', '20(1. Mate of his armies, 2i>». His abdna- 
tiou and death, 2oy, 210. 

Mrair.taiua. ancient, its situation and extent, i. fl ('hat.n'tcr of 
the native Moms of, vi. 1.5, 

Minna ms, the son of Maxtmian, declared tiiiperin .it Itmne, n 2m'. 
His tvratinv ill Italvand Africa, 218. Phe military tnire lie hid 
to npjmse ('unsmntinc.221. His defeat and death, 232. His p... 
fide iiiiinaiuty to the Christians, 4HI. 

Maumlan, associate in the empire with Diocletian, hi- ih.n ji tri, n. 
115. Triiiinphs with Diocletian. 156. Hold, his mini al Milan, 
15s. Abdicates the empire along with Dnn leti,in. :TI lie re¬ 
sumes the purple, 2tKl. Reduces Secerns, and put, him to death, 

202. His second resignation, and unfortunate tttil. Jio 212. His 

aversion to the Christians accounted tor, 40". 

Maximihanus, the Afncan, aChrisli.ui mailji. n. H>1 
Muximiii, hts birth, furtune, ami cloatimt to the ctupiie ol home, i. 

273. Why deemed apersectitor id the Christians, 4 ■'>- 
Maximal is declared Osar, oil the abdication ol Dior .•tiao, it. ifiO 
obtains (be rauk of Augustus from Oalcniis, 2iih lie dcleal and 
death, 23b, 239. Renewed the persecution id the > hi Mian, atti l 
llie toleration granted by (falcrnis, IK". 

Minimal, the cruel minister ot the emperor \ale.itiniaii. ptmnotid 

to the pu fectnre ofGaul, iv. 2>B. . , , 

.Minimal, hts embassy hum Theodosius theToungci, to Att.la kmg 

of the Huns, vi. 08. , , . 

Manmus and Balbinus elected joint emperors by the senate, mi the 

deaths of tht two Gordians, i. 290. . 

* 

into the KlctiMiiian mysterie*. iv. <*». ls ” ul . 

Constantinople by hts Imperial pu|>tl/»2. lstoiruptc >> m 

i, the Perstan general, ungratefully treated by Cbosroes. 
vii. 3>'l. , . ,, The Ca.ilu nr iiinple 

,3/e, c«, its Situation and desciiption.ta .- . “ ( 
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of, surrendered lo Mahomet, 3o7, Is pillaged by Abu Taliei, 
x. 77, 

Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on his flight from Mecca, i*. 

opt). 

Mrjalata, the festival of, atBoine, described, i. 145. note. 

JIeletiu.ni>, an Egyptian sect, persecuted by Athanasius, ill. 500. 

Melitcnc, battle of, between the Eistern emperor Tiberius and Chos- 
loes king ofPeiMii, viii. 170. 

Jlelu, citizen of Ban, invites the Normans into Italy, x. 258. 

.1 tenpins, its situation and reduction bv the Saracens, ix. 420. 

Mero\ nn’ian kings of the franks in Gaul, origin of, vi. 68. ■ Then 
domain and benefices, 350, 

Men an, caliph of the Saracens, and the last of the house of Om- 
Iui \ ah. Ins defeat and death, x. 31, 32. 

Mesopotamia, invasion of, by the emperor .1 ulian, iv. 162. Described 
by Xenophon, 10", 164. 

Mrssala, Valerius, the first prsefect of Rome, his high character, iii. 
46. Hute. 

Messiah, under what character he was expected by the Jew s, ii. 275. 
His birth-day, how fixed by the Romans, iv. 22. note. 

Metals and money, their operation m improving the human mind, 
i. 750. 

Mrte/lus Numid icus, the ceiism, lies im ective against women, i. 211. 
note. 

Melius I-’aleonius, Ins artful speech to the emperor Tacitus in the 
senate on Inselci lion, n. Cl 

Metrophanes of Cyzicus, is made patriarch of Cunstantinople, xii. 
147 

Metz, cruel treatment of, by Attila king of the Ifun-, vi. 103. 

Michael i., Rhaugahe, emperor of Constantinople, ix. .55. 

Michael lb, the btanimerer, emperor of Constantinople, ix. 4(>. 

Michael III., emperor of Constantinople, ix. 45. Is defeated bv the 
Paiilieians, x, I7!i. 

Micltuel IV(he Paplilagonian, emperor of Constantinople, ix. 71. 

Michael V.. Calapli.'Ues, emperor of Constantinople, ix. 72. 

Michael VI., Stiatioticus, emperor of Constantinople, ix. 73. 

Michael VII., Pai apinnees, emperor of Constantinople, ix.78. 

Milan, how the Imperial court of the Western empire came to he 
tratisferied fiom Rome to that city, u. 158. 

--, tainous edict of Constantine the Great in favour of the f'hiii- 

lians, published there, in. 244. 

-, St. Ambrose elected archbishop of that city,v. .37. Tumults 

occasioned by his refusing a church for the. Arian worship of the 
empress Justina and hei sun, 40. 

-, revolt of, to Justinian, vii. 242, 243. Is taken and destroyed 

by ihe Burgundians, 250. 

— ; —, is again destroyed by Frederic I., ix. 207. 

Mtlitan/ force, its strength and efficacy dependant on a due propor¬ 
tion to the number of the people, i. 167. 



ii E N I. K A I. IN DKX. 

Military officers of the Roman ernpue a* tin* time of CVnstanune th#* 
Great, a review of, m i(» 

* Millennium , the doctrine of, explained, n. SOI. 

Mingreiiu. See CMiqi, 

Minority, two distinctions of, in the Roman law. v 15 V n»ir 
Miracles, those of Clni^t and his apostles, escaped the uutuc oI the 
heathen philosophers and historians, 11 . *57S.ST'h Au mint of those 
wi ought by the body of St. Stephen, v. \'2' i 
Mn urn hits poucis of the primitive church, an impel > into, ii 3(i'i 
Mi*t/kcui, chief rnmistci and falher-m-htw of tin* tlnn! t.innlian, 
his character, i. ’107. 

Misopoirun of the emperor Julian, mi what m ca-.on w.itu-n. it I 5 n. 
Missonum, or great golden dish of Adolphus Km# of tin* \ wgotlis, 
history of, v. 3Vi. 

Moirxtiftih , assumes the title of caliph, and m.d.c \,.,r ng unst All, 
ix. S’J’s. Ills cliaraclei and reign, *511. La> fc ’•K’S' ,{| ( mi-tami- 
nop'e. x. 3. 

Modai . prince of the Amali, seduced by the » mpeini lheod» ous, 
turns his arms against hk«owu country men, iv. I3j 
Moguls, primitive, then method of fiealing then < ompieicd 1 m lines, 
vi. 54 . Reign and conquests of /mgi-% M. 1°- * ompiestsol his 
successor, 413. Sec Tauter lane 
Moeuntiai.um, the city of, Miiprmnl hv tin* Alemnnni. w 
MoLawLus the Egyptian, Ins tieatv with the Saia.-u \mion, ix. 

Monarch defined, i. «5. lleiedtUiv. rnliculons in llirniy. Out sa¬ 
lutary "in f.ict. Tin* j-cc ulifii i l-ji-fisiil um-li} ami ol 

it,mastic institutions. tlic seeds ot, snavn •>) ,I|L ‘ I 1 ' 1 1 •» .siij,,-. 

ii 305 Origin, nrogtcss, and (orisenuences of, vi 2 ’*’• 

; he stamlajd and computation of, undo,- Cunsi.mtme the 
(IiMat, and his succe-sors, m. 8 * 1 . note , 

Monks have embellished the suffenngsof the pi mntive martv.-s . 

(ktion-, ii. +'-3. ,,,,,4 ] tv Iliitilius, in-. 

— character of, bv Eunapius, >“■ 

tliarauer » r mt | Ils ,rv m iiiAms 

Origm and hntory ot, 11 . halniaiior,.. 

U-tM a VS Their obedience, *2'0. Itieiiuus 

iii'' This, diet 254. Then manual Lb.">■ ^ 

■2f,H Then solitude, 2 t)(). Then devotion jmd M ■ 

division into the classes of Wife ami ; , , (l) 

_suppression of, at Constant,nople, in » l • 

Mo»a P l^> of the East, history ot the sect uf, 

ManolMile controversy, .ccomt *••>-^ of thu Ho- 

^°' ! 'Tmmre i s'ln"'’^^ mini. that the ueg.ecs oftieedon,...» 

- lht Ka ' 1 - 

ill. 176. Is put to death theie. ‘ ■ ■ 
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Moors ill Buibary, their miserable poverty, vii. 190. Then invasion 
ol the Roman province punished bj Solumon the Eunuc h, 203. 

stored is reduced by the Tuiks, xii. 248. 

Morosmi, Thomas, elected patriarch of Constantinople by the Vene¬ 
tians, xi. 240. 

Mosetlama, an Arabian chief, endeavours to rival Mahomet ill his 
prophetical character, ix, 350. 

Mourn, the doctnne of the immortality of the soul not inculcated nr 
his law, n. 2 "I. His sanguinary la vis compared with those ot 
Mahomet, ix. 2 '5. 

Mosheim, character ot hi, sunk Dc rebus Christ turns ante Cumtanti- 
num, vin. 200. note. 

Moslemult. the Saracen, besieges Constantinople, x. 10. 

Mutassem, the last caliph of the Saracens, his wars with the Greek 
emperor Theopinlns, x.07. Is killed hv the Moguls, xi. +18. 

Momma fie, iisiu [is the Greek empire, and destroys Isaac An gel us, 
nml Ins.son Alexin,, xi. 225. Isdriveu from Constantinople by the 
Latins, 230. His death, 252. 

Mi.usa, the son of Bajazet, invested with the kingdom of Anatolia, 
In Tamerlane, xn. 31. His reign, 40. 

Molar abet, ni the history of Spain, explained, ix, 497. 

Muntupal cities, their advantages, i. 5R. 

Muraturi, his literary character, xn. 334. note. 

Muisii. battle of, between the emperor Conslantius, and the umii- 
per fll.iginmius, iii. 159. 

Musa tire Sur.u en, Ills conejuest of Spain, ix. 478. His disgrace, 483. 
Hi, death, 4.30. 

Mu..toplm, the supposed son of Bajazet, his story, xn. 47. 

Mnta, battle of, between the forces of the emperor Heraclius and 
those of Mahomet, ix. 313. 

Mj/utlotuus, river, the course of, stopped by Sapor king of 1’ersu, at 
the siege ot Nisi biz. 111 . 144. 


N 

Narbonne is besieged by Tlieodoric, and relieved by count Litoi ms, 

vi. 95, 

A lacoraean, the Persian general, his defeat by the Romans, and cruel 
fate, vii. 335. 

Naissus, battle of, between the emperor Claudius and the Goths, ii. 
12 

Naples is besieged and taken by Belisarius, vii. 218 Exient of the 
duchy of, under the Exarchs of Ravenna, viii. 140. 

Nurses, his embassy from Sapor kmgof Persia to the empeior C'on- 
stantius, m. 201. 

Narses, king of Persia, prevails over the pretensions of hisbrothei 
Horinuz, and expels Tindutes king of Armenia, ii. 243. Otei- 
thiows Galerius, 144. Is surprised and routed by Gnlenus, HI. 
Articlesol peace between him and llie Romans, 153. 
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Nurses, the Pei sian gener il of the einpemr Maui ice, i earnest lull- 
mo II. king of Persia, vni. ls>>. Ills levolt a gainst Plmcas, and 
cuu-l (it uh, '210. 

Xu> via, the Eunuch, Ins military promotion, and dissention w uh Be- 
lisamis, mi 21-7. ’His ch.ii.it tvr and expedition to li.tly. *»<>!- 
K.itllo <d Tagina, 38 j. Takes Rome, 3bS. Reduces anil kilU 
Teus, the last kmtt of the Goths, 301. Defeat the I’l.iuU and 
Alemamu, 31)5 ' Governs Italy m the capacity nl H.xari h, ws. 
Ilis disgrace, and death, vni. ]2!•. 

Xaulxbatus, a chief ol the Hciuli, enteis into the Roman m-oi.t, 
and is nrade consul, i. 431. 

Xa< y of the Roman empire described, i 2 * # * 

Nuzaieue chuich at Jeiusalem, account ol, n 'J77. 

Nazartus, the Pagan oratoi, his account ul mu n ulou, appeal .mm 
ill the sky in fa rum <-f Constantine the GnmI, m 2 *t 
NcbriJius, pra torian pia fect in Gaul, la maimed md s.ipeiscled, by 
his iiidisc'K et opposition to the Hoops of .lulian, n .'1 
Aqrjora tit Africa, evidences of then intellectual mlerionu to the 
lot of mankind, iv. 311. 

Nectar jus is chosen archbishop of Constantinople, 30. 
bennius* his account of the arrival of the Saxons in Riitum, Uillr.uir 
ftom that ufCildas, Bede, and Witikind, \i. 331. nm,. 

Xepos, Julius, is made empeior ol the West by Leo the Great. vi. 
2111. 

Ncpntiau, a« count of his tcvnli in Italy, m. B*2 

Nero peisccutes the Christians as the im emlianes of Rome, u W* 

AVitU, emperor, his eh.uacter, and prudent adoption ol r li.ij in, i 


Nestonus, archbishop of Constantinople, bis iliaiaetn, vm. -hi Hi' 
heresy concerning the incarnation. 21 j Hi* dispute with ( Mil ol 
•\lexandria, 230. Is condeimied, ami degraded Irom In ^ i*p.*j •»- 
ml dignity, hv the council of Ephe'Us, 2"1 Is exiled, 2 >< I its 
lie His opinions still retained m Pcisia. 33d. Vvuorn 

... 

AvTbecome"ibrcrpitai residence of .-ulun Sulmi.m. n "-rs 

- U*~n ... 

sl 'it pt ™^o r 2 of - Co. 1 stant» 1 o 1 ,l t ., ■>" 

A’,c^Aor«flXButoaia(ei. emperor of Co.Btai.t...ople, .*■ a" V> “ 
of the emperor Leo the philosopher, iv J.. 
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SiJtulas V., pope, his character, xii. 13k I low interested in the 
fall of Constantinople, 200. 

A hcomedia, the court of Diocletian held there, and the city embel¬ 
lished by him, ii. 159. The church of, demolished by Diocletian, 
467. His palace fired, 472. 

Sicopolis, battle of, between sultan Bajazet, and Sigismond king of 
Hungary, xi. 450* ^ - ' 

A 'ika, the sedition of, at Constantinople, vii. 84. 

Smneh, battle of, between the emperor Heraelius, and the Per¬ 
sians vin. 248. 

A r tsibis, the city of, described, and its obstinate defence against the 
* Persians, iii. 1 +2. Is yielded to Sapor by treaty, iv. 21 1 . 

Steam, the Persian vizu, Ins illustrious character, anil unhappy fate, 
x. ‘Mtl. 

A 'oah, In*, ark very convenient for resolving the difficulties of Mo¬ 
saic antiquarians, i. 350. 

A 'obilissiiuus. ii title invented by Constantine the Gieat to distin¬ 
guish Ins nephew Hanmbalianus, iii. 110 . 

A 'oritum described, i. 5t». 

Sormaus , their settlement in the province of Normandy in France, 
x. 2 >7 Their introduction to Italy, 258. They serve in Sicily, 
261. They conquer Apulia. 2(>2. Their character, 204. Their 
ticat\ with the pope, 2tiM. 

A 'ouuiiins aie exempted bv Constantine the Gieat, in a particular 
edict, fiom the geneial penalties of heiesy, m. ‘{OH. Aie cruelly 
per*ec tiled by M.icedoiuus bidiop of Constantinople, 'J07. 

A ’tt.eh of Jii'-tiuian, how formed, and their character, vm. 40. 

Soutuldin, sultan, his exalted chaiactci. xi. 122. 

Subia, conversion of, toCliiistiunity, vin. 308. 

Sumerian, the ton of Cams, succeeds his father ill the empire, in 
conjunction with ins brother CarmuN, ii. 07. 

Sum id in, its extent at difleient a-rasof the Homan history, i 41. 

O 

Oasis, in the deserts ofLybia, described, v. 382. note. Thtee places 
undei this name pointed out, viii. 2&8. note. 

Obedience, passive, themy and practice of the Christian doctnne ol, 
ni. 248. 

Obelisks, Egyptian, the purpose of their erection, iii. 104. 

Oblations to the cjiuicli, on gin of, ii. 341. 

Obligations, human, the sources of, viii.* 82. Laws of the Romans 
respecting, 83. 

Odenatbns, the Palinviene, his successful opposition lo $apoi king 
of Persia, i. 440. Is amounted in the empire by Gallienus, 44 !V. 
Chaiacter and fate of his qoren Zenobia, n. 32. 

Odm, the long reign of his family in Sweden, i. 302. note." His 
histoiy, 3ytT. 
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OJoacrr the first Barbarian kmt» nl' I mh.si. ‘22 k His iIi.u.m ter 
ami icign, 202. Resigns all tin- Human conquer beiond ihe 
Alps to Euric king of the Visigoths, 308, Is reduced and killed 
by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, vn. 13. 

Ohiid, battle of, between Mahomet and Abu Sophian piince of 
Mecca, ix. 301. 

•*0/ga, princess of Ruvut, her baptism, x. 239. 

Okie, its mtioductidn into the Western world, i. * ». 

Olybmi'i i.s raised to the Western empire by < ount Uu irm i vi. 21 1 

Olt/mpu u.inics compared with the lournameius ul tin tlnili-. \i 3i. 

Oli/mpnnlorus , his account of the magnificent v nf the < n\ <d Koine, 
v. 2 i> 2 . Ilis ai count of the mairiage of Adulphu- kin: id ihc * 
Visigoths with the princess Placidia, Vi k 

Oli/mpiux, favourite of the emperor Humum*, alaniis lieu uilh nii- 
i'.n mu able Mispicimi*. of the designs of Stiliilm, v 2 !•> Cause-* 
Stiln ho to be pul to di at I), 24-2. Ilis disgrai <■, and ig.mmininiis 


death, J'W. 

Omui, caliph of the Saracens, ix. 332. Ills cluractei, 3 His 
journey to Jerusalem, 412. 

Urim/ya/t, elevation of the house of, to the olhi c ot caliph of the 
Suaimis, ix. 1)41. Why not the objects of public f.iumi, \ 2S 
Destruction of, 31. 

Orurlc'i, Heathen, .ue -deuced by ruiisMiitiiietlier.il n, in 

Onfiun, emir of the Ottomans, hi- ihsu. xi V‘i*■. Mann - the 
duughtei of the Greek empeioi Caniacu/.iMie. 4lu 

UiJuiuUoii nl the clergy m the e.uly ages oi the • huic h.aii an ount 
ot, m. 2V7, , 

Orc'AftM i- -cut ambassador limn AitiD king «d the linns, tni Hie » »»- 
peror Theodosius the Younger, vi <»3. lb- hi-imv and piuino- 
tion under the Western emperois, 221. Hi- son Augn-iuln-, the 
last emperm of the West, 222. 

OnMcs, put-tor oi Egypt, is moulted hy a moiiki-h mob in Aks.m- 


dna, a in. 2St). 

U, i«ai declares .lie number of pniruf.ee martyrs to be v. r > .... mo - 
tie, able, rr, +'77. His conference a ill, lire ■ tunic o Mam"" 
44..,. His memory persecuted by tile emperor Ju-mn or amt Ins 

ttrfrmwbes'reged'by Attilakinguf thcHuns. and icl" ml In I tm, 
brshopTcm.ll.va, Iris yrcat irrflaerree rvr'b Cm-^ntme tl^ 

Groat nr -iM. Prevails on Constant,ne to ratity • u "5 

•creed JV7. Is with difficulty prevailed on to concur m dtps g 

» X.T. “ 3 o,i». a. -I";,;,,’", 

Caledonia bv the emperor hem"'. ■ ■ 
puteiHvith a Christian nnssionan. n. Id note. 

Ililiit, the port ot, rlesei died. v. i">- 
Uikmun. e.diph ot tin *•» '<■"'• 

VOL. Ml. * K 
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Oihnmn, the father of the Ottomans, hi- leign, xi. 432. 

Ot/in i., kini; of Germany, restores ami appropriate- the We-tein 
.liiptic, ix. lyo. Claims by treaty the nomination ot the pope 
of Rome, ltnj. Defeats the Turks, x. 216. 

Vtho II. deposes pope John XII. and chastises his party at Rome, 
ix. 202. 

Otho, bishop of Frisingen, his character as an historian, xii. 2ti0. 
note. : „ • * * 

Ottomans, origin and history of, tt. 4SJ. They obtain an establish¬ 
ment in Europe, 443. 

Ou'd is banished to the banks of the Danube, iii. 121. 

Oxyrinchus, in Egypt, monkish piety of.that city, vi. 243. 


P 

\ 

i. 

Pacatus, Ins encomium on the emperor Theodosius the Gicat, v. .58. 

Ptrderasty, how punished by the Scatmian law, viii. 100. By Jus¬ 
tinian, 102. 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of the term, rii. 410. not?. 

Paganism, the ruin of, suspended by the divisions among the Chris¬ 
tians, in. 4> 10. Theological system of the emperor Julian, iv. 72 

-, general leview of the ecclesiastical establishment and 

jurisdiction of, before it was subverted by Christianity, v. o£. Is 
renounced by the Roman senate, 100. The pagan sacrifices pro¬ 
hibited, 103. The temples demolished, 105. The min of, de¬ 
plored by the sophists, 123. Pagan ceremonies reined in 
Christian chuiches, 133. 

Pnltrologus, Consiantine, Creek emperor, his reign, xii. 175. Is 
killed in the storm of Constantinople by the Turks, 230. 

Pahrologm, John, emperor of Constantinople, xi. 372. Mairies 
the daughter of John Cantacuzene, 382. Takes up arms against 
Cantacuzene, and is reduced to flight, 33.5. His restoration, 
380. Discord between him and his sons, 4.54. His treaty with 
pope Innocent VI., xii. 72. His visit to pope Urban V, at 
Rome, 71. 

Palanlogus , John II, Greek emperor, his zeal, xii. 90. His toyage 
to Italy, 9,5. 

Pa/aologus , M.tnuel, associated with his father John, in the Greek 
empire, xi. 454. Tribute exacted from him by sultan Bajazet, 
457. His treaties with Solima,n and Mahomet, the sons of Baja¬ 
zet YL, xii. 54. His visits to the courts of Europe, 77. Private 
motives of his Enropeau negotiations explained, 88. His 
death, &9. 

PaiccoldgtL8 t Michael, emperor of Nice, his brief replies to the ne¬ 
gotiations of Baldwin II., empenor of Constantinople/xi. 283. 
His family and character, 315. His elevation to the throne, 318. 
His return to Constantinople, 324. Blinds and banishes his 
young associate, John Lascar is, 325. He is excommunicated by 
# the patriarch Arsenius, .327. Associates his son Andronicus in 
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theimpiir, :>•?0. His union with tin* Latin dlurch, S ! 1. liisti- 
g itcs tin- i r volt of Sicily, 342. 

Palatines and INinlercrs, origin and nature ol these distinctions m 
the Roman, troops, in. 00. 

Pain nut taken hy Jtelisarius by stratagem, vii. 212. 

Palestine, a character of, i. 3'*, 

Palladium of Rume, desciibcd, v. R3. note.. 

Paliadius, the notary, sent by Valeutmian to Africa to inquire into 
the government of count Romania, connives with him hi oppress¬ 
ing the piuviiHc, iv. 302. 

Palmyra* description of, .uul its destruction by the emperor Aure- 
liiiu, n. 30. 

Pttmrtius was the first teacher of the Stoic philosophy ai Rome, 
riu. 2*b note. 

Pandect* of Justinian, how burned, vm. 3T. 

Panhi/]H‘r$ebu*tus , mipoit of that title in the hrrcl empire, x. 
120 . 

Ptuntmt/a. described, i. 36. 

Pantheon at Rome, bv whom erected, i. 71. note. L «unveiled 
into a t’hi isi laii (lunch, v. 107. 


Pantomimes, Roman, deuenbed. v. 

Paper, where and when the manuhuture ol, w.t, hr-r iouml <<ul. 

ix. 37'J. . . 

Papintun, the celebrated law ver, irtnli.il l*r i ,.n i.m j.i .i-lti i, l>\ the 
empeitii Stieius, i.-jni. Hm ilt.illi, 217. 

Pupirws. t’aiiJ-.. it.iMim tor conclu.limf tli.it lie cmild imt I"' "o' 
Iiiuln .1 lit till Jtr, Puptnunum. vm. ... /utfe. 
runiin. proportion their number bmc to tint ot tin- 11”''- 1 ,m ’ ■ 
Kimlauil. Ill llu- bcginmiiR ol the last euitmt, m. ■'* , 

Para, I. 111 R nf Armenia, his hirtory, iv. SI*. 1' 11 ■" 
killed bv tbe Kumaiii, . 

1'uruMntii of Alrxamlna, account ol. vni. »*>“• 

Paradise, Maht'nier.s, desuihed, ix. -Si. . , 

Pans, .losti i|.lion of that city, iimler the R»«inni<m " 

111 . J3'|. Situation ut hispalace,ir. 10. «•*'<- . 

Parthia, subdued by Aitaxeixe» Wing of 1 

siuution nf s-.vi nininit similar to il.e- touiUl ^^eif I 

iW. Kciapmdat.on of the »nr « lth . 1 ‘™ , "'' l f., |>7 
Punch 111 11.. |ii.po. Ills noilblesonie pontificate, M • ■ ^ 

Pastoral maiinei.s, mui'h better adapted o 

than to pcacelul innocence, iv. 342. , . 5J Sm res- 

Paternal author, ty, extent of. by the Homan la«s. >»t, 

sire limitations nf, a... , y c i aV0 | 1 , a n, and 

Pat,as. exttaordmary delnerance ol. Irom the set. 

Saracens, X. 111*. , . , eoublie, ami uniter »be 

Putriciuus,'ihe order ot, under t | 1( .’ (; , ec k empire, their 

emperors, compared, m. 

i ink explained, ix. OS- ,i,rivatiim of his oame.fi. -"SB. 

"utrtek. the tutelar sa.nt of Ireland, derivatu 


: K 2' 


noic. 
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Pax hi, m.i^acie of the f'liYinK of StiJu ho their, by the nisi tori', 
off Mv mpius, \. 2 to Is taken by Alboin king id tlie* Lombardy, 
who iixr.s his icskIimicu thtre, yin. US. 

Paul of S.iinosara, bishop of Antioch. Ins. cliamctn and history, 
li. 434. 

Paul, archbishop of Constantinople, bis fatal contest with his com¬ 
petitor Macedonia, iii. 393. 

Paula , a Homan widow, her illustrious descent, v. 257. Was 
owner of the city of Nicopolis, 263. Her monastic zeal, 
vi. 248. » 

Paulicians, origin and character of, x. 108. Are persecuted b\ the 
Greek emperors, 175. They revolt, 177. They are reduced, 
and transplanted to Thrace, 181. Their present slam, 18 4. 

Paulina, wife of the tyrant Maximal, softens his ferocity by gentle 
counsels, i. 280. note. 

Paulinas, master of the offices to Theodosius the Younger, li i - < rime, 
and execution, v. 424. 

Pun l in us, bishop of Nola, his history, v. 32f>. 

Paulinas, patriarch of Aquilci.i, flies from the Lombards with his 
treasuie, into the island of Grado, Till. 127. 

Persians, the party of, among the Homan civilians, explained, 
vin. 32. 

Pekin, the city of, taken by Zineis the Mogul enipeioi, xi. 10 '). 

Pelagian contioveisy agitated by the Latin clergy, v. 22(i. And 
in Hnt.iiii, 3<>P. 

Pella, the chuitli of the Nazarenes seltleil theie, on the destruction 
ol Jerusalem, li. 278. 

Peloponnesus, slate of, undei the Greek empiie, x. 103. Maiiufae* 
tui es, 181. 

Penul law sol Home, the abolition and revival of, \ni. Of. 

Pcmhupon, Ins office and power in Britain, v. 300. 

Pendent mis, of the Greek and Latin churches, history of, xi. Id. 

Pepin, king of France, assists the pope of Rome against tlit* Loni- 
baids, ix. 14S. Receives the title of king by papal sanction, 1 >2. 
Grants the exarchate to the pope, 156. 

Pepin, John, count of Minorbino, reduces the tribune Hniizi, 
and lestores aii&tocracv and church government at Rohm-, 
xii. 355. 

Pepper , its high estimation and price at Rome, v. 2‘).*>. note. 

Ptrennis , minister of the emperor Commodus, his great exaltation 
and downfal, 143. 

Pcnsabor. a city of Assyria, reduced and burned by the emperor 
Julian, iv. 170. 

Perozes, king of Persia, his fatal expedition against the Nepthaliti s, 
vii. 136. ^ 

Peisecutions, ten, of the pi unitive Christians, a review of, it. 443. 

Perseus, amount of the treasures taken from that prince, i. 250. 

Persia, the monarchy of, restored by Artaxerxes, i. 318. The ich- 
gion of the Magi icformed, ibid. Abridgment of the Persian 
theology, 320 Simplicity of their woiship, 322. Ceremonies 
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*M I linn .l( JM etl'pts, J'j'l. hviM\ oliuM Hindi of WOlship | l I 
i) 1 1 >il**il nut lhat i.f/.iUM-tri, I‘\t< ni uni population cl 

umnliy , Its mililary powei, 'i+'J A< count cl tin and) 

elite given by the cjnperor r.uiis to tin .Hnki'Sidoi- ot \ silanes, 
n. ''I. Tlie tin one ot, disputed by the hiuihei-. Nai-e-* and Ibn- 
111112 , 113. Valerius defeated by tin* Peinans, 141. N.ii>n 
nvci thrown in his turn by Galeuus, iW. Articles of peace 
agreed on hetweeta the Persians and the Romans, 153. 

Pasui, wm between Sapor, kuu* of, and the emperm Onsuiiims, 
in. no. Batik* of Smgara. 1 in. Sapoi invades Mesopotamia, 
•J04 The Pcisian imituries invaded by ilm rmp» rur Julim, 

- iv. 101. Passage of the Tigris, 1SO. .lull in Imaged in In- 
ictieit, P'+. Tieaty of peace between Sapoi ami tin* empmn 
,I<ulan, 2(>[t. Reduction of Armenia, and death <>1 Sip.i.'il k 
•;i\ 

-, the silk trade, lm\v (allied on fiom (’luri.i tlnungii IVrsi i 

Ini the supply ol tin* Roman empile, vu •>! Death ol Prio e> 
in .in expedition against the white linns, ltd. Ib*'nu ol the 
veu>ns ot ('.ib.ules, and Ins son (Miasmcs. - »*• An:n, hy d, alii t 
the de.itli of I’ljosroes 1I„ Vlii. ‘1 » I !•« t h m.i-Ih .il liMoiv d 


«riil thnun 


33‘*. . , 

-, invasion of, by the caliph Almbekei. i\ '.M 1* 1,1,1 1,1 

3lii. Sack’ of <'te-ipli.m, Tt*. -1 ..I l-\ 'lie 

S,u m ens, 372. Tl.c iM.mi.ui lul'H"'" ■> ^ ' 

,.„ 1 , M3. The |) 0 «i-r of tin- At .ill- "iislied In ,1 > 1,,M > 11 
I hr Him ni.-., x. Hi. e.isi,. siil..ln.-.l In tin-’I i"!--. 'C 
_, l umjiiesi ot, liy llie M...HU1-, m. H". I" 

I'cil.mn, hi' chataeter, ami cxaltaii.mtii the lui|" 

i. 1 j7. His tunciul and apotheosis, 1 st , 

IVn fwiiiin TSmer, L'HVI'IIIIII assume' dm l"‘i" 

mi Ihe death i.fLViluux. i ITS. 

1',lu.iu-. chai.ictei "I Ins Danuta lhr • -o. '" - " 

... „iih.-K.isi.'i.i.TM|Hi..i . ; 

men ,,l the citizen, .,1 Aznmiiimmi. ..ml . 

iVto'i!cz.. uf UiissM, Ins cunduct low.'ids 1“’ . . K '' 

wilh lh.it -I Cm,slant,lie the Great, iii. n. 

1‘etci v 1 Aiuum*. assumes the kingdom “l • •, . 

;C, Huil,elm„ew. Ins inn ..I'-eoveiy ol the IW> ' • 

xi. 7'i. Ills strange death. , ,„ lS 

/>«,;■ ofl.’ouitetiny, eni[ieim ul Cmn-tan tm'l' ■ 7 m( . r t |„. H„K 

Fern ,lie III-..lilt. Ills tharacui am ~ ' ( . .. , A 

Hand In.ill the infidels, xi. i. '■< 

Failure of his zeal, 72. .|, l, t ,i. iif .1 >n 

Petra, the cii\ "f. 'alien h> lllt 1 L ' ‘ 

the 11,.mans, 331. Is ilea,-dished, M3.^ ^ ( (| Vll , nml ,„ Vl 

‘Petrdnh, his studies and uorar' ■ ■ tnnl.Um.s .,1 limm 

323. His aecuuut ul the rum "1 *"• 

+ 17. 
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Ifeffel, character of he. history of Germany, ix. 212. note. 

Plmlunx, Giecian, compared with the Roman legion, 1 . 21. 

Pharamond, the actions nr-d foundation of the Firm It nionaicliv In 
him, of doubtful auihoiitv, v. 360. 

Plan as commands the Hernli, in the African war, under Bclisai iu,. 
vii. 165. Pursues Gelnner, 18'). Hn. letter to Geluucr. 161. 

Phunsecs, acrouni of that sect among the Jews u. 2:t‘t. 

riiasis, river, its course described, vii. 310 . 

Pheasant , derivation of the name of that Innl. vn 321. 

Fhikiphus, In sneis. his cliaructei ol the Greek language <d CniMan- 
tinuple, xu. 115. 

Philip I. of Fiance, lin limited dignity and power, xi. 8. 

Philip Augustus nf Fiance, engages in the third ciuvulc, xi. 118. 

Philip, praetorian priefect under the thud Goidntn. i.used to tin 
empire on Ins death, i. 306. Was a favouier of the Christians 
ii. 431. 

Philip, pratorian prxfect of Constantinople. conveys the lo-hop 
L'aul into banishment clandestinely, in. .394. 

Philippu ub, emperor of Constantinople, ix. 23. 

Phiiippppohs taken and sacked by the Goths, t. 30'i. 

Philo, a ch.nactcr nf Ills works, iii. 317. 

Philosophy, Grecian, review et the various sects oi, i. 48. 

Phmau, the situation of he palace, ni. 5. 

PhoCiia is settled by Genoese, who tiade in aluni, xii, 52. 

Phoeas, a centuiion, is chosen emperor by tbe disallecled lioops of 
till r.istern empire, wii. 2nd. Murders the etnperoi M,nil ice. ami 
his children, 200 . lies character, 212. Ills fall, and death, 210 . 

Placniua described, l. 39. 

Phallus, the son of Antonina, distinguishes himself at the siege ol 
Naples, vn. 2ti 1. Is exiled, 203. Betrays his mother’s rices to 
Belisarius. 204. Tunis monk, 207. 

Phallus, the patucian, kills himself to escape the persecution ol 
Justinian, vin. 322. 

Photius, pan tarch of Constantinople, character of Ins Ltlmaii, 
x. I‘i8. His i]nan el with the pope of Rome, xi. 173. 

Phranza, George, the Greek historian, some account of, xii. 88. 
note. His embassies, 176. His fate on the taking of Constanti¬ 
nople by l he Turks, 235. 

Pieardy, derivation of the name of that province, xi. 1. note. 

Pilate, Pontius, his testimony in favour of Jesus Christ, much im¬ 
proved by the primitive fathers, ii. 4+5. 

Pilpuy's fables, history and character of, vii. 306. 

Pima marina, a kind of silk manufactured fiorn the threads spun 
by this fish, by the Romans, vii. 93. 

Pipa, a piincess of the Marcomarmi, espoused by the emperor Gal- 
lieiius, i. 420, 

Ptso, Calphuniius, one of tie competitors against Gallienus, his il¬ 
lustrious family and character, i. 447. 

Pityus, the city of, destroyed by the Gotha, i. 424, 
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i'/aiidm, daughter ofTheiMiosuis the (rie it, IictIiisImi) ami maim m 
with Adolphus kill” ot tin* f>oth». v ‘13k Is jnjurioiudy nca.< .1 
by the usurper Singenc, aitei the death of bei husband, 355. lit i 
marriage with Coiisjanlius, and retn.it to (onstaiumople, \i. J, 
Ilur adnnnisti.uion in the West, as guardian of hei son the cm- 
poror Vulentmmu III., 8. History ni htu daughtci Monona, 
1«»3. Ht*i death and bmial, 138. nou. 

Viatic, origin ami natnie of this disease, >m. 4lb. threat extent 
and Ion*; dilution of th it in the mgn ot .JiHlim.m, 4*3. 

Plain, his tliool'ij'ical .system,in, 111 Is received li\ the Alevm- 
dii,»n Jews, 310. And expounded by Sr .John tin Evangelist, 
3is. The theological sv-tom of the emperor .Julian, iv. 7 J. 

/Vu'wi/i* philosophy introduced into Italy, \n. 13‘! 

Plutwh\t*, new, an account of, u. 182, l'title with tin. heal bin 
pticsis to oppose the Clnistum, 

Plaulwuusy puetouan piafect iirnlei the einperm Nw’ii'is, his his¬ 
tory, i. 2^1. 

Pk'l't’tira, of Rome, slate and character ot. v -78. 

Plum the Youngii. examination of hit i-omlm ttowanl tin* Chi is- 
tiaus, ii. 417. 

Poet Jauieat, a ridiculouh appointment, mi. 3"t» » «/« 

Pma'ius, his reflections on the min of anemnt Uwim , \n '< 

PoUici i, battle of, between Tlovis km n ol the lunU and Aim 
king of the (loths, vi 335. 

Polknt/a, battle of, between Stihclio the Roman gemrul ami A1 u" 


.Ills I- 

II. 


t [hi Colli, 1 . 1"H. 

Pnli/thcim uf tin- Roman’, it, oii’in • 

counted fur l.v the ]innmivr Chu-luo-. ... - . ■ ■ .■■■■■ 

tliu nfi.i.l.. lit the lime <>f the l ,ul.licatw.n "I '■ lir.-t,.,i„ 1>.1 
The Christians why more odious to the Raean. than the aew . 


1 ami 
Hum 


, 1 pi Hue .i« 

NepInMii ot 


387. 


, the nun uf, su-jn-iijed bs the division, unii.nj: < '»i ' 
i„. 1 to. Theological i-Vstcm of the e...|.erm J'lh'in, ‘ 

_ review of the l'a^au ccclM.vtR.il 1 flabh’hmcnl, 1 


Revival of, b\ ihe (’hiotun monk., 130. 

Pmpeuuvu, (ir.dect uf liumc, t“ AU " L 

Poofewl'Cm *^ral under Maximum defeated and 

SSsssws 

JW». Pagan, 0,o., j" rlad,c Vf““’'‘bV Whom that ofl.ee was exet- 
Vontiict Maximus, in Pagan Rome, by wuom 

used, 111 . , - . „ i‘)i. Revolt of. 

Popes of Home, the 1!r ®"*,j, the ( 1 ) r igui of their temporal domt- 
fromOie Greek empeiori, \S • fc , , ( fictitious 

nion, .M. Publication ^Zrny of the German 

• dn.rat.o.1 of Constantine the °r. U dlUt ^. llonl in then 

emperors in their election. «■ J - 
election, 197. 
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Popes, foundation of their authority at Rome, xn. 2fio. Then mode 
of election settled, 29o. Schism m the papacy. 307. Thov u - 
(pure the absolute dominion of Rome, 387. The ccclena.lii jl 
government, 3in. 

Population of Rome, a compulation of, v. 28ti. 

Porcuro, Sicphen, ins conspiracy at Koine, .\ii. 383. 

Posthumus, the Roman general under the emperor Gallienus dc- 
iends Gaul against the incursions of tht Franks, i. 411. Is killed 
hv his mutinous troops, n, 22‘"t. 

Power, absolute, the exercise of, how checked. ri'i. 

Prefect of the sacred bed-chamber, under Constantine the Great, 
his office, iti. On. 

Prefects of Rome and Constantinople, under the emperois, the 
nature ol their offices, in. 45. The office revived at Rome, 
xii. 282. 

Protextatus, prefect of Rome under Valentinian, his eharaetei, 
iv. 275. 

Prtrtonan bands in the Roman army, an account of, i. 108 . They 
sell the empire of Rome by public auction, 171. Are disgraced 
by the emperor Scverus, 18o. A new establishment of thun, 
199. Authoiity of the prietnrian prefect, 2011. Are reduced, 
their privileges abolished, and then [dace supplied, by the .)«- 
veins and Herculean*, n. 101. Their desperate courage under 
Maxell! ms, 232, Arc totally suppressed by Constantino the 
Gieat, 23 i. 

Pnttormn protect, revolutions of ibis office under the cmpeiors, 
ni. 42. Then functions when it became a civil office, 14. 

Praters of Rome, the nature and tendency of their edicts explained, 
tiii. 13. 

Pleaching, a form of devotion unknown in the temples of Paganism, 
lii. 301. Use and abuse of 3i>2. 

Predestination, inlluenee of the doctrine of, on the Saracens and 
Turks, ix. 2l)o, ’ 

Prcslit/teit, among the primitive Christians, the office explained, 

ii. 331. 

Prater John, origin of the romantic stories concerning, vni. 314. 

Priests, no distinct order of men among the ancient Pagans, n. 334. 

iii. 281. 

Priestley, Dr, the, ultimate tendency of his opinions [minted out, 
X. 193. noie. 

Primogeniture, the prerogative of, unknown to the Roman law, 
viii. 75. 

Prince of the wateis, in Persia, his office, vii. 303. vote. 

Priscilhan, bishop of Avila in Spain, is, with his followers, put to 
death for heresy, v. 34. 

Priscus, the hbtoiian, his conversation with a captive Greek, in the 
camp of Attila, vi. 59. His character, 67. note. 

Priscus, the Greek general, his successes against the Avars, viii. 203. 

Prolui, widow of the prafect Petronius, her flight from the sack of 
Rome by Alarm, v. 321. 
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Pi obus assumes the impelul dignity ui opposition to Floriauus. 

li 7»» 111-, i h n.iciei and histoij, , 7 1 

Prohu pra iiwi.m pia.h*i i <ii lllyric uni, pit sent sSumiuiu from ili«* 
Muadi, i\ 3‘jn. t 

Prof ms, Sieonus, hn emh.b-v f*i oni the cmpeioi Diocletian to Narses, 
kmij ut Persia, ii. 131. 

Pmcitla, John of, nistm-ire* the* ievolt of Su ilv lintu John ol Aii|oii, 

\i. 314. 

Pi tn hit, simv iifhii < xlraoidiii.u \ lnazen nmroi, mi. IT*. 

Pmclus, the Platonic philosopher of Athens, hissiipei 'titioii, vn. 1 h>. 
Pi'iicohshL oi Asia, At hai.i. and All ic* i. their oiln e. in H 
Piocu]*ni, wile ot the (Jierk enipuor Michael l.. Ut i iuaili.il im li- 
n.it ioim, i\. ‘JO. 

Pn» o/mm, his history, and revolt aqainst Valons. < nipeioi ot the I *'t 

iv. "H. Is zeilui ed, ami put to death, 2'«). Hi' h < mini nl .In 

ic-t.i.ii.-nt of tlii; wiipnw Aio.lm-, v 11'.’ Hr- ■» 
tain, \i.-inl. (’liaracter of lies histone', mi. ol. 'I 1 ' 

ofljee of weeictarv under Eelisanns. ]0J lilt m!um« nMhi 
Roman aichers, Hi3. His a« umrit ot the d.-.l;Ui .n ot the \Ui 
ean piovime l»v war, 333. 

Pruaihuns , ori”iii‘»i the sett ot, m the Roman 1 ml law, vm 3. . 

1 ‘lorultr,. In- i\traor.liiidl> diamctei, mil In- ic-1)*Hi'", .irf.mi-i 
Violm- in < !,iul, 11 . S7. , , , , . 

Prodigies m tuiclent history, a philosophical lesolmioii oi * 

Promises, under what urcunist.inccs the Roman law tu " 

IwIXm -Senm.d ol d,, ml.m., y umlcr 

l,v Ih<- Pinmtv ofltniimi-, 140. , 

Profitrty, tin- o„gm of, d„. 70. H»» ■> 

Roman U. 71 - Te-Umc„tary .1-1—ol. / *- 

Pnpkrtt. tliLir otlu, among (lie l-nm.iiv, On-»■>»■■ 

... 

practu* of ihe l b.■ • > '■ - ■ „i 

r£ s. •• ..-. 

Promt*. llm book ol, *>>} not likdj <> c I 

is ^'its:., .- ... . . 

• Prussia, emigration ot tb« &« ' Vendo-m- 'br Vnm.g. i. !'• > ‘ >' 1 
Pulchena, bister ol the etnp i t . wl ,i S to lim hioihci, H'R 

racier and adniiiiisiralmn.v. Ho. no » 
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Her contests with the empress Eudocia, 424-. Is proclaimed em¬ 
press of the East, on the death of Theodosius, vi. 84. Her deatlt 
ami canonization, 100. 

Purple, the royal colour of, among the ancients, lar sui passed by the 
modern discovery of cochineal, vii. !*0. n ote. 

Pygmies of Africa, ancient fabulous account of, iv. 310. 

Q 

Iduudt. the inroads of, punished bv Ihe emperor C'onstanlius, 
in. Hifi. Revenge the treacherous murder ol then kmt< Galliums, 
iv. ■'>•10. 

'‘■inn dor, historical review of this office, in. 71. 

'Question, crnninal, how exercised under the Roman emperors, in 70. 

“iumtiliun biothers,Maximus and Cotidunus, their history, r. 142 

.‘Juiutilius, brother of the emperor Claudius, Ills ineffectual elfin l to 
succeed him, ri. 15. 

Aunituy Cuitius, an attempt to decide the age in winch lie wmle, 
i. .‘JOG. note. 

jluiiites, the effect of that word when opposed to saldicis, i. P.5?. 
note. 


R. 

Radagaisus, Ling of the Goths, his fuintidable invasion of Italy, 
v. 213. His savage character, 217. Is reduced by btilicho, and 
put to death, 220. 

Radi^er, Ling of the Varm, conrjielled to fulfil his matumoniul ob¬ 
ligations by a British heroine, vi. 402. 

Ramadan, the month of, how observed by the Turks, ix. 270. 

Rando, a chieftain of the Alemanni, his unpiovokcd attack of Mo- 
giumnciim, iv. 231. 

Rmenna, the ancient city of, described, v. 207. The emperor 
Honorius fixes Ins residence there, 210. Invasion of, hv a 
tiieek fleet, ix. 14o. Is taken by the Lombards, and ic- 
covercd by the Venetians, MO. T~iii.il conquest of, by the Lom¬ 
bards, 147. The exarchate of, bestowed by Pepin on tile pope. 
130. 

Raymond of Thoulouse, the crusader, his character, xi. 33. His 
route lo Constantinople, 43. His bold behaviour there, 51. 

Raymond, count of Tripoli, betrays Jerusalem into the hands of 
Saludin, xi. 13.5. 

Raynul, ahlie, mistaken in asserting that Constantine the Great sup- 
piessed Pagan worship, in. 404. 

Rebels, who the most inveterate of, x. 177. 

Recaied, the first Catholic king of Spam, converts his Gothic sub¬ 
jects, vi. 290. 

Reformation from popery, the amount of, estimated, x. 188. A se¬ 
cret reformation still working in the reformed churches, 192.’ 

Rein-deet , this annual driven northw ard by the improvement of cli¬ 
mate lium cultivation, I. 347. 
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Relict, the worship nt, introduced by the monks, v. l'2k A v.tlu 
able t'di^o «.t; impomd from Constantinople by Louis IX. ot 
I l ime. vi. i*so. 

R< "uzm, bishop ot IJIum ms, converts Clou*, km^oi the l’rank», 
vi. 310 . 

Ii<pcnlitncc. its InjJi esteem, .uni extensive ojTiaiion, muon" llie ' 
primitive('Imstiaiis, n. Sin. 

Rcsunertiim, "eneial, tin- Mahometan doi timeol, \x J77 

IicU'iuut. the mode nf In, 4 iiiiiIi.ii \miU the setunn. m tin Roman 
umjiliiilnMtir, i. 1 i-L 

Rcifnuc i n| the pnmilive < hurch, lo>\v distiihuted n. .45 in .’it 
CM Hu* Roman einpue, w lum u-uioved to Const,miim»i»h ,a u 
ol III s.’ 

Hh.Ucn till tif, if«MMia!n»i], lii. H. 

Jl't'ii ./ described, i 3 >. 

Rh.r.'itc .s. the Pei .l.m “ciuri.tl, debated ami killed l»> llu < nipt h>i 
Him it Ini', \ in. ‘J4-'i. 

Rhrt»i u, tin- studv of, toneom.il to a jmpul.tr state, mi lM. 

Rhine, the hanks ol, fortiln d Ik «lu* empeioi \ ,di nlmi.ui. iv. ‘JS . 

]{/n>tlt x, iimmnl ot the colossus nt, i\. 1 — *. lhe knights ol, \i 


A is. 


I'.«- 

II, 


Rtt IiidJ 1 id' J.upland, en^u^es m the lliml t ins ide, xi IL • 
shins I he isl nid ol’CypiUH on ihe house ot Lnsinuan, 1S‘. 
reid\ to thet\'li"rt.iturns ot Fulk ot Neudly, l*s. 

Rn'/'uul, monk of Cin ntcstu,Ins literary rliii-utri. v. *ii> » nu/« 
Ricimn, count, Ins Instoix. vi 1 cij. lVimMs Mj|»ihii m a's.uin 
llu* Impel j«i! di-mtv m the Western e.njmc, 1<> ) Liij.k s siipierm 

jmwel under cover’ot the name of the empnor 1.. ,..., M i. i»S 
is 1 ; Mantes the daughter of the empeioi Anthemius, in. 
Sacks Itnuie, and kills Anthemius, -17. Uk d» alh, ”\K 
Runzt. Nicholas dijiis Smth, cimractei, and l.istmx mi. .1 
Road s, Roman, the construction ami ureat extern «’L'- _ * 

Rohat of Courtenay, einpemi ol (NnisUiiiiiiople xi. ^ • 

Rnhcii, count of Runlets, Im . ha. a- tn and ene m «» 

and deWh b ? T<mk t '"' 

ft^r,,n,bablc origin nf her rharuuer, m W’ Bny ,1 IW 

«*>*>.•** ^ wix - 

iWJ. , _r<„;| NiX -Jf.s Ilismih- 

311. 

* sei vii e ol the C»iu*k 


Ito^r, sun of tin- form* i, llir fir* ^ uf Sr, ‘> ’' 
tary atcluevcweiit. in Atm* *nd Grout, ■ 


Hog't-i* Flor, engages ^17 ^ H^s sawl.nl ,un, )«>. 

.^nS^on.ps.or.^— 


. ix. (>;*■ 
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Uonunuis IV. Diogenes, emperor of Constantinople, i\ 7K. Is de¬ 
feated and taken pusoner by the Tntkish sultan Al|> Arslan, x. 
33li. His treatment, delivnanre,and death, ‘SIS. 

Rnmanus, euunt, governor of Aft tea, his cm runt administration, i\ 
SOI. 

Romunus, governor of Bicra, lietravs it to the Saracms, ix. 3S I, 
38.). 

Romp, the three pci mils of its decline pointed ‘out, i, Prtfaee. in 
piospcrous circumstances in the second cental \, 1. The piitirip.il 
conquests ot, ,achieved nndei then-public,''. I’oiiqucsis imdii 
the empeiois, j. Mihtart establishment of the emjniots. II. 
Naval force ot the enipne, OS, View of the promues ol the 
empire, 30. Its general extent,-I I The union andmtiinil 
ptos|»erity of the empire, m the age of the Antonuies, arc minted 
ini, la. Tieatmcnt ot the provinces, aI) 1 .Ltietits imitated 

in the freedom ol the i it) , 50. Distinction between the Lauu 
•mil Greek provinces, on. ‘ Picvalcnce of the Greek, as a scien¬ 
tific language, 6'!. Numbers and condition ol tile Roman slaw-,, 
ihul populousiiess ol the enipne, OR. fnit\ and point ol the 
government, 0 1 ). Moiminents ol Roman an hiteume, 70. The 
Roman magnificence chiefly displayed in puldii buildings, 73. 
i’riucipal cities ill the empire, 77. Public ro tils, bl. Gie.il 
improvements of agncultuie in the western countries id rile 
empire, 8 t. Arts of luxury, 87 t'oinmeii'e with the East, 8s. 
Comemporary representation of the pvuspi I ny ol the empire, no. 
Decline of courage and genius, 01, H2. lievn w ot public all,m, 
aftci the battle ot Actiuni, '>A. The Impcii.il powei and digiutv 
contiinied to Augustus by the senate, ns. The various cliiitai'- 
ters and powers vested in the emperor, 103. General idea of the. 
Imperial system, 10'). Aboitive attempt of the senate to u- 
sume its rights aliet the minder of Caligula, tin The eiupemrs 
associate their intended suctessors to power, 11'). The most 
happy period in the Roman lii'tmy pointed nut, Dili. Their 
peculiar misery uudei their tvi.mis, trig. The empire publii ly 
sold by auction by the pt.tloiian giiaids, 171, ('nil wars of the 
Romans, how generally decided, pig. When the aimy tint re¬ 
ceived regular pay, Hati. Him the citizen, weie relieved fnun 
taxation, Po</. General estimate ol the Roman levonuc from the 
ptovmces, 200. Miseries flowing from the succession to the em¬ 
pire being elective, 271, • A smunimy teview of the Roman Ins- 
toi y, 3rl. Recapitulation of the w.ir with Parthia, 331. Inva¬ 
sion of the provinces by the Goths, 817 . The oflne ofniisoi 
levived by tiie euipetor Deems, Kin. Peace purchased of the 
Colhs, fob. The emperor Yalta tan taken prisoner by Sapm, 
king ot Persia, +Sti. The populat conceit of the thirty tyiants 
of Rome investigated, t++. Famine and pestilence tliiiruglimil 
the empire,+55. The city fortified against the inroads of the 
Alemanni, li. 27. Remarks on the alleged sedition of the oflu-ers 1 
of the mint undei Auiclian, .10. Obscilotions on the peaceful 
interiegnum after the death of Aureltan, 5b, Colonies of Barba- 
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runs nilim]i|i , i , (| min tin- prnunces by holnis. *ej. Kxlulmi.>u ..( 
« ll,H ,%,l > ‘'a» mus, ion Ti iai\ n| p« uc Imtxw m, tl„. 
‘•i-uiis i,„| i|„. r» 1 . Tlit* l.i-t 11 m in jilt < i'li-lir.iii .1 

Koiiii-. 1 1 ||.\V »Im- lull'd j || (ni.lNi.ilii. in III* ll.iiislt ut*.. |,. 

Alilan ami V* *m.r.)M, | ,s. The pi.,*•«„ i.m Imii.I. lM t |,.„ l u 
'lit* ,ln\ \ in \n,l \|, i. uli in au.n.N, 1M. , llmpnxu, ,.lih.*siniV 
•imuliil.ii.il, I(»_! 1 inn .liM-nni- nt iij• ■ i mpii i* nil. n J,,ut r<>n- 
|"t | « | jn iin i-s, HiS. Tin ii i \|h iMi. » i i!.li Li m .,i- . i.i |.,i moil 
imiilmvimi i,i\i'<. ini Pi..' I. • in .in l \t.i\nu, m .1 it. ,i. 

* Niv imh ;•* i hi - i siM'iiv« .u uiif Inn.. • ||„ 

■».*■ i.ni* ami |»« «»|»lc i|*jil\ t.i L’liii-a oitim m ilelixfi tin m ... ih. • 

!\ i muv ni M iMiiii.h, J'Jn ( i.ii*t mum .nl.i-.ili. . ■ i» mt,, 
ii'.»i . 2'»'k Lm - nl 1'nii-faiitm., J >n (*>iiisi hiijim i> ,o mi oh 

« |II|M lot, lint. Ilfsldiv nf tile |>1 «i^:l • -*» all.l l -t.n >1 i-Nn*« i|i i| 

* In Mniuty,'Jfij. i'l i It n-iniis nl tin* InJn.pol l.i'iiK , uIhiim 
tlitlut i .1, •;*>*). Si ale »il ti.. tiuutli at Koine a» tin mi. «■! ih>* 
|iri«*«•. uli-.it Iiv Ni l'., 'iol. Nan.itiw ni tin- !ii< nl K -n.- in Ho* 
i‘ii,ii «if \. n» Ini. Thr 1 ’In is* i.i ii* j.. i-fi nit .1 i tin i ■ n i :.i- 
ii*-. 4-■ *. 'I'll, mi'iumalili i «li< t- «»f I* »i.iii .>iiii In a m i it. . 
a, 4 am-l the (’In i-tunx, Ins 

, a. enniif ««f 1 lit- huilrbim ami i-st 'hli-liment nl t In iu ii . lit 
('nii'!aiiliiup|>lt\ m. 4 Neu forms nl iiltiiini-.ilalinn -t .Mi in.] 
tin in, an Ihwsinn ni tin* cm ] m i* an min; iin. 'inisnl l mi-s ut! in. 

I S3. I'.si.ililchim nt nl CliiisiMiiitx a s tlic natmn tl i« liji'.n, ..-ii 
T utmills f\< itcil l»> lh«* rival bishop-, l.ihciiiis ami I a ii\, . m 
Pan.inistn ie4oml !>v Julian,iv. S4 Ami <’liii*ai unix l>\ Jnxian 
227. The ^ in{illc ilm.leil into 1 lie En*' ami H< n\ I• \ iIn • mp< im 
Vali'iitiiunn, ‘2 1-. Cixil institutions nl V ilfiiimi ni. - • > Iin 
ii ally .ixaine nf the clergy icstraiin.l hv Nahiimnaii, .'»*• 
iSInorlv contest of Pama-m ami IVimis tm tin lu>li>>|uit nl 


Koine. 27 k drenl eaillnpiake, 3‘ks. 

-,'J’lie einperm The.nlo-.ius M'iis iIn «it\,\ * * Iiujim\ min 

the cause ot I lie col t option ul umiak m his n »” n. h'.xnw 

of the P.iftan estalilislnmiil. 'lb* Payan r. 1mm."""**<'1 

l»v the .senate, 100. S.n nln i - piolnbm «!. In • J In Pajan u ■ 
1,‘pon jirolnl nil'll, 1 10. Tinm.pl. * 1 llmmnns ami Sola In. ox n 
A I.n ic the d..th,2nk Alain encamp* m-*h i the w ill- nl the 
cit v 2 1.5 Ketrospe. r ot ihe-lal* *■! ibe my xvhui h. sici^cl b\ 
Hn.millull, <i>ul. Wealth nl the nobles ami ma^.i.tn . m . nl the 
at\, 2f)2. dialacter *»t tin- nnl.h - ok bx Ammunis Maiul- 
1,„us, 2li7. State ami «lia.a«tn «-f lb.- * ouiuion ['* -ph’. -* «. 
Public thsfnb.iiM.n. nl hiu.,.1 b, l - tl - :' 

.111,1 .pccbiLlts, 'JSI-. Atlcuij.i,• lUmtl.c r"l"j[ 1 """ 1,1 >; 
<ilv. 'JHU. Thu i Ilut II' -uihi l‘J I" 111 " 1 '-" - 

Tbf rulru.it of A I.I, II |»im hu- .1 hv ■» ... 

SIf.a-,1 by Abiri, Til. -uiau mu" - « l ‘>"‘ "> ' ' 

. Ml., ,.(> M'l/ci ■' A am, wnl plumb •- 

V,I 'll) L'omp.ii imhi I»I«U,1, 'hi- I'"' 1 ■"" 1 ll *'' ;’ lk 1( 
by ll'u u„.|,u.i> l-h.nl.-V -WJ ... Ibunu .I. - 
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vages Italy, 3*25. Laws passed for ili«- relief of Rome, and , 
337. Triuin|ih of IlonoriuK for the ledtictmn nl Spam by Wallin, 
253. Is preserved from the hands ot Attila l»v a ransom, vi. 131. 
Indications of tlie ruin of the empire, at iliy death of V.ilenh- 
nian III., 112 Sack of the cit\ by GciMenc king of the \ an- 
dais, 1.5 I. Tin* public buildings ot, piotcUcd from dt predation 
by tin laws of Mapnian, 174. Is sucked again bj the pntru i.ui 
Kicimer, '217. AugustuliM, the last i mpornr of the West, 222. 
The dei av of the Roman spirit return Iced, 211. IJMm\ ol nn>- 
nasiic institutions ill, 21-4. Genetul nhsct vatioiis on tin hetoiy 
of the Romun empire, 4u5. 

lomr ,— Italy conqucied by Theodnric the CMiogoth, w. IS. 
Prosperity of the city under his government, 2'h Account of the 
lour factions m the circus, 7ti. l'irst intioduction of silk anion s 
the Romans, 91. The office of consul suppressed by .lusliiii.in, 
132. The city receives Bclisanus, 224. Siege ol, by the Goths, 
ihuf. J)istros.itul siege of, by Totila, the Goth, 302. Is lakeu, 
36fi. Is n coveted by Belisanus, 37n. Is again taken by Totila. 
37o. L taken by the eunuch Naises, 3HS, Extinction of the 
senate, ‘>s9 The city degraded to the second tank undei tin* 
exarchs of Ravenna, 400. A review ot the Roman laws, vm. I. 
Extent ol iho dutchy of, umlgr the exarchs of K.uenna, 1 In. 
Miserable state of the city, 158. Pontificate oft be gory iheGieaf, 
101 . 

_, Tin government of the city new modelled under the popes, 

after then revolt tiom the Greek emperors, jx. 112. Js attacked 
by the Lombards, and delivered by king Pepin. I4t>. The oilier 
and rank of exarchs and patricians explained, 1 j". Reception 
of Chat lem.igne by pope Adrian I., 15*, 15 5. Ongin ot the 
tetupoi.il power of the pope*, 156. Mode ot electing a pope 165. 
Is iiu iiai i d b\ the Saiaeons, x. Ol. Piosperous ponlilicale of 
Lro IV., OL Is besieged and taken by the empeun llem\ Hi., 
■;o2. Gicat pint of the city burnt by Robert GiiiscmmI, in the 
cause of pope Gregory YJL, 3<»4. 

-, The histoiy ot, lesumed, alter the capture of Constantinople 

by the Tmks, xu. 25ti. French and German etnpi mis ot, 2 >8. 
Authority of the popes, t?UU. Restoiation ol the lepuhlican form 
of government, 277. Oliice ot senator, 2^5. Wins against the 
neighbouring cities, 297. Institution of the jubilee, 4 to. Re¬ 
volution in the city, by the tribune Kunzi, 331. Calamities 
Rowing from the schism of the papacy, 369. Statutes and govern¬ 
ment ol the city. 380. Porcaro’s conspiiacy, 3S3. The eccle¬ 
siastical government of, 391. Reflec tions of Poggius on the ruin 
of the city, 36.5. Four principal causes of its ruin specified, V00. 
The coliseum of Titus, 418. Restoration aud ornaments of the 
rity, 428. 

iomildu, the betrayer of Friuli to the Avar'., her cruel treatment by 
them, vm. 227. 

iosumoiid, daughtei ot Cunimund king ot theGepidse, her mar- 
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f.;;;;'«‘,‘» ,,, V w ,,, , | a , , , „„. .irtiuiMcni 111 lii 


'oil^UH 




K f’ m - ,hl ' ‘ ‘■'*‘•>'1* .. IlmiKIn ,.| ,1„. ... , , 1 

‘Mt i.in.1 .ii Him,-ti.,ii,.n. IS) ||,. ,|,.„|, , - ’ ,< 

" "" I"'nii'iil in IIiiii.mm , \ i 

/C„sy,i. " I1 ^ m "I ilif ni'iiuuln <>i, -jin i. ' , 

. 

I ■ l,U nl flu* (/.i! Su.Kit-1 in* i> 

r «>as-^. ( 

Xytinii. :i Pvi-\m Inrun,,. vniii'nl Im, .-xi.r. wu ,.| i|, t .,|.,„. 

t er ol h'Hi” nuclei lit 1 spills, i. \'2i, 

Rutilnis, his cluiacler uliln monks of Cajn.iiij, v ]o 7 . 


Sab?Uni's tin* lieie>i.in.h, his opinion, atimwaid adnpi. 1h\ |,u 
ponisN, in. i»T7. Hi, doctrine oflhe Tiimu VU. The ^ill, |- 
li.ms unite* vuth the Tnthmts at the i mm. il \». ,• tnnvviimm i 
tlu* Allan-, 3'Jk 

Sabia/is, then a,irouonin al in % I holov* \. i\. 'Jl'i. 

Subt'inin obtains the command vf the cash in pioniw, , imni (*,.n 
siunnus, in. till. 

Subntiun, general of the East, is di ft ni«*«! h\ flu n<lnu. tin < 

■aoth, king «»f Ir ilv, \n Jk 

Snbinitins, origin of tin m*i t •»(, in i In* limn hi mil l.iu, mu ‘in 

Sutidut'eis, at count of lh.it sci i among i Ik .It u-, n j »» 

Sahiit.ii, Ins fui tli, prmfihlinii, .inti i hai u It i. \i l'?i (mi* t in< 
kingdom of ,h rusalun. I St». Hi, iiu Hi i in >1 sn-^t ol 'I \ i». l im 
N iege of At ie, 1 k'J. Hi- in gnma'in' > mill liiilnidl, of i nc- 
Iand, I hi. His death, 1 il 

Salerno, act mint of the incdn .il ,< liool ot, \ '/T-. 

Salic law,, histur\ of, \». 34S. 

Sul/usti the pi. elect, and trimd ol ih« •■mpritn .lull.in. dn hi.« tin* 
ottirnftlw diadem on hi, death, i\ -‘"l Ih chin , it ai. wo on tin 
death of Jonan, 'Jla. I, iit.uni d in he i niph-yim in l v tin i ui- 
jicior Valentim.tn, ‘J4J. 

Sul lust, the histoiiin, hvwli.it funds In i..oeii he pd.tei mi I In 
Quinn al hill, v. 31 *». noti. 

Salons, therelieat ot the empeior Ihorleimn de-Mihed, n. 177 

Suit tan. Ills account <d tin distri" and nl" Ihmi of the Haa uulre, 
0 vi? 141. note, 

Samuntdes, the Saucen d\nast\ ol, \. ‘'I 
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Sr^u-nn ,n.I ext.... (mu ^ . " r J U..".i .... 

^ III 

Samuel Hit* prophet, hi-. ashes conveyed < 'oii-t.intmojilc*. v. 125, 
J2(). ’ 

king of Persia, procures the assassination ol Chosroes, king- 
of Armenia, and seizes the country, i. 485. Defeats thccmpeior 
V.derian, anti takes him prisoner, 450. Sets up Cynades as suc¬ 
cessor to Valerian in the Roman empire, 45 a, Ovei-runs Syria, 
Cilicia, and Cappadocia, 138. His death, li. 41. 

Sapor, tin- son of Ilormuuz, is crowned king of Pcr-i.i be foie his 
hutli, in. 155. His character ami c«ul\ heroism, 150. il.ira-.es 
1 he eastern provim.es of the Uouiun empiie, 13‘>. Rattle cd Sin- 
gara against the emperor Corisrannus, Ho. Ills son Imit.illy 
kilhdhv Coiidantuis, 112. His seveial attempts on Risih's, ibid. 
Concludes a truer with Constantins, 115. His hang lily propo¬ 
sitions to Coiistantius, 201. Invades Mesopotamia, 'Jnl. Re¬ 
duces Amida, 205. Returns home, 2lo. His peaceful ovn tines 
io the emperor Julian, iv. 1+5. His consternation at tlm mc- 
ccsse.s oi Julian, 180. Harasses the retreat of the Remans, 
H4. Hie tieaty with the emperor Jovian, 20H. Ills ledmiioii 
of Aimeina, and death, ‘ill..‘>15. 

Siiraa n , vanoiis cieiiiiidoiw of that appellation, ix. 23 !. now. 

Surat r»., suctessuoiis of the Caliphs of, i\. 352. Tin n inpid con¬ 
quests, 301. Conquest of Pci sia, 372. Siege ol Damascus, 385. 
lkiitle of Yerinuk, and conquest of Svria, 4 <m>. UfKgypl, 42 j. 
invasions of Ahica, 413 Their military < li.ii. icier, x. 111. 

Siiibiv , the Persian grnei.d, joins the Avars in besieging Constan¬ 
tinople, vm. 213. Revolts to thecmperoi Heiachus, 2+7. 

Sat diiirt, expulsion of the Vandals from, by Marcellinus, vi. 2<>0. R 
conipn led b\ Zano, the brother of Helnnei, king of the Vandals, 
vm. I SI. Is sun endered to liolisaiius, I Si*. 

Sairnutiam, memorable defeat ol, by the empeior Cams, n. '> 3 . 
Then manners described, in. UP. Ihiel history ol, 122. They 
apply to Constantine the (beat bn ass^iam e against the (bulls, 
12'J Ate expelled then country by the Limigantes, 120 Ate 
restoml by Constant ius, 2<><>. 

Sqraqe manneis, a huef view of, i. ‘DO. Are more uuifoim than 
those of civilized nations, in. ‘HI. 

Sums, the Goth, plundeis the camp of Stiliclio, and duves him into 
the bands of the empeior at Ravenna, v. 242. Insults Alain, and 
occasions the racking of Rome, 310. l.s killed by Adolphus 
king of the Visigoths, 3H, 34!'. 

Satinninu.s, one ofthe competitor-, for empire against Galhrnus, Ins 
ulisei vatiuii on his mvestituic, i. M3. 

Satuininus, lieutenant under the einpcmi Probiis in the Last, is 
driven into it-btdlnui by his troop?,. u so. 

Serous, am lent, an i ount of, iv JsO 'Mien puatical eonfedera- 
iioiis, 258. Their invasions of Caul < In i ktd b\ the Romany 2 ( io. 
How enmi itrd To Clmstunity, vi 272. Descent of the Saxon* 
on Ih it.tin, 3.8 1. Their brutal desolation ol the coiintiy, 3'1‘J. 



•<'. 1'jN K 1>VI, INDEX. 


Scundfitie*, prince ol Alhami, his lustoiv, xii. lot*. 

Smttninn law of the Homans, account of, tin. inn. 

Scaunts, the puiucian family of, how reduce.I under I In* cinprnus, 
in. 40, note. , 

Schism in religion, the origin of, traced, n. 2S+. 

Science reducible to four daises x. 4 j. 

Sclax onions, their national character, vii. 274. Their liaibumm in¬ 
roads on the Eastern empire, 283. Of Dalmatia, accouin of. 
X. 1 'JR. 

Scots and Piets, the nation, of,how distinguished, iv 2 o', i">. In¬ 

vasions of Britain by, 2'* 

Scyllt/am, tills name vaguely applied to iiuvod n do - M B ull uMie. 
I. H_> Tlteii pastm.il in.iimei-, iv. ! + l listen. mil l> ■■ni.iun-» 
of Set thia, 35 j. Devolutions ot, v. 2in Tin 1 ) mo.lo ..l tin, 
vi 53, • 

Sebastian, master-general ot the ml.mtrv under ilie unp'ioi 
Vdlens. his successful expedition against tin troth-, it. MI-' 1 . I s 
killed in the battle of Hadiiannplc, +11. 

Sebastian, the brother of the usut pel Jorums is a-", idled uitli him 
ill Ins assumed Imperial dignities, v 'UK 

Sebatltn tutor, import of th.it title in the (neck enipne. x H '. 

Sect, m Normandy, the bishop,and .Iniplci ol. .,11 . i-nmd, \n. 


2n5, note , , 

Segrstun, the princes of. support then mdepuiden, \ sn.i.iv 

against Artaxcixes, i. 330 not'. 

Ses-nei.t inperor of Aliys-nna, is with his whole toon , owl-,I >n 

the* Jesuits, vm. 37'J. , 

& &c«, his sententious character ol lians.ihst.int, ,t,o,. 11 - ;.-i' 

Scieurta, the uUMt city of. rained In, the 1. . n i . 

Sclcucut, Sictilor , numhe, of,.... s lo,..,.U'.l l.y hnn. - ' 

&/,«!•, Turkish djnasty Ot tin house of, x. 1+t. Don, 

Scr/eolTieeal and military mipoit "f that Him, \i -11. v 

Mirretutf, n ^>1* • * b‘L’tlUI-1, I' U IO lilt* 

Seie,us Septimtte, general * “7" . .„ (i ,„ t ...» nds 

purple on the fk.iili «»l 1 utuw*,^ 

the* Christians n. W ‘ - i. s Irusl.uivf .mil 

Scwte ofKome is reioimcd by nf ^ ,,gl,ts 

judicial powers, l<i). - "J - lt M j JU ,i„|irlion m i the 

alter the murder ot C. Iigid., > ^ ^ J lsm M vs, rus 

emperors, 100. Is sulyct lVlC1B f,|v l.v a solemn law .212. 

201. Women excluded tromt ■ nh.Vnrrs i.,k, u t«, support 
The form of a gecrct meetiiiij. * ; t1h , elect Maxi- 

ihe authority ot the two <’»«•' n ■ * , , „,,, Indians, 2 'Hi. 

rnus and Balbtnus emperors on U c dealt _ forlnd 

They drive the Alemann, out of |fal|llW( . U p. pi.rt 

to exercise military employ • if „ ri j. Prerogatives 

Tacitus, the father ot the' senate, P ^ Th(;ir p ,„ w aI „l 
e lined to the senate, by this eiccii 
authority annihilated by Dioc etian. 

|OL. XU. 



GEN E RA«i . IN^JiX. 

Saintt \ amount oi the coronary p«>lcl, «. < iistimuiA lnv i^ifi to 
the emperors in. Oti. Tin* il.nm >>1 .1 uli.tn to ilie <mjijhil* ad¬ 
mits (I, n. M. 

-, prt'lions of, to the euipeim**, ten llu icslorutmn of the altar 

nfuctmy, \.uf>, The Pagan i elision mummed, HH>. Debates 
of, on tin-proposals ni Alain tlu-Gnili 2Sn. Genealogy of tin- 
sciiatms, 2 j". Passes a decree foi polling to deal!) Selena the 
widow oi Stilicho, 2'Ml. Under the mllurii*,** oi ADuc, cIcm ts 
Attains enipeiin, Suj. Tiwl of Ai vandus, a Pra-torian jnudect 
of Gaul, m. ‘jns. Sm iemlei> tin sowicigu power of Italy to the 
empeior uf the East, 227. 

—-, extinction ot that illustrious assembly \ii. 382. 

-, resolution of, in the twelfth eenluiy,xii. 277. The assem¬ 
bly resolved into single magistrates, 2s 5. 

Serapiun, his lamentation for the loss of a personified deity, viii. 
2fiy. t 

Scrapis , history of his worship, and of his temple at Alexandra, 
v. 108. The temple destroyed, 111. 

Serai a, niece of the enipei or Theodosius, married to his general 
Stilicho v. 152. Js cruelly strangled by order of the lloiuan 
senate, *200. 

Sliuiiius, St., oncouiagesOdoacer to assume the dominion of Italy, 
\i. 227>. Ill- body, how disposed of, 231. note. 

Smuts is declined Oa-sar on the abdication of Diocletian and Maxi¬ 
mum ii. 182. Ills defeat and death, 2o2. 

Sevan S is appointed geneial of the cuvahy in Gaul under Julian, 

iii. 32<). « 

S/icphci tl.\ and uuniuis, their respective mode*'* of life complied 

iv. 312,313 

Shiite s a sect of Mahometans, then distinction fium the Sunnites, 
xi. 3'j I 

Siberia, extreme < oldness of the elinute, and mi-eiable state of tin 
lialn es of, i\. 35*1. Is seized and occupied b\ the Tartars, xi. 423. 

Saih/, ldlcetioiis on the distractions in tlul island, i. 471. Is« on- 
tjuered by the Saracens, \\ 5'J Inti eduction of the silk manu- 
facture there, 110. Exploits of the Normans theie. 200. Is con¬ 
quered by Count Roger, 2s 1. Roget, son of the foi.ner, made 
king of, 308. Reign of William the Rad, .324. Reign ot Wil¬ 
liam the Good, 320. Conquest of, by the empeior Henry VI. 
32‘>. I*, subdued by Charles of Anjou, xi. 338. The Sicilian 
Vespers, 34 f. 

Sidonius Apollinaris the poet, his humorous treatment of the capita¬ 
tion tax, iii. 20. His character of Theodoric king of the Visigoths 
in Gaul, vi. 15S. His panegyric on the emperor Avitus, 104. 
His panegyric on the emperor Authemius, 125. 

Sigismond, king of the Burgundians, murders his son, and is ca¬ 
nonised, vi. 328. Is overwhelmed by an aimy of Frank*, 322. 

Silentiarius, Paul, his account of the various species of stone and- 
marble employed in the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 

* Vii. 120. note. 



<"r.NJ- R>f IN I>HX 


Silk, Ih'-f nianufaolnn*d m rhiu.i, ami then u\ tin vn.il\ t»\» *\\u 
iolaud iil’IVih, mi. ••>». A |ietnli.u km I nf silk procnrmlIrani tha 
jn/intniMiiu '>J. Tin 1 sifk-wniii), how mliodnrcd To Giren*, -»7 
Progress of the inuuufai tuu* of, m the truth u-ntm v, 1 H». 
Suntan, per-ecutn] of the Puuiieiins, lirrnno"* .1 prusrhii To ' 
opinions, x. 17">. 

Suntan, king of Bulgaria. hi v * cxidniU 1 . "’■ 

S t mean Slyhtcs, thcJietmii, In-* eviiamdinai \ iimdr of liti, \i. 2o>. 

Si mo nv, an earl\ in-unco o|, 11 . I5j. n<Ut\ 

Simpftcuts, one of the lu-t siiiwviuk Pa^m nhiln-njihers of Athens, t 
his wilting, and clnnucvi, \n. 151, 15'2, 

Sniyirn, battle of, between the imipfUMrCimil.iivni*, .md Sapor kiiii* 
of Persia, in. 110. The city of, reduced by Sapor, 2\'). Is 
yielded to flint by Jovian, iv. ‘ill, 

Siwrtrie, brother of Sarus, is made kinjj of the Goths, v, J > k 
Sin"idunum is peiKdiou-ly taken hy Baiun rhagan »>t the Aval-, 
vlH. IU". , f 1 . 

StrmUm is peilidiously taken by ftuan «hag«*n of tin- Avar-, uu. 

.Si;.d’.l™n,w oil,I murders lii-f.tili"i flnum- U. k»>u l’ 1 
v,„. Hi. HKity ..f i.i-.it-i- witli tin- ■ mi'.i,' U'l.nWn.,. 
Smlmt, u (inline kuiK uf S[uiii J>< ‘ nil'"'' ' 1|1 ' J ‘ " s ' 

Suin', V. iii'iin, t Iwrai'liT of In. oihmiu.li.i'nm, mi 

Slaxn, Miolige (..•ivei.i.mnf the «HiSi"o» "1 »l»l ■W" 1 """- 

Stairs, among the Eiinijn., ulirt. and tliur 


niidilnai di-Mib'd, 
!■ li lib,units nations, 


1. Cl l. . } 

Slauiv, I'tiwiml, irapnH'il on cuiJliu" >’> 

Stayer,, -. veil, nomiiiv. idlin' li-in'ndiiy fil.' nl. " 

Smi/rnn.<■■'*,■ . .. "f,... " 


S«ar<„ l.llll»V'l'l'l‘ ll, mill ' th.ll.'11. I 
SolTanJn. llR-boihU'iuUiW'IJ '■ ' . , 

s,!i,lu;>. lionuii.il.cir..hi,.. m";"" ond *'1 . 

lll.t H'CflU'' l null'll l 1 ' 1 ' 1, VC . |,1. li'sldi'lln' 

eK-srtr^v"-::;- 

with ilie CuvW cniiemr M.m'« 1 ^ , M(l «i,„.li l«> 

Solomon, king fUw Jws »* * /'" lie .M 

the name of l„. »‘ [0 , 
nut write eitlie. the l.oulv "I Li 

aXmon <l" ,iu.ua. .V- 1 ■' In- '-'I' 1 

.. 


\\ In n t'n V 
ndenu* 

n-nli'luM ’O. li.llllv 

4*1, 111. allunu' 

r ‘ 1. 

■ !>'■■ 

i- ml ‘“•it.”« 

tl..-PlWttlK ]UJ - 
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GENR£A*t<.lN HEX 


Soiinites, in (lie Mahometan religion, then trtiet.s, is. 3'H 

Sopator, a Syrian philosopher, beheaded by Constantine the Great, 
on a charge of binding the wind by m.igir, in. 364. note. 

Sophia, the widow of Justin II. her eonspnauy against the emperor 

- Tiberius, viii. 137. 

Sophia, St., foundation of the church of, at Constantinople, vii. 116. 
Its description, US. Is converted into a mosch, xii. 2+0. 

Sephian, the Arab, commands the first siege uf Constantinople, x. 3. 

Sophrmia, a Koman matron, kills herself to escape the violence uf 
Maxentiux, ii. <217. note. 

Series Sanctorum, a mode of Christian divination, adopted from the 
Pagans, vi. 333. Bore. 

Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient philosophers as to the immor¬ 
tality of, ii. '2:11. This doctrine more generally received among 
the barbarous nations, and for what reason, 298. Was not taught 
by Moses, ibid. Four different prevailing doctrines as to the 
origin of, viii. 264. note. * 

Sazopttra destroyed by the Greek emperor Theophilns, x. 67. 

Spain, the province of, described, i. 30. Great revenues raised 
from this province by the Romans, 258. Is ravaged by the 
Frank-, 415. 

--, Review of the history of, v. 350. Is un aded bv the bar¬ 
barous nations, 352. The invaders conquered by Wallia, king nl 
the Goths, 357. Successes of the Vandals there, vi. 12. Expedi¬ 
tion ofTheudoric king of the Visigoths into, 101. The Christian 
religion received there, 296. Revolt and martyrdom of lleime- 
negild, 2U7,208. Persecution of the Jews in, 302. Legi-Jatne 
assemblies uf, 375. 

—.Acquisition., of Justinian there, vii. 203. 

— 1 - 1 ■ State ol, under the emperor Charlemagne, ix. 1 b 1. First in¬ 
troduction of the Arabs into the country, 467. Defeat ami death 
of Roderic the Gothic king of,474. Conquest ( ,f, by Musa, 47H. 
Itsprosperity under the Saracens, 486. The Chri-siian f.vilh there, 
supplanted by that of Mahomet, 387. The throne of Cordova 
filled by Abdalrahinan, 34. 

Stadium, Olympic, the races of, compared with those in the Roman 
circus, vii, 75. 

Stauracius, enlperor of Constantinople, ix-. 35. 

Stephen, a freedman of Domitilla, assassinates the emperor Do¬ 
nation, ii. 416. 

Stephen, count of Chartres, his character, and engagement in the fust 
crusade, xi. 32. Deserts his standard, 72. 

Stephen, St., the first Christian martyr, miraculous discovery ol Ins 
body, and the miracles worked by it, v. 128. 

Stephen the Savage, sent by the Greek emperor Justinian II. to ex¬ 
terminate the Chersonites, ix. 22. * 

Stephen III., pope, solicit* the aid of Pepin king of France, against 
the Lombards, under the character of St. Peter, ix. 48. Crowns «, 
king Pepin, 132. 



<;h\*r,VT iki>u x. 


Mtt/u/i ii, ific gieat gcAi'ul of (he WtMciit empire midcr the em¬ 
peror Illinium,, hisVluracter, t. IS 11 , Puli l<> Heath Ruitun, 
the l\ Mimical prafert of the East, 157. Ills expedition hgainst 
Alaric in Gieece, 1 A-l*. His diligent endeavours to check hi> 
progress in Italy, 1‘H. Defeats Alaric* at Pollentia, 191>. Du?e*s 
him out of Italy, *203. His triumph at Rome, 204. His prepaia- 
tions to oppose the invasion of Radaguisus, Cl5. Reduces and 
puts him to death', 220. Supports the claims of Alaric in the Ro¬ 
man senate, 230. Is put to death at Ravenna, 243. His memory 
persecuted, 241. 

Stnza heads the revolted troops of the cuipemi Justinian m Allied, 
vu. 34P. 

Slrasburg, battle of, between Julian and the Aleirtanm, in. 224. 

Successianus defends the Homan tiontiei agamsi die (.'otlis. 


i. W*. 

Sit. i, the origin and remnvn ot, i. did. 

Suicide applauded uud pitied b\ the Romans, vin. 107. K' 1 '. 
Su/piaus, Strews, was the highest mi|.ru\erot tile Roman juii'|«u- 

deuce, vin. -7. , . 

Sultan, origin and import of this title ol hasten! .nveieignh , 


SumnJ, description of the Pagoda of. in < I uz trat, and ih de,li m U"» 
bv sultan Mahmud, 31". 

Sun, the word,,,, of, introduced at Route hy the cnper.u U uaM 
■133. Was tlic peculiar object of the dcsut.on I 
llie <7,cat. befoie hts couteision, ... ■->«. And ol Johan, ato 

Ills ap.i'lacv, it. 85. .... 

Susa, the city ol, taken M Constantine the u. - ■ 

Sviutusluus, czar of Russia, hi" re.ff.i, x. - ■ ,|„ 

Sum cantons, the confedera, y of, how la« 

ancient Franks, i. 'VI V. I.imoiv ot, vi l” 

Sieved of Mars, the sacred weapon ol the H > • 1 j , 

Storms, kino „f the Frank, and Burgundians, tnsen. 

I*, coiupn’i'cil b\ H4 

SjfUa the Dictaloi. Ills legislative i mi* " ’ ’ ri ,‘ con „n. nduig the 

Syllanus the Consul, h.s speech ' ' ^ 

election ot the tH " ^'“j'Xt Kuhnns he. imcommon sanctuv, 
Sj/lramu, si.ici ut the piatict. 

£leta. to can, unde Constants, * — * 

Sy/ter/mb pope, is deg, a,led «« 

attempt to hetray the city of Rome to 

death, S57. ante. p ... co ,ifurnntv of llie utnwnw 

Symmackus, hu account ot the Ragan ■ p, td db mbehal 

stssKsrx: s=»»*■ ->-* ‘ l “ 

a r».— ..” 
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mens, iii. 299. Hi* extraordinary character, fil'd. 7wte. His atl- 
'vice to the Ea«tcui emperor Arcadius, v. 18'i 1 . 

Synods, provincial, in the primitive churches, institution of, ii. 33 I 
Nature of those assemblies, iii.303. See Councils, 
iyria, its revolutions and extent, i. 39. Is reduced by Chosroes II. 
king of Persia, vni. 219. General description of, lx. W2. Is 
conquered by the Saracens, 406. Invasion of, bv Tamerlane, 
xii. 20. 

Syriac language, where spoken in the greatest purity, i. 335. wore. 
Syrianut, duke of Egvpl, surptises the city ot Alexandria, ami ex¬ 
pels Athanasius the primate of Egypt, in. >7 1 >. 


Tabari, the Aiabian hi.stoiian, account of bis work. ix. 302. note. 

Tahcnnc, the island of, ill Upper Thehnis, is settled ruth monks, by 
Paclmnnus, vi. 24-3. 

Tah/e of emerald, in the Gothic treasury in Spain, account of, v. 337. 

Tacitus, empeioi, his election and character, ii. ti'i. 

Tacitus, the historian, Ins character of the pi ineiples of the Portico, 
i. 125. note. The intention of hi! episodes, 315. Ills cliaiaetcr 
as a historian, 341. Ills account of the ancient Gel mans, 552. 
His history, how preserved and transmuted down to us, n. 02. 
note. His account of the persecution of the Clnistians as the in- 
eendtai ics of Home, 404, 405. 

Tact us of Leo anti Constantine, character of, x. us. Mihtaiy cha¬ 
racter of the Greeks, 140. 

Tagtna, buttle of, between the eunuch Nnises, and Totila king of 
the Goths tit Italy, vii. 38.5. 

Tuheutes, the S.nacen dynasty of, x. 80. 

Tuma lane, It is lui th, reign, and conquests, mu. 3. II is letter tolia- 
jazet, 17. Ills colifeit in e with the doctors of the law, at Alep]io, 
22, Defeats and takes Hap met pnsoner, L’S. How kejit out of 
Europe, .37. His triumph at S.iniaicaiii!, 40. Dies on a march 
to China. 42. His character, i bid, 

Tuiicrcd the crusader, Ins character, xi. 35. His bold bcliai imn at 
Constantinople, 51. 

Turasius, secietary to the empress Irene, made patnarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, ix. 164. Piesides ai, and frames the decrees ot, the 
second council of Nice, 165. 

Tank, the Arab, his descent on Spain, ix. 172. Defeats and kills 
Roderic the Gothic king of, 474. Hi* disci are, 4x0. mu. 

'Tarragona, the city of, almost destroyed by the Franks, i. 415. 

Tartars. See Scythians. 

Tartary. Eastern, conquest of. by Tamerlane, xii. 9. . 

Tatian, and his son Pioculus, destroyed by the bast arts of Kufinus, 
the confidential minister of Hie empeioi Theodosius, r. 141. 

Taurus the consul, is banished by the tubuual of Chalceduu, iv. 48. 



EX ERST, INDEX. 


Tain, how the Kma®i citizen* wen* exonerated Irmii the Inntieii 
of, i. Iho. Actimit oi thin.* iiMituti il by Augustus, Jit I. Ilow 
raised under (’nnslintinu the < >i rat, ami hi? sm u-s*ois, m. 83. 

Tayif, siege of, hy Mahomet, ix. 31". 

Teim % the last king of the (mills deh .uni uni killed hy the uttnui h 
Is arses, vn. ‘<8». 

Tckmchuit, an Asiant monk, loses his life .it Home, m .ittiinjit 
to prevent the colnhat ul the gUlulms, \. jolt. 

Tfmftit' of Jerusalem, hurried, n. ll'_. Hhloi\ "I the rnipeim .In- 
halt’s attempt to resole il, iv. 

Tannin. Si e Ziu«ts. 

Ttplnifc is oc< ujiied and fmtilii '1 In tie. l’.udiuau*, \ I 
TntalUun , his pious exultation m tin* <-v|ji c rc-il <)aiiu).ttn>it *■! <dlihe 
mgauuoiid.il. 3"7. SiiggC't* de-eitimilo t liii-'i.ui '"Ido i , * • 
note. Ills ,ii>|iirioU'dt’io'im ot tuoeduis'd'lil'eij'i- indM.ti<u 

Antoninus, in l.noiir ol tin t In ist i.uis, hi. ^ 

7'. s tdMttts, the 1 tom an laws I'm i t-uulaiinu, vm. 

Twtms. a.sum. s the < n.pire at the ..i \n»*•»■» 

11 . in. ileti.iys Ills le^i-ns into the hands "1 Ann u m. <1 ‘ < ‘ 1 ' 

in n umn h hv A’lulian. h. 

77w/«m, Mount'. dispute Loneernmg (m‘ *Um ol, m 

■IU«t,t l,,,.U„lul..,r™U"i liv ... " . . 

S.ixon .iumIi H!> -. V. ‘>W , . , , , 

mMunma*. uitk- «>• «f ,* ^ 

’111, 1 1 <:I, Il .iiim. tin Iii.uiyi'lum III. 11 

7'/.« llu- llom.m '• >"■ '" l - - ... 

Tl nr lllllll.il \ B'lVCIlimi lll’ i.I llu *>'" u ! ' 

1 r.i ... ..it in- iii'wwiwii.i 11 ' 1 ' ,|1 '— . , 

S„.n, ,IlHttW "I >'»">■ 

death, ->*-• .. , ut li|s treats ot siiluuI s * 

I'H" 1 '• 1,1 ■'I 1,1 m ‘ 

.„,n tin- S.ll.tx !.s. IX. nl. , #< „|. 11.1 lll.ll- 

I"', II, .. 

Il,me with JilslHlUli, n - > ihe \)ka s«diiioii, * 

II. I 1', I 1 " 1 ""' 1, ' ^ l.'l. II, I.. 

ciranl "I lit" I'- 1 '' 1 '-'' .r i si.f.w, vi.i >"" 
iiiiicetittoi »1" cmv.n i»« " *|h«l , ‘ l 

Tk:ilnni,mii "I il"' ' "'i ' il..-I’aul.- 

H Kesto.c.l tin "I 

nans to robfl lt,m, '• 1 '*• , || . ll .„ ir I 

TlmJui'i, .lauglil.’i 1,1 l ^ u ' 1,1 ' 


|\ . In t l' 1 '’' 


twv, IX. 70. ... ! „ IV il,«. I" 

ld r .. -■ 

a, tin- luiituljuK fl An-irrai 
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GENERATE NO Rtf. 

Theodore Angelus, despot of Epirus, seizes Pe\er of Courtenay, em¬ 
peror of Constantinople, prisoner, xi. 261 .. Possesses liimself 
of Thessalomca, 271. ' 

Theodoric acquires the Gothic sceptre by the'murdcr of bis brother 

• Torismond, vi. 158. His character by Snlunius, ihid. His expe¬ 
dition into Spain, l(il. 

Thcodnrir, the son of Alaric, his pto-perous teign over the Visigoths 
in Ganl, vi. !>4. Unhappy fate- of his daughteis, 07 , Is prevailed 
on by ALtin-s to join his forces against Attila, 111 . Is killed at 
the battle of Chalons, 117. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, his birth anil education, vii. 2 . Is forced 
by his It nop- into ,1 levolt against the emperor Zeno, 7. He 1111 - 
dei takes the conquest of Italy, 11 - Reduces and kills Odo.iru. 
15. Is aiknouIedged king of Italy, 16. Review of his admi¬ 
nistration, 17. lbs visit to Rome, and care of the public build¬ 
ings, in. Ills leltgion, 36. His lcmorsc, and death, 50. 

Thcodosmpnln, the city of, m Armenia, built, v. +2'7. 

ThcodoMu/, the Great, his distinction between a Roman pi nice and a 
Partin .111 nmnaich, lii. 08 . note. The province of Mtesia pie- 
served by bis vaiour, iv. 381. Is associated by Gratian as em¬ 
peror of the East, 422. HS birth and character, ihtd. Hts pru¬ 
dent and successful conduct of the Gothic war, 420. Defeats an 
invasion of the Ostrogoths, 435." 

-, ln.s treatv with Maximus, v. \n. His baptism, and edict 

to establish orthodox faith, 14. Purges the city ofConstanti- 
roplefrom Ananism, 22. Enfoices the Ntcene doctrine through¬ 
out the 1 : 101 , 24. Convenes a council at Constantinople, 2 li His 
edicts against ltetesy, 31. Receives the fugitive family ofVulen- 
tininn, and uiarnes his sister Galla, 51. Defeats Maximus, and 
visits Rome, 53. His character, 55. His lenity in the city of 
Antioch, 02 His cyuel treatment id Thessalomca, 05. Submits 
to the penance imposed by St. Ambrose, for his severity toThes- 
•alonica,70. Restoies Valenlintan, 73. Consults John ol T.yin- 
polis, the hermit, on the intended war against Eugemus, 7<>. De¬ 
feats Eugemus, 84. His death, 85. Procured a senatorial renun¬ 
ciation of the Pagan religion, I no. Abolishes Pagan lites, 103. 
Prohibits the Pagan religion, J 10 . 

Theodosius the younger, his birth, v. 411. Is said to be left by his 
father Arcadiua to the care of Jczdegerd king of Persia, 413. 
His education and character, 418. His marriage with Eudociu, 
421. His war with Persia, -120. His pious joy on the death of 
John, the usurper of the West, vi. 5. His treaty with the Huns, 
3il. His armies defeated by Attila, 52. Is reduced to accept a 
peace dictated by Attila, 00 . Is oppressed by the embassies of 
Attila, 05. Embassy of Maximin to Attila, 68 . Is privy to a 
scheme for the assassination of Attila, 81. Attila’s embassy to 
him on that occasion, 82. His death, 8 4. 

-, his perplexity at the leltgtous feuds between Cyril and 

Nestorins, vii.2'13. Banishes Nestunus, 297. 



'/EX-EU^T INDEX. 


Theodosius 111., cmpci *r ui Constantinople, ix. 124. 

Theodosius, the fin In r/nf lilt rmpeioi, his smic-vTu] expedition u> 
Britain, w. 2 'S. Jiuppii*N-.i> the i«*\»»lt of 1’iimu** the Moot, m 
Africa, U00. Is bi Headed at r.utli.i^i*, jHH. 

Theodosius, patriate h ol Alexandii l, hi" competition uith tlaian, 
how tie'uli a d, viii. l»6l. Ills nc^ouatmns at tin- loiul of 

tium, 3f>l. 

Tluodosius, the denvon, ^mud-son of tin* empeior lln.ii.liuv nim- 
deied by hisluother Coiiitdiis 11., ix. 14- 
Thtodostns, the lo\erof Antonina, detected b\ Ihdis.ums, vn Jt>2. 

Tunis monk to escape hu, 'Jtn lbs death, don 
ThtoJos/us , pic-sidentuf the council of llieiapulis unm i I’.iiistanlnn, 
his ndiculous tlattcrv to that emperor, n. l i2. 

Thcophano, wife of the’ <ire< k emperor Ilomamts II, p«ns«»n- bmh 
him and his father, ix. 02 . llei connexion with Nu « plmiinlMn.- 


Hjs Amoii.m uai 


oj Se- 


(HstO'i. lb? mmiJei, and het exde*03, (»0. 

T/ieophTus, emperor ot Constantinople, ix. 41. 

with the rihph Mutant ni, x. t>7. 

Thcjphifas, archhishop ol Alevuidna, deslio\s tin- i. inpk 

lapis, null tin- Alexandrian binary, '.HI Asm-i- iI n |„ i-' • n- 
tnm of St. Chrysostom, +nt. Ill'’ inM> Uf ait-mi'i loin I "■ 

note, ,, , 

Thufhow,, hi’ pious embassy fioni tin cmpeiort .m-i.mi,n- m in.- 

East Indies, m. 

Tlicophnhus, the Persian, his unfortunate hi't«)iy, ix 1; 

Tlimtprulx, ol IA’cmall'. mhiic ac.uiiiil ol, n "'b- 
7Ho«.»/Mi/.-.ii.fStiaitsot.hoiiiicabytbrJu- 

TliCb'ti/vhud, ilitinn ami „,a,vu tln ro, 0 t ... 1 ' " ' 

up the unaeiis, Oi. Penance 0 t Theodosia, In. ill,” .u.u, 
T/JuMnnU. princess of Bavaria, married to Au.hans king -t 

**.. - 

r/ZL ll.o Cappadocian, hi.rrn.lt against tl.e<h.ik ™pcrm 

..~ 

aStSSi .1, ,„ m», «• •* 

mlriS kmg If die Vandals 

SZS&Z st«, - —*» 

*}6- ,, , , Reduce, the Paimonian*. 

Tiberius is adopted by Angi' ■ • ' Sic-picious alory of In’ 

108. Reduces Cappadocia, -Os nvu. I 

, diet in favour iftheChnst.ans, n.Wl- 



GENEBjfKlNDliX. 

Tiberius is invented bv Justin II. as his successor in thr empire ol 
the East, viii. 13. f >. His cli.uacter and death, 138, 13‘b 

Tintawun, mastci-general of the army undcrAhe emperor Theodo¬ 
sius, is disgraced and exiled nndoi Arradnlx, v. 381. 

Timothy the Cat, conspires the minder of Protmu*', archbishop of 
Alexandria, and succeeds him, vm 3 1<>. 

Tipasfi, miraculous gift of-pccc h bestowed on the Catholics, whose 
tongues harl been cutout there, vi. 203, 2'U. 

! Tiridtitcs . king of Armenia, his diameter, and history, ii. 13S. Is 
restored to his kingdom by Diocletian, 1+0. is expelled b\ the 
Persian-, l + k Is restored again In treaty between the Romans 
and Per-ians, 134*. His comeisum to Christiunil v, and death, in. 
1 37. 

Titus admitted to share the Impelial dignity with his, father Vespa¬ 
sian, i. 1 io. 

To jrut lirg. sultan of the Turks, his reign and charm ter, \.3R». Ur 
icsnies the caliph of Bagdad from his enemies, 3 Ul. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tank, ix. +75. 

Tolnntum , uimeis.il, its happy eftectsin the Roman empue, i. +<>. 
\\ hat sri l- the most intolerant, 32s. note. 

Tnl'ius, objections to his account of the vision of Antigonus, m.202. 
note. 

7i/» son of Thcodoric, kin£ of the Visigoths, attends his fa- 

ther again-i Altila king ut tile IIiiim, m. 111 . Rattle ot Cliulon-, 
lio. Is acknowledged king on the death of his lather in the 
liclii, 1 |U. Is killed bv his brotherThe»donr. ] >s. 

Tottun\ how admitted in the criminal law ot the Romans under the 
ejjipi rois. in. 

Tot tut is ( leclcd king of Italy by the Goths, vn. 355. Ills iu»tice 
and modi iati"n. 358. Be-iegcs and takes the city ol llmm 3o_\ 
Is indiuid to spare jjpme tiom destruction. at the liist.ince n 1 
Htlis.ilms *iiW. Takes Rome again, 37f>. Plunder biuh, .'177. 

• Rattle of Tagina, 3 n>. Ills deatli, .387. 

Toulumdes. the Saiaccn dy na-fv of, x. 82. 

Tournaments pielViaLle exhibition-to the Olympic games, \i V). 

Touts, battle of, between Chailes Mai tel and the &u aeons. x. *2 >. 

Toxundria, m Germany, is over-run and occupied by tlie Piaiik>, 
in. 214. 

Tiuditors, in the primitive church, who, u. 17k 

Trajan , emperor, his conquest of Dacia, i. 8. His compie-ts in the 
Hast, P. Contiast between the characters of him and Iladii.in, 
12 . His pillai described, 70. Why adopted by the cinpeioi 
Nerva, 123. His instructions to Plmy the \oung< i tor In- con¬ 
duct lowaid-the Cln istians, ii. +18. Desci iption of his laninus 
bridge over the Dauube.vn. 125. note. 

Tiajan, count, his treacherous muider of Pei a king ol Armenia, iv. 
3 IP. 

Tvunsubstuntiation, the doctrine of, when established, xi. 152. 

Tiebizond , the city of, taken and plundcicd by llieGoths, i. -KD The 
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agamu tin* t hi 
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^KNKI1A>T'IM, 1 ;x. 

i,uk ,v .A"'"i*'m ..II the t,, 

VK'i.luil t„ til,' TiulJx,, -J+'I. 
nbf'tU the < In-, i,•1„||„ m m l>|i rv , lt 

jmtoi- Air idnis, v. 'J'lfi. 

Tt thune, the uHiu* of, c \p| imt ,1, } in', 

Inhman. hi, gcnnisaii.l , |„„ Itn-I M. [,i,n|ihi\,-,l |, v 1,„ ' 
liman to reform ih*> c,„l, llt U.nn.ui h,w-.-,7 

J W: , ,C - ln> ; , V , , l " ,U ' ‘V I' vi, .It .11 1V agilimd m 

sdi.ims ,,t .Mcxandiia. -J27 Tluee .\mc-.ii. of, -,2'i 

X"'r '' ,mn : 11 ,,r .11..-, -JSI. iMh'ii'ii, I',,I, 

thf doxiiimv, 3ss. 1, .unis W -ed s „pp,„t ,h,un„e „|, 

Tripoli, tin. cnnl'edoi.iry oi, a,,,, 11 , „pp n .„|„ 1 U t i u . 
r _nifiit oi count Romania, iv. sol. 

’hnn-'inn, leliynnis wai comi mine', mu. 'll t 
Troop, liiininn, then discipline, i. 15. When tlicj li,., ,,■,.,,.,1 
I'.ty, U.iti. I'aua- oi the dilhcidtv m let t mg thi-ni, m. i,t. s , 
r Jn^tum, Palatine*, and Ti,rtnrian hamh. ' 

tile situation i.l' th.u • ity. .im] id tin th-i-cian . amp ,,| be¬ 
siegers. dt-si- died, m In. 

Turin, luttli* nl t h(.-tween t.'nn-lantine the Kir it and the lii-iili-ii.ini 
"I Maxinuiis, n. '22.5. 

Turisund. king of the Kepida-, his hnnimi.dih- rn i-|,tinii ,1 Min m 
the Lnnihaid, win, had slam hi. sun m li.ulh-, s in. 117. 1 IS 
Turks , then origin, mi. 2S I. Then pollutin' 11 iM li 11 ’ n 111 -, 

Tln-ir rmiijm-sts, 2S.K. 'I’ln u alhanei- w-ilh tin -1 irijnn.i .liisiim.iii, 
2' 1 1-. fiend auxiliaries In 1 l*-i.*< Inis, vin. -2 In 
———.grow powriful and lireiilious imdci tin-S.n.r i ns. \ 7-’ 'I'.i- 
inr excited hy their in* im* nig l'urn]n-, .,iS '1 in n nnlil.i. t i ha- 
racti-i, gos. Tliev extend tliema-lvi s iim i A-i i 552. Ih i-.ni ,.l 
Mahmud the (I’a/iievido, Sal. ‘I heir tiiaimeis and i-iiiimainm. I" 
Tiny wilidiH- Persia, S-J4. lhnast} of I In In huhian,. .Hi./, Ilns 
niviuli the [iiiiwiiu'i ol the (Iretk «-iii|.in , - ,| lvi-ti.i nia‘i, n nl 

the Kasim il ealendai, Stm. They * im.|m r A-in Mu.'17". 

- —, their capital c.t\, Nice, taken hy ih ■ ■ n..ad. i •, *i Ihe 
seat of government illumed to Icomuin, l"l 5 dour audcni- 
oiiesls of Zenghi. 121. I'haiaiter .,1' -nltan .V.iiivMin. 122. 
t'liinpiesl of Kgvpt, I2-. Olipni and hi-luis nl the Uttnmain, 

|si. Then-first'passage mm lauo)ie. Ills 'Ilien edm moil; and 

,l,-i iplme, xn. 5«. l'.nih.x—y lnmi. t»thc empt-mi Sigi-uminl.'M. 
Take the citv of CriiistaritiiinpU, 2>2. 

Turn,,,, the romance of. In whom, and win n win ten, x, ante. 

7'.re/,i 1 Tahles, lriien of the law- oi, vin. 'a. 1 hut -cveuty, IMi. 

How the criminal code "I, sunk into 'l 1 '"' 1 '. 1 j- . 

Tyrants ol Koine, the popular toum.it of the thill} , investigated, 

t. ill, 

7|Xia^ *1 j'V " l, y Moses i. to. 

note. Were first granted to the chinch hy U,alien,ague, ix. 178 



GENERA*I5\INI9EX. 
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Vadomair, prince of the Aleman m, is sent prisoner to Spam by the 
emperor Julian, iv. 18. IIn .on murdend by the Romans,'281. 

Valens, gem-ral of the Illyrian fiotilci, lertivos the title ofCtV4.tr 
fioiu Licinius, ii.‘247. Loses his new title ami his life. 24T 

Valent, the brother of the empeioi Valentiiii.in, is associated with 
hjm in the empire, iv. ‘240. Obtains from his brother the Eastern 
portion of the empire, 242. His timidity on the revolt of Proco¬ 
pius, 248. His chaiacier, 235, 250. Is baptized by Eudoxus, 
and patronises the Arians, 205. Is vindicated front the charge of 
persecution, 207. IIi« edict against the Egyptian monks, 271. 
His war w ltli the Goths, 323. Receives the suppliant Goths into 
the Roman territoiits, 38 1. Iiiswai with them, 394. Isdvlcaled 
and killed at the battle of Hadnanople, 108. 410. His eulogiuin 
by Lihanius, 411. 

Villens, the Arian bishop of Murvi, his crafty pretension to divine 
revelation, in. 35 1 . 

Valcntia, a new province in Riiuin, settled by Theodosius, iv. "00. 

Valent in i an I., Ins election to tlie empire, and cliaiacfer, iv. 23o. 
Associates his brother Valens with him, 240 . Divides the empne 
into the East and first, and retains the laltei,212. Jlis unelty, 
'Job. IDs civil instilutunis, 25'». His edicts to lestiain the ava¬ 
rice of the cleigy, 270. Chastises the Alemanni, and forlihes the 
Rhine, 282, 283. His expedition to Jllyiieum, and death, 331. 
Is vindicated from the charge of polygamy, 33 I. 

Valent /man II. is invested with the Imperial ornaments m his motion ’« 
arms, on the death of his father, iv. 330. Is refused by Si. Am¬ 
brose the privilege of a churcli for him and his niothei Justma, on 
account oi their Arian prmeipies, v. 40. His flight from tin 1 in¬ 
vasion of Maximus, 48. Is restored by the emperor Theodosius, 
73. His character, 7 4. His death,70. 

Valeniinian HI. is established emperor of the West, by his cousin 
Theodosius the Younger, vi. d. Is committed to the guardianship 
of his mother Placidia, H m Flies, on the invasion ofllalv by Attila, 
130. Sends an embassy to Attila to purchase his retreat, 131. 
Murders the patrician yfetius, 139. Ravishes the wife of Petionius 
Maximus, 140. His death, and c haracter, 141. 

Valentimans, their confused ideas of the diwnity ol Jesus Chiist, viii. 
270. note. 

Valeria , empress, widow' of Galerius, the unfortunate fates of her 
ai)d lief mother, ii. 240. 

Valerian is elected censor under the emperor Decius, i. 400. His 
elevation to the empire, and his character, 410. Is deteated and 
taken prisoner by Sapon king of Persia, 43(i. His treatment, 441. 
Hia inconsistent behaviour toward the Christians, ii. 453. 

Vandals. See Goths. 

- f their successes in Spain, vi. 12. Their expedition into Africa 

■ 1‘ under Genseric, 14. They raise a naval force and invade Italy, 147. 

* 

' JT 
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SacK ot Home, 151 J Their n ual depredations mi 1 he coast of ihe 
Metlilnr iiirim, J sj Then f mm i-nui in the Christian religion, 
271. Persecution I \[ the Cal hole *Jm». 

Vannuls, expedition otlh lisamis against tielimer, ui 107 Cuiujuc't 
ot, ISO. 'Then name ami distinction lost hi Aim a. 1 n. Keniam.* 
of their Hal mil still found m Ccini.uu. Ins 
Varancs. .See liufnaui 

J atangifim of i lie* Noitli, oiiuiii ami hi-toiy ot, *J‘JI 
Varrunmn, the infant son of the ein|»i ioi ,1m i.m. hi" histni \. w ‘J)l, 
Vfitdits, John, his long anil piospi'iutis itr*n at Nin , \i. J7 1 ‘JBJ 
Hu charactei, ‘itw. 

/ his remarks on the de.;emiary of tin Uniu.ui «ii*i inline at 

the time ofTlieoihisiiis the CJiett, So. 

Vai t the bicgc ul that city, llie aia of the Uoiinu aimv hi! h - 

ceiuiig legalji pa}, i '. 255 . 

Venice, foundation of th.it it-puhlir, vi. 12h. Its ml in’ i i'» uu» ei 
the l£x.u< hs of Kamm.i, vnt. 1 Hi. Its oiuuih ;me ut\ ii 

the tune of the fourth < nis.ide, \i. lo|. Alliain < well 1 • one, 
I'M. l)i\nlcs the (ireek einpue with lie- Vn in h, - • • 

Verutnr^. ins mode of obevmi; the law of tie’ twilu i ihh i< -["<*- 

Ul^ jieisuU.il insult", \ui ^ 

Vtruui, enijness, the widow ni l.eo, ih p«m s Zein>, mi a lh i tm- 


bulcnl liie, ri. . 

Veiona, sieJ,e of, hy Conaamim the l.ieat, u. ImUIi- of. lx- 

tween Stilitim the Unman ^eneial, and .Main tin- (»«ith. a 
ferns, why h's ounisjimriii w.m m.iilcijiwJ« iohi-otlrm.es. mu yi* 
VeyaMii .'his (iiuilciK e m "hum.; the imp* uA duynti wiia In- 
son Titus, i. II 4 #- 

rwr«/s. Hum.nil then numhc-i .ut'l r ' 't' 1 » 1 '■, 

IVfMiin ,, the Human general ... l’lv... ..* •»' .'"‘I’'-* -»'•< 

mtu .... ..Ilian.e ».tl. 'l"‘ 

in. i mi. Is l-eilnci'il lutiliilii-a.i h.. m " 'lu'iiin. 1’•. 

Vu-un.a eM-in-.es the ginrimi.enl mi i Ol 1' a'""- at" 1 l' 1 "'. 


K ,rtS he "statue ami Jim, .n the sei.an -I . * 

. Th. senate [n t,Imm the Chr ,,1 u, e,.,|-eiei' 1.1 li.il. 

n^U.e ,,resin uhi.-e.l U> Jt .•■■■> I- "l'l— '"™ k “ h 

snin-ism,...., V. I-*', noli Th.-uu-siu' the Y.nmgor 

... 

rutlammu'a'es'W , A S ' 

Instigates the e.n|i.-.o, .lustmian to le-mm n l J 

r.w.'it.s (Unless. f « 1 ^' Jtl,1 lima t'iru11 1 1ei:\ ol .he romtng 

r TtheM^b!S". I' **- mu * Wr ' ter Wh ° me " 


jf the Messiah. m- - 

.ions the manufacta.e ut silk, vn ,H. 




1NJ>KX. 

y is treacherously \nurdered at Constant!- 
koplei vn- 58. - . 

yiinlumust pnEtoriau. pi affect under the cinncrur Maxinnn, put to 
■ death by order or the senate, i. 288, 

VitelliuSy emperor, his character, i. 123. 

Viligis, general of the Barbarians under Theodutus king of Italy, 
is by his tioops declared king of Italy, Mi. 222. He besieges 
Be I i sari us in Rome, 2‘2k is forced to* raise .the siege, ‘210. lie 
is hesieged by Belisanus in Ua\ennu, 25:1. Is taken piisnner in 
Ravenna, 237. Conforms to tbc Atbaiiiisiau f.ntli, and is hnnnui- 
ably settled in Asia, 258. His embassy to Chosiots king of Per¬ 
sia, 30). 

Vtlruuux , the architect, his lemarks on the buddings of Rotor, 
v. 2S7. 


Vizir, dei ivation of that appellation, ix. 281. note. 

I haute, drsf ription of that count ly, i. 3l)r>. 

t'ldin, king of the Huns, reduces and killa < bunas the Goth, v. 3 »7. 
Is dmcii hack by the \igiluuce of tlie Iinpeual uuiusli is. 11 » 

Ufphtlas, ilie apo-tle of the Goth-, hi- pious lalmuis, vi. 2oj. Pm- 
pagaud Aiianisin, 27 s 

Ltjuau, tlse lawyei, placed .it the head of tin* council nl’sl.ite. under 
the empeioi Alexander Se\cnis, i. 231. I- inun’.eied by the 
pia*toii.iu guauls, 21'), 

1 neoman law uholt-hcd the light of frm.ile mlienLance, vm. 7l». 
How ev uli d, S'2. 

I o/taur jMetei-the I ibaiiuu ofCu'istaiiLinc to the angel ofLiciniii , 
iii- 2nl. ante. Ills leilections mi the exprnces id a-irgc, \i. Hd. 
u ofe. 

ror/t”crn, king of Smuh Britain, Ins imitation of the Saxons J.,r 
assistance ag.im-t his enemies, m. 3SI. 

Vann, emperor of (.'lima. Ins exploits against the Iluiis, iv. Mil. 

Upsuf, anciently famous im it. Gothic temple, l. 3H >. 

Urban II , pope, p.iiiutiisca Petri the Heimit in In- piojrct Jm ie- 
coveinig the IIolv l.aud, xi. 3. Exhorts the pi opk* to i uii-adr, 
at the council of Clermont, in. 

Lrbun V., pope, removes the papal couit fiom Avignon to Rome, 
xii. 303. 

Lrban VI., pope, his disputed election, xii. 80 S. 

Ursucius, master of the othces under the emperor Valentiman, mi a- 
siona a revolt of the Atemaiini by his puisimouv, i\. 277. 

Ursicinus , a Roman general, his treacherous eoudm t to Sylvunus in 
Gaul, ill. 101. Is superseded m his command ovei the Pastern 
provinces, 211. I- sent hack again to conduct the war with 
Persia undci Sahinian, ibui. Is again di-giaced, 212. 

Ursini, history of the Roman family of, xn. 320. 

Ursulas , treasurei ot the cmpiie undci Gonstanliu-, unjustly .put to 
death by the tribunal of Chalcedon, iv. 4-8. 

Usury. See Interest of Monty. 
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